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THE LIFE-SAVING 


No Frrexine is more deeply rooted in the heart of an old 
aalt than is his profound scorn and contempt for the fresh- 
water sailor. To his thinking, his brother-tar of the Great 


SERVICE 


By A. B. 


Lakes is a wretched make-believe, whom he mentally cata- | 


logues with river steamboat men and canal-boat hands, 
He has small belief in the stories he heirs of great storms 
and shipwreck on these landlocked waters, or if he accept 
the fact of frequent and terrible disaster, he ascribes it to 
the poor seamanship of lubbers. He has always longed to 
try his hand at this apparently comfortable and very con- 
densed navigation, and show them how a seaman does it. 
When in his wanderings finally he gets afloat upon the 
great fresh water seas, there are surprises, there is disil- 


ON 


Bibs, 


THE GREAT LAKES. 


| on, storm after storm roars over the lakes, Squalls, terrible 
| in their sudden fary, launch themselves and rage along the 


waterways. The light, fresh water flies before the wind. 
Immense seas are made in an incredibly short space of 
time, ‘The water is torn up in sheets and hurled through 
the air. Tho seas run short and quick, thundering against 
a vessel’s sides with rapid, heavy blows. There is no time 
for recovery between them. ‘The lee shore is even alarm- 
ingly near. After the first September gale, the ‘‘lame 
ducks” are numerous. All the old, rotten hulks from 
everywhere have poked out during the fair weather, and 
the first real blow cripples them often fatally, It must 


| be said for the hardiness of lake-sailors that they will go 


lusion in store for him. Looking about him, he finds the 


shipping of the Great Lakes of proportions amazing to his 
briny mind. Upon the waterways of the great Northwest 


he sees a marine of noble dimensions, handled by a navy | men. 


to sea in craft of amazing craziness. In the colder months 
there is the ice to fight. Spray freezes flying. Ice in- 
cases masts, and ropes, and sails, the decks and clinging 
The suffering from such exposure is intense, En- 


of practical navigators, whom he finds as sailorly a lot as | durance is put to a frightful test in this fight with the gale 


he could ask to see. 
is accustomed to. 


He misses in the men many traits he | 
He finds none of that love of the old | water wraps the ship in icy shrouds ; the rocks or the sands 


and the ice. The wind has a death-cold touch ; the flying 


ship which is sometimes so strong a sentiment among are thundering at hand. 


ocean farers. These lake-men make short voyages, and | 


under the present system, the whole crew is discharged the | 
moment the vessel enters the docks, the elevator-men and | 


**dock-wallopers” loading and unloading cargoes. There 
are no “‘shipmates,” for the same reason, 
The lake-men have not that mellowness of character and 


speech which comes from long sea voyages and fo’castle 


yarns. They are commonplace fellows, with nothing in | 


| The steamers cut their way out. 


From about the middle of December until the first of 
April the ice blockade is almost unbroken. With the first 
sign of clear water there is a stir among the shipping. 
Risks and profits both 


| are great on these first Spring trips. In the towns on the 
| upper lakes supplies are running short, and a boat-load of 
| provisions is snapped up at fabulous prices. 


{ 


dress or manner to distinguish them from landsmen, but | 
active and all alive, making good wages, always watching | 


the main chance, speculative sometimes. 
At the great ports of Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 


Milwaukee and Chicago, he learns something of the gi- | 


gantic carrying trade that supports all this cloud of sail. 
He is told that the shipping passing up the Detroit River, 
through Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair, and into Huron, 


at Port Huron and Sarnia, aggregates more tonnage than | 


the port of Liverpool, England. 


The vessels of the United States afloat on the Northern 
Lakes in 1880 were : 


1,459 Sailing vessels of 304,932.32 tons burde an 


931 Steam vessels “ 212,045.30 “ 

572 Canal boats “« @150.25 “ ws 

165 Parges « 40,965.26 “ - 
3,127 . Vesseis * 6€5,162.13 “ sa 


with cargces and in ballast, 
There entered at lake ports during 1880, 14,274 vessels, 


| of 2,759,320 tons burden ; and the clearances at lake ports 


Sailing north into Lake Huron, he meets ship after ship ; | during that year were if, 188 vessels, of 2,747,202 tons 


Lig steam-barges, running under screw and sail, with one, | burden. 


These were American and foreign vessels in the 


two, three or more consorts in tow, these latter under | foreign trade. 


half-canvas, bare poles, or full sail, indifferently, as wind 
and weather permit, this tow making six, eight, and ten 


miles an hour out of Chicago, Milwaukee, and the Michi- | 





gan ports, with grain, lumber, everything, or ore-laden | 
from Escanaba or Marquette. Against the sky the sails | 


stand thick. Smoke-wraiths lie curling along the horizon. 
He observes, our mariner of the sea, that sails are seldom 
snowy ; the smoke und grime lie thick upon them, and his 
barnacled soul is moved within him at the sight. 

Steam makes Iubbers, thinks he. And steam is king on 
the inland seas. Funnels belching everywhere. The great 
steamers of the Lake Superior Transit, the Northwest 
Transportation, the Anchor Line, flying their private 
colors at the peak ; barges and two little tugs with long 
log-rafts trailing astern, make a lively scene of it, The 
skies are blue and the waters still. There is no suggestion 
of danger, no suspicion of ferocity. In the calm of the 
ocean there is an undertone of power. The mighty heave 
of its breast, the muttering of the surf upon the shore, are 
echoes of the terrible grandeur of the stcrm. On the 
lakes there are weeks, in the Summer time, when these 
great bodies of water sleep like placid woodland ponds, 

In the early Fall the treacherous calm is broken. 





Later | 


The number of entries and clearances of American ves- 
sels in the coastwise trade during the year 1880 was 57,949 
vessels, of 20,590,236 tons burden. 

‘Since the movements of vessels in the coastwise trade 
requiring entry and clearance to be made comprise but a 
small portion of the movements of such vessels between the 
ports of the United States, this statement is a very incom- 
plete view of the entire movements of tonnage in the 
coastwise trade and fisheries,” 

In the season of 1879-1880 there were 552 disasters to 
vessels on the Great Lakes, Of these 25 occurred in July, 
47 in August, 72 in September, 72 in October, 119 in No- 
vember, 12 in December, 1 in February, 4 in March, 118 
in April, 40 in May, and 42 in June. 

The 552 vessels were of 207,304 tons burden, and there 
were aboard of them 5,928 persons; 384 vessels wero 
laden, 132 going light ; 48 vessels were a total loss, 504 
sustained partial and unknown loss. Out of all these was 
a loss of 35 lives. The total value of vessels suffering 
The 


casualties was $3,563,450; of cargoes, $2,558,005. 

loss to vessels was $580,045; to cargoes, $588,630. 
Of the 552 casualties, 8 were founderings, 160 strand- 

ings, 182 collisions, and 202 accidents from othcr miscel- 
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- laneous causes—capsizes, damage to machinery and vessel, 


explosion, fire, ice, etc., etc. 

So much for the magnitude and the dangers of lake 
navigation, 

With the growth of this merchant marine of the Great 
Lakes there has been a corresponding increase of work 
in the construction and enlargement of harbors. Many 
harbors of refuge have been made, or are laid out and 
under way. A great survey has been made, and the hydro- 


graphy and topography of the Lake Country laid down on | 


charts, The harbor-work and surveys have been done by 
the engineers of the army. 

Millions have been expended in ship canals, Of these 
the Welland and Lawrence Canal systems, the Sault Ste. 
Marie and Lake St. Clair Canals, and the proposed 
Michigan and Erie Ship Canal are famous. 

The United States Life Saving Service has now in com- 
mission thirty-seven life-saving stations on the stretch of 
coast within the boundaries of the United States on the 
Great Lakes, It is the purpose of this paper to say some- 
thing of these stations. 


They are divided into three districts: the Ninth Dis- | 


trict, coasts of Lakes Outario and Erie numbering nine 
stations ; the Tenth District, coasts of Lakes Huron and 
Superior, having twelve in present operation, and a thir- 
teenth designed and located (near Houghton, on Lake Supe- 
rior); while the Eleventh District, coast of Lake Michigan, 
has sixteen stations in commission, and two more provided 
for by Congress. ‘The first Ontario station, at the mouth 
of the Big Sandy River, Jefferson County, New York, has 
been held as one of the crack stations of the service. A 
party of us were there in the early Summer. Driving 
down from Pierrepont Manor, where we had left the rail- 
road, we spent a couple of days very pleasantly at the 
station. 

The place was naturally barren and ugly, but by hard 
labor and the exercise of considerable taste the keepexs and 
crew have made the surroundings pleasant and almost 
pretty, Board walks laid in the sand about the house, 
pretty little outbuildings, a lawn, originally a desert of 
sand, but on which now waves a most luxuriant crop of 
grass; the “Jlookout”—a quaint little cabin with a red 
roof, perched on the top of a high platform upon a 
sand-hill commanding a sweeping view of the coast and 
offing. All these improvements spoke of the industry 
and ingenuity expended upon them. Inside the station 
everything was bright and clean. The boatroom, with the 
long red surfboat on one side ; the loaded handcart under 
its tarpaulin on the other ; the old mortar and shot on a 
grating ; the extra lines coiled down; the signal-flags 
draped about the room, and the lanterns and other brasses 
shining from the walls, was a picture of order. A big bald 
eagle over the door, clutching the usual shield, was a spe- 
cimen of the keeper’s skill. He showed some handsome 
stuffed owls and other birds up in his office above—things 
he had amused himself with in the Winter when no work 
could be done. The upper rooms were as beautifully 
kept; the men’s sleeping-room, with its double row of 
snowy-pillowed cots, was strongly in contrast with dormi- 
tories we had seen in other stations ; the captain’s office 
and bedroom were especially neat and comfortable. 

The station is on the chain of sand-hills lying outside 
the marshes. The beach is sandy and flat. A little north 


of Station 1 the shore is heavily timbered, and is so, 
also, to the southward for miles, 

What wrecks they have had have been vessels running 
for the Stony Point Passage from Oswego, becoming em- 
bayed in Mexico Bay, and going ashore in the effort to get 
out of that ce/ de sic, 


Very quick and heavy seas make in | 


the shoal waters of the bay, westerly gales piling the surf 
up very high on the bars. 

The keeper and crew were at that time under investiga- 
tion for failure to reach a wreck which had come on about 
three miles toward Stony Point. Charges were preferred 
by some of the people of the vicinity, and an examination 
was ordered by the Department, 

A lot of witnesses were heard and a bushel of testimony 
taken on the part of those entering the charges, without, 
however, establishing anything against the acoused keeper. 
| His own examination and that of his men decided the 
| case. It appeared that they had seen the vessel pass their 
| Station ; had watched her until she grounded on the bar, 
three miles to the northward, and had then started up the 
| beach with the handecart, on which is loaded the Lyle gun, 
shot-line, whip, hawser, breeches-buoy, and the other 
apparatus, 

Having made a mile and a quarter, they halted by the 
outlet of a pond which cut out through the beach. The 
seas were driving through this cut. One man waded across. 
The rest got in, shoulder-deep, and got out again. The 
cut was 300 feet wide. The channel in the middle of it 
was about six feet deep. The current was running info the 
pond, The keeper sent two men back to the station for a 
small-boat. They brought it up through the marsh, 
inside the beach-hills. Part of the gear was put into the 
boat, and the cart towed across after it, the men wading 
behind. 

The cart reloaded, they resumed the march, but had not 
gone fur when they met the shipwrecked men and their 
preservers walking down the beach. A crew, made up 
from the bystanders, had made two trips to the wreck in 
an old fishboat, and the rescue was accomplished. The 
delay at the outset had lost to the station-crew the honor 
of saving them. The complaint held that the keeper had 
shown cowardice and inefficiency in this failure to reach 
the scene of disaster. 

The report of the investigating officer threw out the 
charge of cowardice, buf recommended the removal of the 
keeper, on the ground that his own account of the affair 
proved want of judgment and lack of power and resource 
in emergency. The keeper’s defense was that he couldn’t 
get his powder across dry; that wetting his lines would 
cause delay and difliculty ; and that, as the men on the 
wreck were in no immediate danger, he thought it right to 
take the surest and safest course, even at the expense of 
precious time, 

Station No, 2 is on Mexico Pint, near the little town of 
Texas. The Point is at the western end of Mexico Bay. 
The station is like No, 1 in architecture and outfit, They 
have each a five-oared surfboat, and one of the old metallic 
lifeboats. These old metallic boats were built in New 
York in 1854, and a number of them were sent out to vari- 
ous places on the lakes. They were used in a number of 
rescues, and did good service. But having no one es- 
pecially empowered to look ‘after them, they got badly 
battered up, and were finally thrown aside and forgotten. 
Captain Dobbins found them scattered here and there, and 
repairing those of them that were worth it, put them at 
various lake stations, where they are still of great use. 

Texas Station is prettily situated at the mouth of the 
Salmon River, in a picturesque spot. The house stands on 
the green turf on the bluff, close to the water. There isa 
fine grove, full of benches and swings, much affected by 
pienickers from the country round. A hotel stands on 
either side of the lovely, winding stream, In the Summer- 
time the boys are kept busy showing visitors about. They 
had 1,500 on the register one day last Summer. From 
Mexico Point the shore assumes a bolder character, and 




















THE LOOKOUT, 


fronts the lake in beetling bluffs, running on to Oswego 
City. 

While we were at Parker’s station he received a box from 
the Woman’s National Relief Association, of which the 
contents were books, a few groceries (oatmeal, cocoa-shells, 
sugar and Leibig), women’s and men’s clothing, shoes, 
etc., intended for the relief of the shipwrecked. Similar 
boxes have been sent to other stations, and will be supplied 
to the whole service in time. In this the W. N. R. A. is 
doing a very timely and effective good work. Heretofore 
the surfmer® have been supplying such things from their 
own small stock, and it has fallen to the lot of some crews 
in the service to give away all their spare clothing to needy 
rescued ones more than once in a season. The gratitude 
with which the shipwrecked receive such kindness very 
frequently does not last long enough for them to remem- 
ber to send back the articles so generously supplied. 

The men at No. 2 were greatly pleased with their box, 
and when Captain Parker, in displaying the articles, 
donned a high white hat (with a widower’s band), a com- 
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1 plete suit of Swisshelm ahaa and a pair of army 
| elevens, there was some hilarity. 
| The “lookout” is a little sentry-box on stilts, at the 
| edge of the little bluff. A watch is kept constantly from 
this ; the patrol duty, as at Big Sandy, is slight—only an 
easy walk of a mile either way. 
| The Oswego Lifeboat Station is under the hill, just at 
| the mouth of the Oswego River, right in among the 
| wharves and ships and lumber-piles and warehouses of tho 
| harbor. From the bluff bebind the station the bastions of 
| old Fort Ontario frown down upon the lake. On the look- 
| out bridge, above on the housetop, paces the watch. Day 
|and night he scans the harbor and the offing. Down 
below, in the boatroom, the stanch English lifeboat and 
| the long, keen surfboat are ready to rush down the ways at 
a moment’s warning. In the hurried launch the men 
| scramble over 
| the gunwales 
as she slides 
toward the 
water. Oars 
are out, the 
, keeper stands 
erect in the 
stern, grasping 
the steering- 
oar, and be- 
fore she has 
| lost the mo- 
mentum of the 
ways the crew 
are swinging 
into a long 
stroke, and 
out she goes 
through the 
slip, down 
through the 
river mouth, 
beyond the 
| lighthouse on the breakwater, and into the thick of the 
| fight with sea and storm. They get the big lifeboat out 
and in with the help of .. winch in the upper end of the 
! boatroom. 

Among the rocks at the foot of the bluffs not a few 
old hulks have laid their bones. The station has been 
rich in wrecks at its very door, and a schooner last 
Winter, missing the piers and coming on the shore, 
very nearly stuck her jibboom in at the messroom 
window, 

Nearly all their work is close to the piers, vessels 
missing the narrow entrance between the piers, and 
fetching up on the rocks within a stone’s throw of the 
harbor. 

A patrol is kept along the bluffs to the east, the 
men going in pairs over the rough shore, 

Keeper Blackburn, of this station, has proven him- 
self a man of courage, skill and resource, He has 
stood the test of action well, coming out, in all cases, 
with great credit, 

We ran down on the Rome road to Charlotte-on- 
Genesee, and having quartered at the ‘* Cottage,” down 
by the beach, enjoyed that night a whitefish supper 
that will live long in grateful memories, 

We found the lifeboat station on the river-bank 
above the drawbridge. The house is the same as the 
Oswego building, but without the side - buildings, 
having a non-resident volunteer crew. 

The place is picturesque ; the old lighthouse on the 
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-hill, the little chuich among 
the trees, the houses of the 
town strung out along the 
river-bank, the smelting-fur- 
naces, the hotels and pretty 
cottages upon the beach, the 
pier pushing into the Llue 
lake, a little black-and-white 
light-tower on its seaward end; 
eastward, the cliffs; westward, 
the short, half-moon of yellow 
sand, the bathing-houses, and 
beyond, the houses in the dis- 
tant point, make up a pretty 
scene. 

Captain Joe Doyle is keeper 
of the station. He has one 
paid surfman, who looks alter 
the house and equipments, 
and seven volunteers living 
within call. They have their 
regular drills with life and 
surf boats and gun apparatus, 
but perform no watch and 
patrol duty. These men are 
paid for what service they 
render. For service at wrecks 
involving exposure and risk, 
Doyle is known to fame, hav- 
ing received the gold medal 
of the life-saving service in 
1879 for heroism in two not- 
able rescues. He is a tall, 
spare man, of the raw-boned 
American type, quiet in man- 
ner, and modest as he is brave. 
He is, by-the-way, a bachelor. 

At half- past nine on the 
night of September 11th, 1878, 
the schooner Dory was discov- 
ered ashore, a mile west of the 
pier, and lying about 1,200 
yards off the beach. Doyle 
and his men hauled the boat- 
carriage down to the point, 
abreast of the wreck. The 
seas break against a steep 
bank of twenty feet in height. 
Boulders are thick at tho 
water’s edge. Doyle launched 
his boat down over this bank, 
and, getting safely through the 
rocks, made for the wreck. It 
was a daring launch in the 
dark, The vessel lay bows to 
windward, so that she made 
no lee By the light of a 
torch on her deck the boat 
ran alongside, and having got 
a line out the crew maniged 
to hold her there with her 
head to the heavy seas. There 
was a woman cook aboard, and 
the sailors, thinking that she 
could not be saved, would not 
come off. She was finally 
dropped over the side into the 
surfboat. The mate dropped 
in next, and then the boat 
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ws carried to leeward on a big sea, the line parted, 


rolis who may nearly reach the ideal standard above ont- 


her bows were whirled up until she nearly ended over, | lined. Love of the service has had a good deal to do with 
and a piece of her stern, with the lashings of the steering- | holding them to their posts, but they have always had 


oar, was torn out, Doyle held her head to it, somehow, 
until he relashed his ozr, and the boys never knew, until 
the night’s work was done, how near they had been to a 
ducking, or worse. Running up again, they took off the re- 
maining five men, and put her about for shore, It was a 
bad surf, but the boat was safely beached on the sands, 
The woman then fainted comfortably. About a month 
later, the Canadian schooner Sar, running for Charlotte 


harbor in a gale from the northwest, was carried beyond | 
the pier, and finding herself driving on the rocks under | 
Chapin’s Point bluffs, let go her anchors, about a quarter- | 


mile past the river mouth. As she came up the sea swept 
her deck, and her crew of seven ran up into the crosstrees. 
It was a black night, and blowing a ‘‘living gale.” The 
seas dashed in the windows of the lighthouse on the end 
of the pier, and the lamp could not be lighted. The 


great hope of Congress recognizing their merit by an in- 
crease of compensation. They are beginning to fall away 
now, the promises of many seasons being still unfulfilled, 
and unless something be done in the coming session for 
them, many of the stations must pass into the hands of 
| incompetents. 


| Captain Dobbins has his crews uniformed in the regula- 


tion sailor-suit, the letters U. S. L. 8. 8S. and number of 
station on the cap-ribbon. At one or two stations of the 
Ninth they have white, blue-trimmed shirts and caps for 
Summer wear. The men dislike the flat cap, which gives 
no protection to the eyes. Would not double-vizor hunt- 
ing caps, of blue and white, make a becoming and useful 
headgear ? 

| Captain Kiah, of the Tenth District, adopted flat straw 
| hats for his men last Summer, which were held in great 


windows of this tower are, I think, fifty-six feet above the | contempt by the old backwoodsmen of the upper stations. 


lake level. 


The Inspector of the Long Island stations thinks that 


The lifeboat-men gathered to the beach and showed | Guernsey (or Jersey ?) shirt would make a good uniform 


lights. Nothing of this vessel conld be seen. 


midnight, and, by good luck, getting to the wreck in the 
pitchy darkness, took off the seven men clinging in the 
foremast crosstrees, 

At Buffalo we found the superintendent of the Ninth, 
Captain D. P. Dobbins, at his headquarters, No. 54 Central 
Wharf. From this office the captain issues his orders, 
supplies, ete., and conducts the various business of his 
district. 


script of the journal of each station, ctc. He is paymaster 
and purchasing agent for the district, and hence he isa 
bonded officer. In his frequent visits to the stations he 
drilis his crews in their various duties, setting up the 


breeches-buoy apparatus, resuscitation of the apparently | 


drowned and’use of the medicine-chest, launching, rowing, 
and beaching the boats. He makes thorough inspections 
of thc buildings and property, and orders needed work of 
any kind. The men usually do about four hours’ daily 
work about the station, which, with the night watch and 
patrol duty, is enongh to keep them busy and contented 
during the otherwise monotonous inaction of good 
weather. The men being compelled to remain always 
within hailing distance of their stations, except when on 


The sea | 
lowering somewhat, Doyle took the lifeboat out toward 


All correspondence of the stations with the | 
bureau goes throngh his hands, such as the weekly tran- | 


liberty, are apt to get to growling among themselves and | 


hatching plots against the keeper. 
work obviates this difficulty. The superintendent advises 
with keepers on the selection of their crews, and is the 
arbiter of all transactions between keepers and men. 


A healthy amoynt of | 


All keepers are appointed, after examination, on the | 


superintendent’s nomination. He endeavors to fill the 
places with men experiencad in the handling of boats, 
possessed of the necessary executive force to control a 
crew in ordinary duty and in action, thoroughly trust- 
worthy, and capable of discharging faithfully the responsi- 
bility resting upon them. He finds his best men among 
the fishermen —sailors. Their sea duty has tanght them 
discipline and cleanliness of habit ; their life on the beach 
has made them skilled an1 fearless in the surf. A keeper 


should be physically sound, temperate, honest, energetic, 
cool-headed, a brave and skillful surfman, a leader, a man 
of some education, and enough judgment to pick out good 
men for his boat. 

For these requirements the government pays a salary of 
$400 per annum. The service is to be congratulated upon 
haviog, in spite of this slim pay, s0 many men upon its 


| 


for beach crews. 

The men pay for these togs out of their own exchequer, 
the department making no allowance for anything of the 
kind. 

Captain Dobbins at first allowed his various crews to 
exercise their own taste in selecting uniforms, with the re- 
sult that, on his next trip thereafter, he found one crew in 
the garb of railway conductors, another in the red shirts 
and white breeches of firemen on parade, another re- 
splendent in gold-lace and buttons, gorgeous as naval 
commodores, after which the captain regulated styles him- 
self. 

The Buftalo Lifeboat Station, No. 5, stands on the sea- 
wall near the mouth of Buftalo Creek. Opposite tower the 
great Bennett elevators. A little beyond there is a wedge 
of canal-boats in the famous Erie, From this station the 
| stir and hurry of vessels moving out and in, lading and 
| emptying at the docks and elevators, is an always inthrall- 
ing scene, The boathouse opens on the creek. It hasa 
slanting floor and boatways running to the water. The 
boats stand on the ways held by a hook in the sternpost. 
At the word of command the doors are thrown open, the 
men spring to their places, the keeper, standing by the 
stern, knocks up the hook, and away she goes, 

The quarters are in an adjoining building, of which the 
men occupy the upper floor, and the keeper, with his 
family, the lower. 

We accompanied Captain Dobbins to see a trial of his 
new self-ballasting, self-righting and self-bailing surfboat. 
The boat had already been in service a year, and Captain 
Williams, of No. 5, had done good work in her. In this 
| trial she displayed excellent qualities under oar and sail. 
Being capsized, she righted quickly, and emptied hers If 
of water in from fifteen to twenty seconds. Without the 
ballast she weighs 1,350 pounds. Her measurements are : 
26 feet over all, 5 feet 9 inches beam, and 2 feet 6 inches 
depth, with 20 inches sheer of gunwale and 5 inches sheer 
of keel. She has crowned air-cases at either end. She 
pulls six oars, single banked. The ballast is water, let 
into compartments under the deck, and can be shifted, in- 
creased or lessened at will. She empties through the 
centre-board well. This boat promises to prove just what 





| the lake service needs, 


She is caravel-built, of white oak keel and frames, and 
white cork pine plank, strong and durable ; at the same 
time that her weight is only one-third of that of the English 





lifeboat, she has the same seaworthiness. Of course her 
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‘light weight is a tremendous advantage, inasmuch as she 
can be handled easily on the beach or afloat by a crew 
of six. She is now at the Point aux Barques station, on 
Lake Huron (taking the place of the surfboat which lost 
the crew of that station in April, 1880), and is giving great 
satisfaction. 

While we were at the Erie station, Presque Isle, there 
was an interesting trial of Captain Ottinger’s sandwheel, 
an appliance which promises to be a great thing on loose 
sandy beaches, like Cape Cod, Jersey and North Carolina. 
It is a wooden rim, or tire, with twelve concavities shaped 
like those in a waffle-iron, The compression of air in 
these buckets, as they touch the sand, prevents the wheel 
sinking far into it. The appliance will be a success, if 
made light enough to leave the friction saved appreciably 
greater than the added weight of the sandwheel. 

Presque Isle is a peniusula of some four miles long, 
lying outsile the harbor of Erie, and on the end of it, 
among some groups of graceful trees, stand the life-saving 
station and the lighthouse buildings, From there the view 
of the beautiful harbor, the town lying on the slope facing 
the lake, the high timbered ridge against the sky, is most 
lovely. The station holds a commanding position as to 
harbor and offing, and its crew has done much effective 


work and some brave things. We were much interested | 


ia the keeper, a big, blue-eyed, yellow-bearded Norseman, 
with all a Viking’s love of sea and storm, 

At sleepy old Fairport there was not much to see. 
faw mossy old houses up on the turfy bluff under the gray, 


time-stained light-tower ; a schooner or two unloading | 


copper ore from far Superior ; an ore-train rattling up the 
valley on the Youngston narrow-gauge ; the winding river 
asleep in the sun—that was all, 


On the sandy shore near the lifeboat station four little | 


cottages, in a row, are tenanted by the families of surfmen 
nt the station. They built these modest dwellings out of 
their earnings, and moved into them last Spring with tlieir 
small belongings. The arrangement has been a happy 
one all around ; the men are’more contented to stay close 
to the station, and the women and children make the place 
quite a bright, cheerful little settlement. Captain Bab- 
cock’s wife and little ones occupy the very small rooms in 
the wing of the station building. 

The crew of No. 7 has a good record in the annual re- 
ports, Cuptain Babecek took his surfboat out to the 
Succo last season in a sea so heavy that only one of the men 
on the wreck was hardy enough to risk it in the boat, and 
the rest were taken off by the breeches-buoy. 

The lifeboat station at Cleveland, No. 8, is on the west 
pier, in the mouth of the Cayahoga. 
style of the Oswego house, with the exception of a sliding 
floor for the boat-room. The volunteer station at rugged 
Marblehead Point is the last in the district, and is kept by 


Lucien Clemens, who has a gold medal from the service | 


for gallant rescues made prior to his taking the keepership. 

These nine stations constitute the Ninth District, They 
are all well manned, and in efficient working order. ‘In 
1880 the crews of the Ninth served at seventy-eight dis- 
asters, from which 350 imperiled lives were saved, and, in 
round numbers, a million dollars of property. Each 
station shows the handiwork of its keeper and crews in 
the construction of boat and store sheds, pier break waters, 
launching ways, roads and walks about the station, ‘look- 
outs’ in prominent points, house decoration and furni- 
ture.” 

In these words Superintendent Dobbins sums up the 
work of his district in the last year. 

We embarked on the steamer Keieenar, from Detroit, 
on the last night in June, bound for Forty-Mile Point, 


A | 


It is built in the | 


Lake Huron, near the entrance of the Straits of Mackinaw. 
We were all night getting through Lake St. Claire, being 
stuck a couple of hours on the flats, and morning found us 
still in the river. We were passing up between lonely 
shores, stopping occasionally to take on more freight. 
On the Canada side it was Dominion Day, and the shore 
was gay with bunting, the Cross of St. George, the Tricolor 
and the Stars and Stripes. Here and there we embarked 
some line freight, and it was good fun to see the persua- 
sive efforts put forth by the deck hands in getting them 
aboard, Coaxing and backing got the horses on; the 
cows succumbed to the force of argument conveyed in a 
scientific twisting of their poor tails; but on the pigs all 
treatments failed, and they were dragged aboard by main 
force, dismally squeaking. 

On these scenes we looked down with delight; and 
there was a geol deal of chaff from boat and dock. 

We passed slowly out of the river at Fort Huron, breast- 
ing a heavy current. Huron was before us, the horizon a 
straight blue line. Under the lighthouse on the shining 
sands men were hauling seine, They make good hauls of 
whitefish as the schools are starting down river. 

A funereal fleet of black-hulled, black-sailed three- 
masters, in tow of a dingy barge, steamed out of Sarnia, 
and fell away from us to the eastward, bound for the 
, Canada side of the lake. We hugged the Michigan shore. 
| The smoke of distant forest fires hung over the land, 
through which peeped points of timbered sand shore. 
| 'The day was cool and breezy. We sat under the lee of 

the cabin, and lazily watched the white sails and smoke- 
| wreaths on the blue expanse of sea. At sundown we put 
| into Sand Beach, as the light in the beacon on the long 
| breakwater was beginning to glimmer. 
| Purple shadows were darkening the lake to eastward, 
| and the waters lay gray and still and sad-looking. Ashore 
the prospect was scarcely more cheering. Afew stragglers 
| stood about the wharf ; back on the hill clustered the few 
| small houses of the town; a fleet of queer little stone- 
| boats rode at anchor; north and south stretched the 
gloomy pines. 

At midnight of the second day we slowed down and 
headed in for Hammond’s Bay. A mufiled figure in the 
bow was heaving the lead. We stood beside the wheel- 
house with the captain, and scanned the shore through 
the night-glasses, At intervals the whistle sounded. 
Quickly a patch of light flashed from the dim, black 
shore. Out of it a man came, holding aloft a red light ; 
then some silhouette figures appeared. against the light, 
| dragging a boat. Then we waited until the sound of oars 
and a hail came up from under our bows, and the surf- 
| boat lay alongside, With hasty ‘‘good- nights” we 
| boarded her, aud were pulled off shoreward.as the lights 
| of the Keweenaw moved away into the lake, One of us 
told the men, as we glided on in the silence, the story of 
how the President had been shot.down that day. Arrived 
and welcomed at the station, we hal a smoke and a chat, 
and turned in, to lie awake battling wretchedly with mus- 
quitoes until daylight brought relisf, A morning recon- 
noissance discovered a desolate scene, A wilderness of 
gloomy forest stretched unbroken north and south around 
| the sweep of the bay. In the centre of this stood the 
| station, a little clearing about it. On the edge of the 
| woods was a rough little hut of logs, Skins banging at 
| the door bespoke a hunter’s house, Here lived No. 1 of 
| the crew, with his little family of six. Ben himself was 

lounging about the station-door, and even at this early 
| hour he was industriously whittling. 

Bending over the stove in the messroom, busy with the 

breakfast, was the keeper’s young wife, It was pleasant 
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to see so pretty a young lady in these 
rough surroundings. She had win- 
tered at the station with her husband, 
and had been left alone a night or two 
when he had to go down on snowshoes 
to Rogers City for supplies. The snow 
lay very deep for months, and they saw 
no one but some hungry tramps, who 
appeared out of the forest and attacked 
the house, the keeper driving them off 
with his rifle. 

It is a lonely place, Summer and 
Winter. The nearest farms are eight 
miles back through the woods, One 
old fellow lives on the beach two miles 
south, and toward his place the sta- 
tion men are clearing a road through 
the tangled woods. The shores being 
low, there are occasional morasses 
where black muck makes advance 
difficult. The woods are dense —a 
gloomy jungle. There is plenty of 
game about, Ben told us, and fishing 
was good this year. 

Even in this far-away place we found 
everything in ‘“‘shipshape” about the 
house, outside and in. 

Early in the day we started in the 
surfboat for Rogers City, sixteen miles 
south, The men went at it cheerfully, 
in good humor over the excitement of a 
trip to town. The bay and luke were 
glassy smooth, and we rowed close 
inshore, looking down into the crystal 
depths at the rocky bottom, passing 
now and then above the ‘* bones” of 
old wrecks. Ten miles down we passed 
the Great Sacred Rock, which, Captain 
Valentine told us, the Indians in early 
days came from far away to worship. 
Further on some one pointed out the 
hut of a queer old hermit, who lives 
on the beach the year around. Near 
the lake shore he has buried his wife 
in a well, and the singular old gentle- 
man spends his time looking down 
upon the old lady’s coffin floating 
about below. 

A mile and a half from Rogers the 
keeper pointed out on the beach the 
boat from which Captain Sawyer, then 
superintendent of the Tenth District, 
and Keeper Feaben were drowned last 
Fall. Valentine was with them, the 
only survivor, and he told us how it 
happened, They were sailing down 
from the station on a fresh wind and 
were struck by a squall about this 
place, the ballast shifted, and no one 
being at the sheet, she went over, filled 
and sank. ‘The three men clung to 
the rigging above water and looked to 
the shore for help. They could see 
men on the dock, These were some 
Polish laborers, * who saw the boat 
sink, and spent over two precious 
hours in considering the situation.” 

The wreck was only a half mile from 
shore, but the water was so cold that 
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YLER AND LIFEBOAT-HOUSE, FAIRPORT, 


they hesitated to swim for the boat, After hanging on 
twenty minutes the captuin and Lis two sailors felt them- | 


selves chilling to death, and seeing that no help came, 
Valentine and Feaben started for shore, but came back 
benumbed and exhausted. Valentine made a second 
effort, but had to return to the spar again, and this time 
his hands were so cold that he could no longer open them. 

Their case was a bad one now, and they saw death 
staring them in the face. Captain Sawyer threw off some 
of his clothes and swam off in one last fight for life. He 
went forty feet, turned, and, coming back, went down 
without a word under the icy waves. Feaben, soon after, 
lost his hold and went down, 
after the boat sank, Valentine was taken off by men from 
Rogers. 

Feaben’s body came ashore, but Captain Sawyer has 
never been seen since, Search for his body was kept up 
tor a long time,and the Department had the beach patrolled 





STURGEON POINT, FROM THE NORTH, 


for months, but to no purpose. 
money on his person when he went down. In the death 
of Captain Joseph Sawyer the service lost an officer 
splendidly fitted for his place, and the world a kindly 
gentleman. The work that he had done in the cause of 
humanity will keep his memory green. We were glad to 
re-embark and leave behind the dreary decay of Rogers. 
The little town is on the wane. With the closing of its 
one sawmill what little glory it ever had is for ever gone. 
At ten o’clock next morning Thunder Bay Island lay 
abreast of us. Dark, clustering foliage, and, peeping 


Over two hours and a half | 


He had a large sum of | 





— 


t above it, the yellow lighthouse, were mirrored in the 
| sleeping lake. Near by other tree-crowned islauds floated 
on the clear, still water. 
| A small boat came off in answer to our signals, and we 
| went ashore to spend the day on the island, We found 
| the lifeboat station in a charming little cove, The pretty 
; Station-house in the midst of a number of little white- 
washed outbuildings stood in relief from a background of 
| dense foliage, A little pier, projecting from this point, 
| makes quite a cozy harbor, inside which the lifeboat rides 
under cover. This was the first English lifeboat in the 





THE CRIB, LAKE ERIE. 


Huron and Superior district. Superintendent Sawyer 
wrote to the Department in 1877 : ‘*'The keeper and crew 
of Thunder Bay station have had so much practical ex- 
perience with it (the lifeboat) that it would be impossible 
to instill into them any more confidence than they possess 
already. They regard the boat as something almost 
supernatural,” 

The station has performed effectual service since its es- 
| tablishment in 1876. In 1877 the crew served at three 
disasters, saving thirty-five lives. In 1878 they are ac- 
credited with one wreck and three lives saved. In 1879 
they rendered prompt aid to the propeller Champlain, 
ashore on the east side of the island with thirty-four 
persons aboard. In 1880 they served at two disasters. 
Tho lifeboat has figured well in these operations, 

Thunder Bay station is one of the finest on the lakes. 
The surroundings are exceptionally beautiful. The little 
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island is one lonely grove. Paths lead in all directions 
under the shady trees. A mossy turf invites recumbent 
gase. Rugged, liehen-grown, gray rocks are tumbled up 
here and there, The beeches, oaks and firs are grand to 
see. In some such spot as this it must have been that 


Tityrus ‘‘ recubated under the tegmen of his patulated fag.” | 


The quiet, sylvan beauty of the place is in strong contrast 


with the barren, pine-clad ugliness of the neighboring | 
Much taste | 


mainland, Neatness reigns about the station. 
has been put forth by Keeper Persons and his wife in its 
adornment. There isa holiday look about the place and 


the men ; it being the Fourth of July, and this the favor- | 


ite picnic ground of Alpena and the interior, things are 


fixed up for visitors. Occasionally a baseball nine comes | 


over to tackle the station team, and the boys, strong from 
constant practice, always win. The station and light- 
house are alone on the island, Across the strait, on Sugar 
Island, some fishermen live. 


The north and east shores of Thunder Bay are rock- | 
Boulders run out some distance off | 


bound and rough. 
shore. The storms of Fall and Spring fall heavily on this 
island, and the hard, long Winters pile the ice in bergs 
and fields around about it, 

A new station has just been completed on Middle Island, 
twelve miles to the north of Thunder Bay. 

A little to the eastward of these islands lies the course 
of vessels bound north and south for the straits, the Detour 
passage and Georgian Buy, or the rivers. 

No. 5, at Sturgeon Point, and No. 4, at Ottawa Point, 


off the harbor of Tarras, have nothing distinctive about | 


them. They are equipped as usual, with surfboat, appa- 
ratus, etc., and have each made a good record. 

We went on from these stations to Point aux Barques. 

This station has become sadly famous by the loss of its 
crew in the Fall of 1880. The story has been told and re- 
told in the press, and stands recorded in words of noble, 
impassioned simplicity in the official report of the Life- 
saving Service for 1880. 

The incident is deeply pathetic, even to the casual 
reader. On the morning of April 23d, 1880, a vessel was 
discovered at anchor outside the reef, about three miles 
from the station. Keeper Kiah called his men together, 
and the boat was launched a little after sunrise and pulled 
away for the vessel, which was flying her flag at half mast. 
Wind fresh, surf moderately heavy, they got safely over 


the reef, and when within a quarter of a mile of the vessel | 


were boarded by a breaker, filled and capsized. The boat 
was righted, and capsized again several times. Captain 
Kiah says: ‘For about three-quarters of an hour we all 
clung to the boat, the seas occasionally washing us away, 
bat having our cork-jackets on, we easily got back again. 
At this time Pottenger gave out, perished from cold, 
dropped his face in the water, let go his hold, and we 
drifted slowly away from him, One after another each 
gave out as did the first. Very little was said by any of 
the men ; it was very hard for any of us to speak at all. 
attributed my own safety to the fact that I was not heated 
up when we filled. The mea had been rowing hard, and 
were very warm, and the sudden chill seemed to strike 
them to the heart. Deegan, who did the least rowing, 
was the last to give ont. All six perished before we had 
drifted to the reef. I have a faint recollection of the boat 


grating or striking the reef as she passed over it. I was | 


conscious only at brief intervals, I was not suffering, had 
no pain, had no sense of feeling in my hands, felt tired, 
sleepy and numb. At times I could scarcely see, I have 
a faint recollection of when I got in the boat—after she 
crossed the reef. I remember, too, in the same dreamy 


way, of when I reached the shore ; remember falling down 


I | 


] twice, and it seems as if I walked a lng distance between 
| the falls,” 

He was found within thirty feet of the boat, standing, 
‘*swaying his body to and fro, as if in the act of walking, 
but not stirring his feet.” He did not realize the presence 
of any one. ‘‘His face was so black and swollen, with a 
white froth issuing from his mouth and nose, that we did 
not at first learn who he was.” ‘* Poor boys, they are all 
gone,” he murmured. The bodies all drifted ashore. 
The report concludes: ‘*The closing incident in the Point 
aux Barques tragedy was the resignation of the stanch 
keeper, too shattered in mind and body for the time, at 
least, to retain his position. Thus the heroic station was, 
by a day’s experience, left at once vacant of its crew, who, 
this very year, had saved nearly a hundred lives.” 

In another place the report says: ‘‘ The catastrophe, as 
is stated, left but one survivor, Captain Jerome G. Kiah, 
and to this true man, in commensuration of the sturdy 
bravery with which he entered upon the perilous endeavor 
to aid the shipwrecked upon that occasion, and the intre- 
pidity, the fortitude and the tenderness which marked his 
conduct in the calamity which befell him and his crew, 
the gold medal of the service was awarded.” 

Captain Kiah was appointed Superintendent of the 
Tenth District in March, 1881, to fill the place made 
vacant by Captain Sawyer’s death. 

From his natural ability, added to his experience at sea 
and as keeper, much is to be expected. He found his dis- 
trict left to him in the best possible condition by his pre- 
decessor, Captain Sawyer, to whom he generously as- 
| cribes the credit of its present efficiency. 
| Captain Kiah makes his headquarters in Detroit. 

We drove down from Point aux Barques to Sand Beach, 
through the region since swept by the great fires of 
August, Having telegraphed to the captain of the up- 
bound Superior steamer to call in for us at the break- 
water, there was nothing left for us but to possess our 
souls in patience until we could get aboard of her. The 
work on the harbor of refuge is all of interest the place 
has to offer, 

We visited the site of the new life-saving station in 
| the harbor. The night closed in black, with some rain 
{ falling. With very little hope and no certainty that the 
| steamer would leave her course to come in for us, we pad- 
| dled over to the breakwater, prepared to make a night of 
it on that dreary place. Looking seaward at the passing 
| lights, our eyes were soon rewarded with sight of some 
| twinkling gleams which we assumed to be our steamer. 
| Vigorous signaling with an old watchman’s lantern 
_ brought her in, It was comforting to see her tall bows 
| bearingdownon us. Jumping aboard through the nearest 
| gangway, we made our way up to thank the “old man” 
| for rounding in to take us aboard. 
| A night of sweetest rest and a day of delightful idleness 
| followed. Along in the afternoon dark-wooded shores 
showed ahead of us. Off to the right lay Georgian Bay. 
We passed some picturesque small wooded islands, and 
| entered the Detour passage. Here we saw our first In- 
| dians, offering the inevitable birch and beadwork. A 
| very obese old woman in a striped gown was much ob- 

served, The run up the river winding in among the hills ; 
| the neat steering among the channel flags ; the threatening 
rocks rising at us under our very bows; a wrecked 
steamer lying half out of the water, with her bows 
crushed in ; the passing craft, were incidents that charmed 
our interest. Toward sunset, as we neared the head of 
the river, many canoes full of Indians passed us. 

At last Sault de Ste, Marie lay before us mirrored in the 
glassy face of the broad, grand river. Nearer, and the 
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rapids were in sight. It was a scene to be cherished in 
the memory. As our steamer ran alongside the dock the 
waiting crowd boarded us for papers and mail. Many of 
us went ashore, and walked up through the quaint little 
town to the locks, The streets were thronged. Men 
with red, peeling countenances, in from the North Shore 
and the fishing-ground of the Nipigund; ladies, children, 
and Indians jostled in the crowd. The rapids came in 
sight with birchbark canoes shooting down through the 
tumbling waters, or poised head up-stream, held by the 
strong arm of an Indian in the stern, while his companion 
in the bow plied the scoop-net vigorously, Watching this 
fascinating employment and the queer little cabins of 
these fishermen on the shore beside the rushing river, we 
waited until the steamer came into the locks. The hoarse 
booming of our fog-whistle awoke us to a gray, rainy 
dawn, A yellow sandspit, with a light tower on the end of 
it, made out just ahead. We were, all too soon, standing 
disconsolate in the rain on a slippery, fishy little dock, 
watching our lute comfortable quarters moving off into the 
west, 

Whitefish Point is uninviting under any circumstances, 
but onarainy morning we waded up through the wet sand 
to a log cabin which displayed upon its front the modest 
legend, ‘‘ Boarding-house,” Within we found a little fron- 
tier trader’s store. ‘They gave us a good breakfast by a 
cheering fire. The proprietor was a man of whom we 
wondered why he was here in such a place, After break- 
fast we wandered out to one of the two or three little dingy 
cabins on the point. Within we found men slicing and 
salting fish and mending nets. On inquiry we found that 
we could not get out in the lonesome tug that belonged 
here, the sea being too high, but that for seven dollars a 
couple of Indians would sail us in a fishboat up the beach 
the ten miles to Vermillion Point, Station No. 9. Embark- 
ing by falling into the bobbing boat from a slippery dock, 
we were soon at sea. It was rough rounding the point. 
Big seas broke over us, our bags sloshed about afloat in the 
bottom. We hung on wretchedly to the weather gunwale, 
drenched. The Indians laughed contentedly and munched 
tobacco. 

The point weathered, we had a good run with a fair 
wind to Station No, 9. Webeached our craft on the sand 
before the little quasi-gothic structure and cheerfully de- 
serted the boat for Mother Earth. Onr Indians were soon 
pow-wowing with a brother-native, the stroke-oar and 
No. 1 man of the crew. Something seemed to amuse them. 
It may have been the paleness and limp condition of one 
of uson the passage up. A very fine fellow this Indian 
stroke was—a tall, well-built man, with a clear-cut, eagle 
face. In his blue shirt, rolled back at the neck, with his 
long woolen socks over his breeches, he had something 
very picturesque about him, a strong, plucky look. 

Keeper Bernier took us up to his rooms, where we had 
a chance to get out of our wet clothes, The place was 
tastily furnished, a baby slept in a hammock slung across 
the room. On the floor were mats of rush and some of 
cloth, which were striking in pretty figures—Indian in 
design, but worthy of South Kensington, The keeper’s 
wife told us she had made them during the long Winters. 
She showed us a bottle of handsome agates picked up on 
the beach. There were two other women at this station, 
wives of the surfmen. One had been married only a few 
days before. We had dinner, and having finished up our 
business, had the surfboat out and pulled away westward. 
A sand and gravel beach, sometimes narrow and flanked 
by banks crowned with heavy timber, stretches for miles 
beyond Whitefish Point, The country is uninhabited ; it 
is the forest primeval. 





Four miles east and three miles west travel, the patrol 
from Vermillion Point, meeting the patrol of No. 10 in two 
watches, In places there is good beach, and again the 
lake breaks against the banks. The crew have cut a road 
two and a half miles eastward and a half-mile westward, 
beyond which point of the western beat the beach is broad 
and easy. They have thrown a rude bridge over Sand 
Creek where it debouches on the beach, and have removed 
every obstruction in the way of getting to any point on 
their beach. Captain Bernier has also made many im- 
provements in the surroundings of his station. 

We found Station No. 10. in even a wilder-lcoking 
place than the last. Tall, sombre fir and pine-trees in 
gloomy ranks reared their plumed heads beside the silent 
lakes for miles away. The station-house and the two or 
three cabins standing in the clearing beside it had a lone- 
some look on the edge of the endless forest. There are no 
habitations in this region beside the stations. 

Keeper Crisp received us hospitably, and we spout some 
time looking at his various improvements, He had under 
way a seawall to protect his beach from the wearing of 
the surf. A long loghouse near by answered the purpose 
of boatroom and kitchen, the lower underground portion 
stowing the boats, for which are ways running to the 
water’s edge. A cabin was building for his No. 1 man’s 
family. 

The shore beyond the house westward presented a high 
bank with overhanging trees, and underneath on the beach 
a tangled mass of stumps and fallen trunks, The crew 
have cut a road through the woods two miles and a half 
west, and bridged a couple of ravines crossing it. The 
patrol limit is three miles west. Beyond this the shore 
grises into high banks, extending to the mouth of the Big 
Two-hearted River, close to the mouth of which stands 
Moses Chartier’s Station, No. 11. Chartier has a crew 
composed in the main of Frenchmen. He is himself 
French. He, however, in deference to the presence of 
one or two Americans in his crew, insists that English 
shall be spoken among the men when together. 

Two of the boys were at work carving out a canoe from 
a likely log hauled up from the beach, Some jackknife 
models of various craft were offered for our inspection, 
‘which was duly expressed, Captain Chartier showing us, 
with the modesty of genius, his own particular chef 
d'euvre, an ocean steamer in full rig, looming majestically 
against a lowering sky upon a sea of bluest blue. 

The Big Two-hearted flows close behind the station 
building. A boom is thrown atross the river. The sail- 
boat, a couple of canoes, and sometimes the surfboat, lie 
there in harbor. To the westward lies the drill-ground. 
Chartier has under way a revetment to protect the river- 
bank near by his station. 

We beat up to Morgan’s station the nex day in a sail- 
boat. There was a fresh breeze, and a bright, sunshiny 
day. Lying at ease in our overcoats on a heap of canvas, 
watching the blue-black trees go flying past, looking out 
over the capping waves toward a far-away, red sail, lazily 
observing our pilot, with his dark face under a snow- 
white, red-balled exp, the morning scarcely dragged. Talk 
was seldom and short, As we approached No. 12 the wind 
died out, and seeing our plight, the crew launched the 
surfboat and came to give us a tow. 

The view of No. 12 from the water shows a quaint little 
house, with a peaked Gothic roof, standing on the flat 
beach, under a high, wood-crowned hill. East and west 
stretches the silent forest, frowning on the lake from hills 
of yellow sand. Three log-houses cluster close by the 
station, One is near the beach, and from its doors boat- 
ways run down the gentle slope of the beach. All about 
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LIFE*SAVING STATION NO. 12, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


the house walks are laid in the sand of stuff picked out of | lightful bathing-place near shore, where the water warms. 


the flotsam and jetsam of the shore. A little seawall has | 
been constructed from the same materials, and above it | 

a sandy lawn slopes to the station door. Untiring efforts | 

have produced several blades of grass and a lonely bush 

upon this slope. A well close by gives them cool, clear 

water, which leaps up through the sand from the great 

lake. 

Back of the boathouse is a windlass, used in hauling up 
the boats, The kitchen and messroom are in one, in a | 
long log building. East and west are drill-grounds on | 
the level sands, with high practice spars rearing up. | 
There are smaller outbuildings standing about. Every- 
thing is marvelously neat. Back of the station the timber | 


has been cleared away, and a long stairway ascends the | 
high hill, on top of which a gap in the woods shows further 
pioneer work. 

Mounting this ladder, one finds oneself on a plateau. 
The forest is all around, but through the clearing one 
catches the gleam of water. This is Muskalonge Lake, a 
quarter of a mile back from 
Superior, twenty-nine feet 
above its level, a body of crys- 
tal water three and a half miles 
long and one mile and a quarter 
wide, fed by springs. Some of 
the men have made a potato 
patch up here among the 
stumps. In the forest, by the 
clearing, the captain showed us 
deer-falls, canningly concealed 
among the tangled under- 
brush, He paddied us out 
into the little lake, and we put 
out a couple of trolling-lines. 
The bottom of the Muskalonge 
is of hard-pan. lt makes a ds- 








LIFE-SAVING STATION NO. 10, LAKE SUPERIOR, 


The black depths of the middle are icy cold, Jlere, no 
doubt, the springs well up; from what source it would bo 
hard to say. Encircling the lake is the unbroken forest. 
Little graceful larches, spruces and cedars fringe the lxke- 
let’s shores, leaning out over the water here and there, to 
mirror themselves in its smooth bright face, .As the spoon 
flashes through some nodding reeds there is a tug on the 
line, and an exciting struggle ensues. We land somo 
noble pickerel ; the pool is alive with them. 

A fish-supper having been duly dispatched, we sat in 
the door, smoking the captain’s cigars and chatting. 
Gently the night came down as we sat and watched the 
wonderful tones of gray stealing over sea and sky. The 
old captain was spinning a long yarn about life at No. 12, 
his wife helping him now and then with a leaf out of ner 
experience, 

He told us how he had passed Winters here when the 
snow lay six feet on the level, and reached almost to the 
top of the house, blowing in off the ice-bound lake and 
lodging in a big drift under 
the hill He had pitched his 
wigwam upon Muskalongo 
Lake and sat within many a 
long day, fishing through the 
ice, the cat, dog and cow his 
only companions. When he 
could he worked in the woods, 
felling trees in this clearing 
which we saw. Now and then 
he heard from the outer world, 
when Iechette passed up tho 
shore with his dog-train to 
Grand Marais, and down again 
for the Sault, The cow, tho 
dog and the cat marched about 
with him everywhere. When 
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THE EIDER DUCE. 





the Spring opened and the crew came back to the station 
these animals, for a long time, would go on tramp with 
the patrol at night; the cow, especially, was slow to give 
up the habit, 

He told us of the wilderness there was about the house 
at first. He was slowly, and by hard labor, getting the 
place to look inhabitable. 


houses, the walks, the seawall, the practice platform, and 
was enlarging the clearing on the bluff. Mrs. Morgan 
had not been with him here in the Winters ; he was en- 
tirely alone. His crews had been drawn from rough ma- 
terial—the lumber camps back in the woods, in the early 
Fall. There was one camp of eighty men now thirteen 
miles up Sucker River. They would soon be out, when 
he anticipated trouble with his men, already discontented. 
One of his first crews had jumped him on the beach one 
night, and intended to hang him, but he got ‘‘the drop” 
on the crowd, and drove them up the beach and back to 
duty at the muzzle of their own revolver. Chartier was 
with him, having known of the row, and come up to back 
him. 

Thus he told his story, not in such words, but mostly in 
figurative nautical lingo, plentifully enriched with exple- 
tives, We slept in the captain’s room, on the upper floor of 
the station, that night, and, certainly, no more comfortable 
quarters could be desired, Such a home in the wilderness 
seemed doubly enjoyable. In the morning a great din 
arose under the window. Looking out, we saw the cap- 
tain blowing on a tin foghorn, and the great dogs seated 
on their haunches about him; baying in deep and dismal 
tones, These animals are worked in the sleds during the 
Winter. They are large, sinewy brutes, of great strength 
and endurance. Fechette makes the run with them from 
Grand Marais to Sault Ste. Marie in two days. He goes 
himself on snowshoes, sometimes riding on the sled, and 
stopping at intervals to rest and eat. 

Captain Morgan has trained them to travel the beach on 
foggy nights, baying in their deep voices. The sound 
carries far to sea, he says. 

Our visit to Captain Morgan's station was accompanied 
by the unpleasant feature of a sort of mutiny among 
the crew. 


sistence on discipline and a strict performance of duty. 
This was irksome to these wild, free spirits of the forest, 
and they were making things very uncomfortable for the 
keeper. Some nasty threats had been muttered. 
refused at first to get into the surfboat when Captain 
Morgan ordered it out for our departure. When we did 
get off, the old captain carried a pistol in his shirt, and a 
hatchet in the stern beside him. He told us he feared 
their attacking him after we had gone. It was a specimen 
of the kind of life he has always led at this place. 

At Chartier’s again, and so with sail and oar down to 
Crisp’s, the wind blowing warm and fragrant from over the 
pines. The mirage was wonderful that day. We supped 
with Crisp, and went on down under sail to Bernier’s, When 
we got ashore at Vermillion it was late. Bernier called his 
crew. Three of them were on the roof of the shed, and as 
they arose and got into their breeches between us and the 
moon, our party on the beach saluted them with chaff. 
The musquitoes had driven them there. Where we stood 
one could feel the clouds of these insects with his hand. 
They fed upon us liberally. Beside the musquitoes there 
are in this country many black flies, green flies, sand- 
flies, deer-flies, and flies-all-carnivorous. 


The surfboat was soon manned and in the water. We 


rowed out into the lake about six miles, hoping to catch a 


He had cleared a road some | 
distance westward for his apparatus-cart, had built the log | 


They were at loggerheads with their keeper. | 
The trouble seemed to have arisen out of the keeper's in- | 


steamer bound down, but seeing her go by almost within 

hailing distance. Morning found us off Whitefish Point, 

chasing a steam-barge ineffectuully. We put in, and went 

up to Baker’s for a nap, leaving a watch on the beach to 
| look out fer steamers coming down. 

Baker was full, but finally put some one out of a bed 
and showed us to it. We had only just lain down thereon 
when they were at the door to report a steamer coming 
down, This we reached and boarded. Two days we were 
delayed at Sault Ste. Marie, during which we watched 
vessels locking through, studied the great engineering of 
| the new canal, and siw much rapid-shooting in birch- 
| barks, and all that, and finally we went aboard the Clerc. 
land, south bound, and landed in Detroit next morning, 
our trip to the Tenth Life-Saving District at an end. 

Since writing the above the three new stations at Sand 
Beach, Point Austin and Middle Island, Nos, 1, 3 and 7— 
have been completed and put in commission. 





A VEGETABLE SHOEBLACK, 


| 

| Tne *shoeblack plant” is the name popularly given to 
la species of Hibiscus growing in New South Wales, and 
remarkable for the showy appearance of its scarlet flowers. 
Growing freely in almost every kind of soil, the plant is 
frequently cultivated for the flowers, which, when dry, 
are used as a substitute for blacking. 

The flowers contain a large proportion of mucilaginous 
juice, which, when evenly applied, gives a glossy, varnish- 
like appearance, which perfectly replaces ordinury black- 
ing, with the advantage that it is perfectly cleanly in use, 
and can be applied in a few moments, Four or five flow- 
ers, with the anthers and pollen removed, are required fcr 
each boot, and a polishing brush may be applied after- 
ward, if desired. A few plants of the Hibiscus Rosa sinenis 
growing in the garden would remove one of the minor dis- 
advantages of a day in the country during such uncertain 
Summer weather as we usually experience in this country. 

The flower is not uncommon in our gardens, and a plant 
of Hibiscus is one of the greatest ornaments, as it flowers 
continuously for months; but, unfortunately, a flower 
lasts but a day. The use of the flowers instead of b!ack- 
ing has been tried here, and with success, 





THE ELDER DUCK, 


Ix a country so poor as Iceland the down of the eider 
| duck is an appréciable source of wealth, and the bird has 
been practically domesticated. Close to every little 
| handel-stud, or trading-station, if there is a convenient 
| island, there is sure to be a colony of eider ducks, and tho 
| birds are to be seen by hundreds swimming and fluttering 
about their island home, or squatted upon its shores in 
conscious security from the foxes which infest the main- 
land. From the largest of these ‘‘ duckeries”’ as much as 
fifteen hundred dollars are cleared annually, the down 
being worth about five dollars per pound on an average. 
The ducks make their nests among the rough hammocks 
characteristic of all grassland ia Iceland, laying their large, 
olive-green eggs upon neat little beds of down, ‘so soit 
and brown.” ‘They are perfectly tame, allowing them- 
selves to be lifted off their eges and replaced with only a 
few querulous notes of remonstrance. When the nest has 
been repeatedly robbed of the down, and the poor duck 
finds difficulty in replacing it, the drake comes to the 
rescue, and recognizes his paternal responsibility by fur- 
nishing a supp!y of dowa from his own breast. 


They | 
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“A VISIT TO MANGA DE CLAVO AND SANTA ANNA’S 
COCKPIT, 

Previovsty to the Mexican war I had often heard and 
read of Manga de Clavo, the seat of Santa Anna, his place 
of relaxation, cock-fighting and monte, It occurred and 
recurred so often in my reading, that I came to regard it 
as a second Paradise—a sort of mythical habitation of an 
equally mythical inhabitant. I longed to tread its soil, to 
breathe its air, to experience it. I little dreamed that the 
day was not far distant when I should actually realize this 
great desire of my soul! this fancy, sprung from a too 
longing heart. 

The army had been reorganized previously to its march 
from Vera Cruz into the interior. In this reorganization 
the squadron of the second dragoons, to which I was at- 
tached—Major Ben Beall’s, really Thornton'’s—was as- 
signed to General Patterson’s division. In the early part 
of April, 1847, the division marched, the dragoons leading, 
reaching the small town of San José some hours before 
durk. Now was the time, and now the hour, to realize my 
long-cherished desire to visit the hacienda of Manga de 
Clavo, situated two or three miles off the rod in a north- 
erly direction ! 

A party was made up on the spot, consisting of Captain 
Thornton—afterward killed near the City of Mexico— 
Lieutenant J. M. Hawes—afterward a major-general in the 
Confederate army—Lieutenant W. H. French—afterward 
& major-general in the Federal service—myself, and several 
other officers whom I do not remember, with an escort of 
ten men, having first obtained the permission of General 
Patterson, proceeded to investigate the famous hacienda. 

We followed a road leading through the jungle forest, 
which, like all tropical forests, was intermixed with the 
various evergreens, and entangled with the giant vines pe- 
culiar to that latitude ; the inevitable green chattering paro- 
quet flitting about from tree to tree—these, with the sweet 
warblings of numerous songsters, made the way pleasant 
and our path peaceful, notwithstanding the oppressive 
heat. As we reached an opening in the woods, the villa 
burst upon our view in all its beauty and luxuriance, The 
contrast of the dark recesses of the forest with the shadowy 
outlines of the mansion and its surroundings of glades 
and gardens, has been ever impressed on my memory, 
The approach was through a gateway, into a Jawn shaded 
with numerous fruit-bearing trees, such as the ‘‘ aguacate,”’ 
‘‘cherumoya,” ete., a well-graveled road leading to the 
house, This was a two-storied building, with a broad, 
well-shaded portico in front, A wide hall, with a stairway 
leading to the upper chambers, divided the house in twain, 
The saloons on the left were magnificently furnished, and 
decorated with all the bric-a-brac and bijouterie of the 
Palais Royal. Carpets of the finest texture covered the 
floors, whilst one’s image was constantly reflected from 
the various mirrors which decorated the walls, The op- 
posite side was taken up with dining-room, billiard-room 
and gambling-saloon. 

The steward, apparently the sole occupant of the prem- 
ises, was very polite and courteous, and seemed desirous 
of doing the honors of his master’s house in a becoming 
manner, After exhibiting to us every feature of the 
dwelling, he led the way to the courtyard with an air, as 
if he should say: ‘‘Now I will show you the piece de 
résistance! the cockpit of his excellency.” He first took 
us to the cockwalk, a large brick building on one side of 
the court. It would have made a Jersey cockfighter’s lips 
water, or his heart to bound, to sea the splendid array 
of gamecocks displayed in this house! There were at 
least twenty tied by one leg arcund the wolls, every game- 





cock of the first water. Some were heavy anJ somo of 
light weight, but all of that proud, defiant bearing pe- 
culiar to the gamecock, and which can be distinguished 
at a glance by one experienced. ‘I'he head small and lean, 
like a thoroughbred racehorse ; the eye prominent and 
glistening, like an eagle’s ; the beak dark, curved and well- 
pointed ; the comb and gills blackish-red ; the color blue- 
black, or dark-red ; thighs muscular and well developed ; 
the leg thin, bony and blue-black in color, and armed 
with a spur as solid as steel, almost; standing firm, up- 
right and defiant, and weighing, withal, from four and a 
half to five and a half pounds, Such is my beau-ideal of 
a gamecock, and of such I found arrayed before me in the 
cockwalk of Manga de Clavo. ‘There seemed scarcely a 
choice, but I selected one, and requested the steward or 
‘‘administrador” to select another, and we’d go across 
the way to the cockpit and have a fight. The cockpit 
was a large brick building, which stood on the opposite 
side of the courtyard ; in the centre a circular space, 
about fifteen fect diameter, inclosed with boards about a 
foot high, and covered with sawdust. This pit was sur- 
rounded with seats in amphitheatre, sufficient for fifty or 
more spectators. 

We named our respective cocks, mina ‘‘ General Scott,” 
his ‘‘General Santa Anna.” They were p’tted, and fought 
bravely ; with the naked spurs, of course. My cock gained 
a little the advantage, when my Mexican opponent yielded 
the fight to me, and very graciously presented the victor 
to me. 

Imagine now the goodly form of his excellency, General 
Santa Anna, seated in yonder chair of state, betting his 
thousands with the encircling magnates and quasi-minis- 
ters on the results of battle after battle ; each dependent 
only on the skill of the “‘heeler,” or the weight of the 
cock, for they were all equally game. 

What a spectacle, my countrymen ! 
such is the Republic of Mexico. 
a man of extraordinary ability. He was at once statesman 
and soldier. Like his most successful gamecocks, he was a 
‘*wheeler,” never fully defeated ; but, as the French say, 
“Tl recule pour’mieux santer.” This was chown in all our 
battles with him. We never beat him that he had not, in 
a week or two, another army to opposes tous. See after his 
defeat by General Taylor, at Buena Vista, how he retired 
from the desolate locality in which he had been involved, 
reorganized his army, and marching five hundred miles in 
less than six weeks, opposed General Scott at Cerro Gordo ; 
defeated here, he fell back upon the City of Mexico, to reor- 
ganize once more a formidable army to oppose again Gen- 
eral Scott. Had he been well seconded by his lieutenants, 
the Mexican war might have eventuated quite differently. 
He was unscrupulous. But find we the successful revolu- 
tionist, statesman or general (with few exceptions), who 
was not unscrupulous ? He was given to gaming. That 
is a national characteristic. -Santa Anna was essentially a 
child of fortune. Native-born, and of native parentage, he 
began life as a protégé of the Emperor Iturbide, and ended 
it by dethroning and executing that prince, establishing 
himself in power as President of the Republic, and in ac- 
quiring untold wealth, In fine, Santa Anna was one of 
the greatest organizers of armies and strategists this conti- 
nent has produced. 

Rzturning to the mansion, after this exhibition of the 
proclivities of the proprietor, we found the administrador, 
determined to be in no way slack in doing the honors of 
his lord, had provided for us refreshments, in the shape of 
crackers and cheese, and sundry bottles of sparking bur- 
gundy. We drank Santa Anna’s health, if not his success, 
And Captain Thornton proposed the good old Florida toast, 


Such is life, and of 
And yet Sauta Anna was 





“How ! and ‘‘ How! how! how! 
the board. 


A VISIT TO MANGA DE CLAVO. 


!” went circling round ; himself a magnificent gold-mounted Mexican saddle. The 
ruling passion strong in death! Mango de Clavo was 


The hacienda of Manga de Clavo has a much less exten- situated in the ‘tierra caliente,” and was resorted to only 
sive domain than that of En Cerro, half-way between | in the Winter months, to ercape the cares of State, and to 


‘erro Gordo and Jalapa. 


It was at the latter that General | indulge in his favorite pastime, cock-fighting and monte, 
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THE WHISPERED SECRET. 


Patterson and staff, and the squadron, lodged the night 
after the battle of Cerro Gordo, and where we found the 
débris of wine, cigars, and cheese Santa Anna and his 
lieutenants had indulged in the night before. It was here, 
too, that ‘Old Strike-a-light,” Major Beall, secured to 


I carried my gamecock—General Scott—back to the 
squadron, where he became a great pet in the company, 
always having a priviloged place in the company wagon, as 
of right such a trophy of Manga de Clavo and of Santa 
Anna should have, 





Jim. —‘‘ AT LENGTH JIM BROKE THE SILENCE, AND OBSERVED, ‘JENNY, I'VE GOT SOMETHING TO SAY TO YOU. IT’S BEEN ON MY¥ 


MIND EVER SINCE [ BEGAN TO GET BETTER,’ ’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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HIDDEN JOYS, 


PuLEeasures lie thickest where no pleasures seem; 
There's not a leaf that falls upon the ground 
But holds some joy, of silence or of sound, 

Some sprite begotten of a Summer dream. 

The very meanest things are made supreme 
With innate ecstasy. No grain of sand 
But moves a bright and million-peopled land, 

And hath its Eden and its Eves, I deem. 

For Love, though blind himself, a curious eye 
Hath lent me, to behold the hearts of things, 

And touch’d mine ear with power. Thus, far or nigh, 
Minute or mighty, fix’d, or free with wings, 

Delight from many a nameless covert sly 
Peeps sparkling, and in tones familiar sings. 





JIM. 


By Puitir BouRKE MARSTON, 


T Richmond, and all down the line from 
Richmond to London, among a certain 
class of people, ‘‘ Jim” was a household 

‘'p, word. All the girls were in love with 
'/ him ; but that was not to be wondered 
at, for Jim was such a handsome young 
fellow. He was not over the middle 
height, but he was powerfully built, 
and gave one the idea of being splen- 
didly put together. He had a kind, 
frank, resolute face, with deep-gray 
eyes, which looked straight out at you 
from under well-marked brows. His hair was crisp and 
curling. 

In his nature was much of that tenderness to women 
and children which characterizes the best examples of the 
English sailor ; and Jim, too, was open-handed with his 
money. This he could be, for his wages were good, and 
he had no one in the world to think of except himself. 

I must tell yon that he was only an engine-driver, and 
he mostly drove the trains between Richmond and Lon- 
don ; but young men thought it a fine thing to travel up 
aud down on the engine with Jim. 

On Sunday, in his best things, he was wonderful to 
behold. There was nothing of false finery about him ; 
only his clothes were of the best material and well-fitting ; 
his ‘‘ get-up ” was perfect, from the unimpeachable hat to 
the well-polisbed boots. 

**Some of my mates,” he said, ‘‘eome out in lemon- 
colored kid-gloves on Sunday, but that don’t show, itself 
right tome, I can’t see why folks should cover up their 
hands when they go for a walk. As for me, I’m proud of 
mine. I don’t say they’re lovely, but they’re strong and 
can do work, and that’s a sight better.” 

But of all people who sang Jim’s praises—and they were 
many who did so—none sang them louder than Mrs, Price. 

Mrs. Price was Jim’s landlady. About a mile from 
Richmond Station, and close to the line of rail, she rented 
@ smali house which she 'et out in the most modest of 
furnished apartments, It was here Jim lodged, and Mrs, 
P.ice looked after him with nothing less than a mother’s 
care, 

Her two boys, Will and Bob, aged respectively twelve 
and fourteen, looked up to Jim; and as for her only 
daughter, Jenny, a bright-eyed, sunny-haired, fresh-com- 
plexioned, buxom lass of eighteen, the girls all said she 
couldn’t help being in love with Jim; but whether she 
was or not, people couldn't tell, because, as the neighbors 
remarked, ‘* Jenny was one as kept herself to herself.” 















As for Jim, he flirted with all the girls round, and he 
paid no more attention to one than to another. 

On Sunday, and, indeed, whenever he was off work 
early, he would go for long walks, not returning till late. 
He never told people where he walked to, never invited 
any one to accompany him, though he received many « 
hint to do so, 

However, one evening, when he was about starting on 
his ramble, Mrs, Price observed the neck of a wine-bottlo 
protruding from his coat-pocket. 

Mrs. Price had a warm heart, but her full share of curi- 
osity, so she exclaimed : 

** Lor’, Jim! what ever have ye got in that bottle? Are 
you going where you can’t get a drink ?” 

** It’s port wine,” returned Jim. ‘1’m taking it to a 
young friend of mine who isn’t at all the thing just now ; 
and he ain’t rich, either, and the doctor has ordered him 
the wine,” 

‘** Well, Jim, you’re a generous fellow,” said Mrs. Price. 
‘Is your young friend really very ill ?” 

‘*Yes, he is down,” returned Jim ; “ but of course he’ll 
be right in time.” 

**1’ll make him a shape of corn-flour to-morrow,” said 
Jenny, ‘and you shall take it to him.” 

**Thanks,” he answered ; ‘*’tis a good girl, this Jenny.” 

And now, when Jim returned from his walks, the first 
question which he was always asked was: 

** Well, Jim ! and how’s your young friend now 2” 

** Oh, about the sume,” he would return, breaking off to 
whistle or hum an air to himself. 

One wet, windy night, at the commencement of Oc- 
tober, Mrs. Price and Jenny were sitting by themselves in 
their front parlor ; Jim had left off work early that day ; 
he had taken his tea and had gone ont, saying he would be 
back to supper at nine; it was past eleven, and still he 
was not come. The trains had ceased running, so there 


-was no sound but the wind moaning wearily outside, and 


a continuous down-pouring of rain. 

‘* Well, it’s too bad !” exclaimed Mrs, Price, ‘‘ making 
me keep the kitchen-fire in just for his supper at nine, 
just ruined by being put to keep warm in the oven, and 
the baked potato, too, that I got for him—they’ll be no 
good, I’ve a mind to leave him his candle and go to bed ; 
and yet, I suppose I shouldn’t sleep easy if I didn’t know 
the fellow wasin.” 

‘* Why, mother,” said Jenny, laying down her needle 
and biting off her cotton, ‘‘I do believe you're as fond of 
Jim as if he were your own son,’ 

** Well, perhaps I am,” returned Mrs. Price ; ; “but it 
does aggravate me to think of those chops—just right they 
were as to fat and lean ; you couldn’t get nicer; and when 
he comes home he won’t touch them, he’s so awful partic- 
ular about the way his food is cooked. Talk about fine 
gentlemen, indeed! No lord’s son conld be daintier.” 

At that moment there was a heavy footfall up the little 
wet garden, then the street-door, which was never bolted 
till the last thing, opened. 

** There he is, at last !” cried Mrs. Price. 

And Jim walked in, 

**Good-evening,” he said, seating himself, 

‘* Well, you’re nice and late—ain’t you ?’ began Mrs. 
Price. ‘‘If you want supper to-night you'll have to eat 


bread and cheese, The chops have been cinders an hour 
ago.” 

It was a considerate wish on her part to paint things 
worse than they were, in the hope of producing a reaction 
when things were discovered not to be quite so bad. 

‘*Well, wet to the skin, I suppose! Take off your coat.” 

But he sat quite still, apparently unconscious of all she 
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had been saying. His face was bent down, and his eyes 
soemed riveted to the very faded roses on the carpet. 

‘Jim, you don’t want to get rheumatism, do you ?” 
said Jenny, passing her hand over his wet sleeve. 

Then he unbuttoned his coat and threw it over the back 
of his chair, while Mrs, Price went to fetch his supper. 

‘Jim, what’s the matter ?” said Jenny, a sudden look of 
apprehension in her face, 

Still he kept silent, with his eyes fixed on the floor. 
Then, when Mrs. Price came in, he drew from the pocket 
of his coat a well-crusted bottle, and, turning to her, said: 

‘Take it. It can’t do her any good now. I got there 
too late to-night, In half an hour after I came she died.” 

‘Jim! Jim! Who is she ?” replied Mrs. Price. 

‘““Why, my young friend, of course,” he answered, 
huskily. ‘ Didn’t you know she wasa girl? I didn’t want 
people talking. I don’t know why, but I didn’t ; so I said 
nothing about it ; but we’ve been sweethearts a year. Six 
months ago she took ill with a cold, and now the doctors 
call it consumption that she’s died of.” Then, half-sav- 
agely : ‘* Why didn’t the doctor stop the cold at first ?— 
that’s what I say.” 

‘*Oh, my poor, dear, dear Jim !” exclaimed Mrs. Price ; 
‘you must pray to the Lord to give you strength to bear 
it.” 

Jenny was very pale; she looked as if she wanted to 
take Jim’s hand, but something withheld her. 

‘*She gave me this!” said Jim, after a long pause, draw- 
ing from his waistcoat-pocket a pretty little ring ; ‘‘it was 
the only ornament she had except two or three brooches 
and a pair or two of earrings which I bought her.” 

For some moments there was silence again, Then Jim 
began anew: 

‘*Somehow I never thought it could come to this, I 
never thought of her dying—leastways not yet. Of course 
we must all die some time.” 

Silence again, 

Then Jim got up suddenly and cried, striking his hand 
against the mantelpiece. 

‘‘I can’t make it out. I cah’t bear it! When I think 
that my girl won't kiss me any more, won’t put her arms 
round my neck and her head down on my shoulder—won’t¢ 
care whether I come or don’t—it makes me just mad. My 
poor Polly! She’d lie and quake at nights if it was a bit 
foggy, for fear of an accident, and me being found dead 
under the engine. I can’t understand it; I’m not worse 
than most men, to be treated so, I wish I was dead, and 
out of it.” 

Then he went from the room, out of the house, and they 
heard the street-door close behind him, 

‘*He’s left his great coat,” said Jenny. 

“Tt will be his death, I doubt,” said Mrs, Price, sitting 
down and wringing her hands, 

But it was not Jim’s death ; no one knew how he passed 
that night, but the next morning found him as usual at 
his post on the engine, nor did he return home a minute 
before the regular time. 

**Don’t mention it,” he said to Mrs. Price and Jenny, 
‘anything of what I told you last night—don’t speak of 
it to me or to any one ; it was to be, and we couldn’t pre- 
vent it; and for the rest and what to do now, my mind’s 
made up.” 

So there appeared no change in Jim, except, perhaps, 
that he loved his engine a little more than éver, He would 
point with great pride to a photograph of himself taken in 
costume, which was put upon Mrs, Price’s mantelpiece. 

‘There I am, you see,” he would say, ‘‘close by my 
engine, with my oil-feeder in my hand. Oh, there’s no- 
thing like work! I am never so happy as when I’m on 











my engine. Bless you, there’s nothing like my engine ; 
friends mayn’t turn out what you think them ; and if we 
love people, they may leave us in lots of ways; but I know 
every inch of my engine—I know how to manage her--"ve 
go together—and if there’s danger aheal, why, it’s ior 
both of us,” 

sut something ailed Jenny ; she went about her house- 
hold occupation listlessly ; and she, who used to be so 
gay, seldom laughed. 

**She will never be herself again,” said the neighbors, 
though they certainly could not tell why. 

The doctor called her ailment an attack of nervous de- 
bility, though he confessed he had never seen an attack 
last so long. So, all through that Winter, Jenny ailed, 
and in the Spring she fell sick with a low fever. 1t never 
seriously threatened her life, but when it passed away it 
left her too weak to do anything but lie on the sofa all day 
long. 

Ah! but Jim was’ good to her. Whenever he was at 
home he sat by her and read to her, or he sang her comic 
songs to make her laugh; but he seldom roused more 
than the sad ghost of a smile. From London he brought 
her little delicacies which might well tempt an invalid’s 
appetite. 

During the daytime Mrs. Price was too much occupied 
to pay any attention to Jenny; so there che lay, poor 
child, through those long Summer days. Oh, she hated 
the roses on the carpet, which, to pass the time, she had 
counted over so often, How painfully well she knew 
every stick of furniture in the room—the flower-stands 
and flowers in front of the window darkening the light 
and keeping the air out; the cane-bottomed chairs and 
that one supposed to be easy, because it had a low seat and 
slanted back ; the dilapidated sofa on which she lay, and 
which creaked and groaned every time her light weigh: 
turned on it; the black clock on the mantelpiece, where 
Time was depicted with his scythe, and, on either side, 
the tall green vases on yellow-paper mats! How weary. 
she got, too, of all the outside cries, The cry of “‘ Straw- 
berries! Fine strawberries! Fine ripe strawberries |” 
seemed to her like the cry of a creature in pain. 

Then all day long there was a constant stream of car- 
riages to and fro, and pleasure-vans thundering by with 
bands, or at least a cornet, Then there was the rush of 
the trains; but this pleased her. The Richmond train 
always announced its coming by two whistles, Then Bob 
was sent out to see if it was Jim’s train, and if it was, it 
seemed a weary time till it came hack again. 

Over Jim himself there had come a change ; he avoided 
spending any of his time with Jenny ; indeed, he only re- 
turned home for his meals and to sleep. 

But one night Mrs, Price and Jim and Jenny were to- 
gether in the little front parlor ; Jenny was lying as usual 
on the sofa, saying and doing nothing, but looking very 
sad ; at length she said : 

** We don’t see much of you now, Jim ; the days are so 
long ; I used to look forward to your coming in.” 

**And you'll see still less of me,” replied Jim, rustling 
the newspaper which he held in his hand, ‘I’m going to 
get work elsewhere.” 

‘‘ Why, you’re never going to leave us, Jim ?” broke out 
Mrs. Price. 

““Why not?” returned he, rapidly. ‘The world is 
large enough—isn’t it? Am I to see nothing but this 
corner of it? A man hasn’t a chance here ?” 

And then, after a pause, speaking more to himse)f than 
the others, he continued : 

‘It’s not fair; it’s like tying a fellow’s hands, and then 
telling him to hit out.” 
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“Ah, well,” said Mrs, Price; ‘it will be a bad day ‘Yes, you're right, mother,” replied Jenny ; “but I 
when you go, Jim.” didn’t mean to worry him.” 

Then she put down her work and went into the kitchen, | Jenny grew no better, and the days went on. At last 
to see after the supper. | there came a certain August night; when she and Mrs. 


“Jim,” said a faint and far-away sounding voice from | Price waited for Jim as they had waited that night more 
the sofa, ‘‘aren’t you cross with me about something ? | than nine months ago, and, as then, he was late. 


Do come here and tell me what I’ve done.” * | ‘You know, Jenny,” said Mrs, Price, ‘‘Jim’s got to 
** Don’t you see 1’m reading the newspaper,” returned | bring the last train down.” 

Jim. ‘Maybe I shall find something to interest you. ! ‘An hour late, isn’t it?” said Jenny, in a rather faint 

Here is a voice, 
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tell me what 
I’ve done to 
vex you, 
Jim ?” plead- 
ed Jenny's 
voice again. 
He dashed 
the newspa- 
per from his 


late — there 
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year.” 

But Jenny 
was paler 
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hand and and her fin- 
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his throat, will be boys, 
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going through with it.” ‘Going through with what?” | claimed Mrs. Price. ‘If they wouldn’t, I shouldn't 

asked Jenny, looking up at him with her pretty pleading | mind.” 

eyes; ‘* please tell me—won’t you tell me ?” Jenny made no answer ; her lips were quivering as with 
But he returned with sudden moodiness, letting go her | a silently-spoken prayer. 


hand and turning his face away : | Then, suddenly, shrill and prolonged, came the two 
“Don’t ask questions ; then you'll stand no chance of | whistles of the down-train. 

hearing what isn’t true.” ‘Thank God !” broke involuntarily from Jenny’s lips. 
Just then Mrs. Price bustled in with the supper-tray. | But between her words and the sonnd of the whistle 
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“I wouldn’t worry him, Jenny,” she said, when Jim | came a counter-sound, loud and horrifying ; it was like 


had gone to his room. ‘There’s something not right with | the yell of some monster caught suddenly in the pangs of 
the fellow, I think ; he used to be so tender-like.” death. 
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Then there was a crash like thunder, an immense shock | down-train whistle, and saw her coming right on. The 
and recoil, and then a sound as of waters bursting, | engine-driver of the goods-train sounded his whistle and 
mingled with an appalling human cry, in which the agony | sent back the engine, but he was too late. ‘They’re in 
of a hundred voices seemed to blend. for it now,’ said Joe, and then the smash came.”’ 

‘*Mother, mother!” cried Bob and Will, rushing in, Mrs, Price waited to hear no more. Jenny seemed now 


‘*‘here’s an awful accident. I and Will saw it!” | to have lost all her weakness; she was paler than ever, 
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CINDERELLA TRYING ON THE SHOE.— BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


‘*What did you see? Tell us all about it !” | but said nothing. They went straight to the scene of the 
| 


catastrophe. They had not far to go, for the collision 
| had taken place almost opposite the house, 

Fragments of wood and iron had been hurled into the 
road, and the air was full of escaping steam. 

Short as the time had been, a great crowd of men had 


‘* Well,” went on Bob, hurriedly, “I and some other 
boys were watching for the down-train, because it was so 
late ; there was a goods-train shunting some way on. ‘If | 
she comes now,’ said Joe Butler to me, ‘there'll be a | 
smash ;’ and he scarce said the words when we heard the 
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collected. Fortunately, at the point where the accident 
had happened the embankment was low; some men 
scaled it, to be of what assistance they could in extricating 
the bodies, while others ran to Richmond to procure med- 
ical aid and efficient means of removing the injured. 

As if by magic, men with axes and lanterns appeared on 
the scene. Very soon arrived a body of police, All: 
around people who expected their relatives and friends to 
have been on the train were talking and pressing, and 
many of the women were in hysterics, 

Jenny and Mrs. Price were in the very foremost rank. 
One man especially distinguished himself by his activity. 
He was Tom Sutton, Jim’s mate, who had saved himself 
by jumping off the engine. 

*“*Where is he? Where is he? 
Mrs. Price. 

**There ain’t much chance for him,” rejoined Sutton, 
“if he’s under the engine.” 

But this was not the case. The force of the collision 
must have hurled him to some distance, for he was at 
length discovered on the embankment. In another mo- 
ment half a dozen men had lifted him to their shoulders, 

**Now back there, all back!” exclaimed a policeman, 
making a path through the surging crowd, while the men 
bearing Jim came on. 7 

Of course he was unconscious, and it was suggested that 
he should be taken to the nearest hospital ; but this idea 
Mrs, Price at once put down, saying if it cost her her last 
farthing she would nurse Jim herself, and have the best 
doctor to see him. So Jim was borne up the very narrow 
staircase and laid upon his own bed, 

‘**He isn’t dead, is he ?” said Jenny to the surgeon who 
came instantly in answer to Mrs. Price’s entreaties. 

“Dead! No, he’s certainly not dead,” returned the 
surgeon, who had been examining Jim very carefully. ‘I 
see there are bones which will want setting, but the worst 
concussions are on the head, I’m fearful of the brain, 
and the fever which must, to some extent, set in.” 

Mrs. Price had affirmed very decidedly her intention of 
nursing Jim, and her intentions were certainly genuine, 
but her trouble was all too much for her. 

She could only cry lamentably and wring her hands, It | 
was Jenny who went about, white, tearless, and quiet, firm 
as iron and noiseless as snow. 

The surgeon set the bones, dressed the bruises, left a 
mild sleeping-draught in case the patient in the night 
should appear restless ; then he went away, saying : 

‘** Well, I’ve done all I can for the present ; good nursing 
must do the rest ; remember all my injunctions ; I'll come 
early in the morning.” 

Many persons will long remember that night, the sound 
of wail which was heard at times terribly wild, as some 
dear one dead, or dangerously injured, was identified. 

Cabs were continuously arriving and driving slowly 
away ; and not till the Summer sun had risen was there 
left only the sound of men laboring to clear the line, 

Through the night Jim was delirious. Jenny adminis- 
tered the sleeping draaght, but it took no effect. The 
delirium was of the wildest kind. He talked jargon about 
his engine which no one who was not familiar with his 
calling could possibly understand. He said many times 
the fault was not his, He seemed to mix Jenny and Polly 
in his mind, but he knew no one; though it was strange 
to see how tenaciously through all his wanderings his 
brain held a thread of daily work. 

Early in the morning the doctor came—of course he 
would not say that any change for the better had yet taken 
place ; still they must hope. 


Where’s Jim ®” cried 





Day and night, for two days and nights, without ever 


closing an eye or once lying down, Jenny watched him, 
listening to his wanderings. 

‘Jim! Jim !” she would cry, at times, ‘‘don’t you know 
me ?—I am Jenny.” 

It seemed to her as if, when she appealed to him s0, 
some look of recognition must come into the bright, 
burning eyes; but no—he only laughed and told her to be 
off if she would get out of the way of his engine, The 
doctor said it was time improvement should take place; 
the man’s brain, he said, was so unusually active that he 
should fancy it must have been greatly unsettled some 
time before the accident. Perhaps, poor fellow, there was 
a girl in the case, if the truth were known. They could 
only go on nursing him, and must still keep hoping. 

On the fourth night came a change; Jim’s mind wan- 
dered much less; his nature seemed to be striving aftr 
sleep. But whenever he seemed on the point of it, the 
brain, only half-quieted, would once more rouse him up. 

At length, as it was getting light and there was a far- 
spread sound of twittering birds, Jim, who had been pain- 
fully uneasy for the last hour, dropped back on the 
pillow; then there was a light sound of breathing, tho 
lips closed, and he slept. 

I believe there are silences and silences, but there is 
no silence like that in which the heart and soul listen as 
Jenny’s heart and soul listened then. 

Jim’s sleep grew sounder and sounder, and, after four 
hours of rest, he awoke and slowly opened his eyes. 

** Who is it ?’ he said, turning on his side ; ‘‘ Jenny, is 
it you ?” 

“Yes, Jim ; you know me ?” 

** Yes,” he answered, in a whisper. 

All that day and the next day, with rare intervals, he 
slept. 

‘The very best thing that could be,” said the doctor ; 
“now mind you keep him quiet—just pleasantly cheerful.” 

Poor Mrs, Price !—it was an awful trial to her when Jim 
one day expressed a strong wish to see her, Jenny had 
said to her: 

** Whatever you do, mother, you mustn’tery. It might 
just set his brain off again—the doctor says so !” 

**Lor’, my dear, I'll try not to,” returned Mrs, Price ; 
** you may be sure of that. But it’s dreadful ’ard to seo 
my Jim after he’s been so awfully ill— more like dead, you 
may say—and yet not to be able to cry at the first time of 
seeing him, and all——” 

** But you won’t, mother, will you ?” interrupted Jenny. 

And so the two went to see Jim. The brief interview 
went off quite satisfactorily, and then Mrs. Price went 
into her garden and wept there a very long time, for joy 
of Jim’s being given back from the jaws of death. 

Every day he made rapid progress ; and at the end of a 
week he could sit up in bed, propped by pillows ; at tho 
end of ten days he could sit in a chair. 

In three weeks’ time he walked down-stairs without tho 
least assistance, though Mrs. Price did follow him with 
entreaties to lean on her arm, and injunctions to support 
himself by the balusters. 

But what a changed Jim to the one they had known 
through those weeks previous to the accident ! 

‘* He’s too meek, my dear,” said Mrs. Price, ‘It don’t 
seem to me to be natural, and him as must feel it so, nof 
being able to get about just the same as usual,” 

** Yes, it is hard for him,” answered Jenny ; but there 
were tears in her voice and in her pretty eyes. 

But Jim, however, bore his enforced idleness very 
cheerfully. He followed Jenny about the house in all her 
household occupations; he sat patiently by the kitchen 
fire while she washed up and put away the breakfast 
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things; and when she brought the newspaper to read 


aloud to him—as it still made his head ache to read for 
himself—a look of the utmost gratitude and tenderness 
would come into his eyes, 

He spent most of his time in Mrs, Price’s long, narrow 
strip of garden, where her bees all day long made a plea- 
sant, perpetual sound, and stocks and mignonette breathed 
their sweet scent. 

At one end of the garden Jim had built, in the spring- 
time, @ very rustic summer-house, over the top of which 
you could see the trains, for he wasn’t going to shut out 
a view like that. 

Here, one night toward the close of September, they 
were sitting by themselves—he and Jenny. It was a 
sweet, gentle.night, blue and starlit, soft and tender as a 
memory of lost love, from which time and pure faith have 
drawn out all the bitterness, leaving only a hollowed 
regret, 

There was a grasshopper chirping close beside them, 
For some minutes they had neither of them spoken ; at 
length Jim broke the silence, and observed : 

‘Jenny, I’ve something tosay to you. It’s been on my 
mind to say it ever since I began to get better. You 
remember the night Polly died ?” 

“Yes,” returned Jenny. ‘I shouldn’t bo likely to 
forget it; it will be just one year ago the ninth of next 
month,” 

**Yes, so it will,” he rejoined. ‘Well, when Polly 
died it cut me up dreadful, and just as a sort of comfort 
to myself I said, ‘1’ll be faithful to that girl as loved me 
so; come what may, I won’t love any other,’ and so I 
thought it was going to be. But, somehow, in the Spring, 
Jenny, just when you were getting better of that fever, 
and used to lie on the sofa and look so delicate and help- 
less, I couldn’t help wanting to be with you. I wanted to 
hear your voice, your laugh, to look into youreyes. Well, 
I was very fond of you—I knew that—and I said it would 
be a sweet thing to have a sister, and 1 have never had 
one. Oné day—I don’t know whether you remember it 
or not—but something took me, and I bent down sudden- 
like and kissed you. I knew then it was no brotherly 
feeling I had for you. Well, I just hated myself. It was 
then I let off coming to sit with you.” 

‘* Yes,” said Jenny—and he went on: 

**Tt seemed to me it would be an awful thing if I should 
be unfaithful to Polly. I thought of how she used to 
look when I came, and how her face would go sad all over 
when I had to leave her ; and I thought of all her ways, 
and how she said the night she died: ‘Jim! no one will 
love you better than I have done.’ Well, day and night I 
thought of her, but I couldn’t help wanting to be with 
you, and I tore my heart in pieces; but I thought if I 
kept away perhaps I should get the feeling under! That 
night of the accident, when I saw the train ahead and 
knew nothing could prevent us going into it, it came into 
my head all in a moment to let it be decided for me, I 
had sounded the Phistle and put on the break ; that was 
all I could do, I could have saved myself by jumping 
from the engine, but I said: ‘No! I'll face what’s to come 
—if it was wrong for me t> have loved any one but Polly, 
I’m best killed ; butif I escape, then I'll take it as a good 
sign and tell Jenny.’ Now, you knowI love you. I’ve 
money enough to get you a comfortable little home, I 
think, darling, I should be able to make you happy be- 
cause I love you better than I’ve ever loved before—yes, 
before heaven, that’s true; and now, Jenny, speak. Don’t 
keep me in suspense, Have I any chance? Just one 
word—yes, or no ?” 

But she made no answer ; only she dropped her face on 





his shoulder. There were tears in her eyes, and he kissed 
them away. Then their lips came together in a very long 
kiss; and, after that, somehow, there was no need of 
words. 


THE SIPO MATADOR, 


‘*T reap, recently,” says Mrs, Sewell, “of a plant very 
common in the forests of Brazil. It is called the sipo 
matador, or murderer. One might look and think he saw 
in it the impersonation of Drunkenness murdering a man. 
Its stem is at first so exceedingly slender that it has no 
natural support in itself. It twines and creeps along the 
ground until it reaches some lofty, vigorous tree; then its 
mode of growth is most peculiar. It lays hold of it with 
a clinging grasp, and spreads itself—a flittened, bark-like 
stem—over one side of the trunk, cleaving to it with the 
greatest tenacity. From both edges of this bark it sends 
out very delicate, armlike tendrils, exactly opposite each 
other. They grow on till they meet, encircling, the tree 
around which they become a solid ligature, never to be 
removed. These arms are sent forth at regular intervals, 
as the murderer mounts upward, until the trunk of its 
supporter is clasped by numberless inflexible rings. These 
rings grow larger and clasp tighter as the parasite ascends, 
Up, up it climbs, one hundred feet, one hundred and fifty, 
one hundred and eighty. At last it mounts to the very 
top, and then, as in triumph, forms a vast flowering head 
above all the surrounding forestry, opens its blossoms to 
the sun, ripens seed, and scatters them over the soil below. 
The supporter by this time is strangled and dead; and 
the strange spectacle remains of the strangler clasping in 
its arms the lifeless and decaying body of its victim, in 
which wood-boring beetles have already commenced their 
operations. It soon crumbles in rapid decay, and tho 
parasite which destroyed it having flowered, borne fruit, 
and continued its kind, fal!s to the ground a shapeless 
mass, involved in one common ruin with its supporter.” 











THIEVING MONKEYS, 
Frew human thieves are more expert than are monkeys 
in stealing. They are adepts with their fingers, and in 
the use of strategy which comes from cunning and 
thorough knowledge of monkey nature. A traveler, while 
passing through an African forest, saw an amusing illus- 
tration of their thieving ability. He and his escort came 
across a number of monkeys engaged in gathering fruit. 
Some had fruit not only in both hands and under their 
arms, but their cheek-pouches were also distended with it. 
Among them was a gourmand, who, while leaning against 
a trunk crunching fruit, was also busy in looking after 
that which he held under his armpits. His attitude at- 
tracted the attention of two of his companions. They 
gravely consulted together, and then separated, each 
hiding his fruit under roots. One, by walking sideways, 
so as not to excite attention, appeared, as if by accident, 
in front of the gourmandizing monkey, the accomplice, 
meanwhile, hiding himself behind a neighboring tree. 
After a while the gourmand’s attention was attracted by 
the antics of the monkey in front. The antics became in- 
sults, and at last the gourmand, losing his temper, threw 
down all the fruit and rushed at the offender. Immedi- 
ately the other monkey pounced upon the fruit, and in a 
moment hid it in a bollow trunk. But not satisfied with 
this exploit, he returned to where his companion hid his 
own fruit, and was busily engaged in transferring it to 
another place, when he was caught, A fight then ensued, 
in which euch administered sundry bites and scratches, 
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THE PALACES OF THE 


By M. E. 


Tue topics of architecture and of internal decoration 
have become within a decade the vital topics of thought 
and consideration in this country, once sepposed to be 
the last spot of earth on which the Genius of Architecture 
would set her foot. 

Of course this renaissance which we find breaking out 
in Europe (as to the embodiment of the old ideas of beauty 
and fitness) in new buildings is, in this country, an orig- 
inal departure. The palaces of the people have been among 
the first to enjoy its gilded sunrise. 

The reader who has visited many of the State capitals 
knows how much has been done to make the public build- 
ings at each seat of government creditable to the age in 
which we live. 

The fulfillment is not always all that could be desired, 
lavish as the outlay has been. Of these specimens of 
architecture the most splendid and expensive structure 
ever erected for our governing class is the Capitol at 
Albany. And here we must stop to speak for a moment 
of our “governing class.” It is a perpetually renewed 
aristocracy, drawn from the people, powerfal while it lasts, 
but losing all its prestige when out of office, as we see 
even in the case of a retired President. Ex-Governor 
Somebody is Mr. Nobody when his term is over, but 
while he is in the Executive office he is an immense power 
and a social force. Our legislative bodies, filled with tre 
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plainest of men, from the plow, or from humble walks of 
life, up to the educated and the polished statesman, who 
can refer back to as much blood and breeding as is con- 
sistent with the date of the Muyflower’s landing, are, when 
together in session, one and all aristocrats—looked up to, 
courted, invited, féted by the People who have made them 
what they are, They are driven about in stately carriages, 
drawa by cream-colored horses; they are escorted by 
‘citizen soldiery’’; they have somewhat the appanage of 
a Prince on state occasions ; and in their capacity as the 
idea of the embodied majesty of the Comnionwealtb, they 
are marked out as the recipients of social flatteries and 
public honors. So much for being in power ! 

But as the Hindoo dethrones his god, and beats him or 
neglects him when he believes his power is past, so does 
the American citizen despise, contemn, ignore and pull 
down the idol he has elevated when that idol’s power has 
left him. And something of this inconsistency adheres to 
the house which he builds for the fetich of the moment. 
It is rarely, like the European municipal or civic hall, a 
consistent, lasting, well-constructed and convenient palace ; 
it is not the work of one man, or of a governing royal 
family. 

It may be grand in spots; it is always ambitious in 
design, conspicuously placed, and the delight of the 
town in which it stands, But it is, within, but too often 
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inelegant, inconvenient and dirty. Either too many cooks 
have spoiled the broth in some instances, or an incomplete 
treasury has dwarfed the idea, and we feel, even in the 
most elegant of the palaces, that a good tyrant could have 
built a better, because a more complete and consistent, 
house than can be built by the most successful of re- 
publics. 

The one-man power is almost a necessity in arclitect- 
ure, as in the beautifying of a city or the protection of the 
arts. We should laugh to hear of a statue which wus 
handed from one sculptor to another ; one to make the 
head, another the chest, and a third the legs. Yet in the 
past of American building scarcely a State-house has es- 
caped at least four or five different architects. One has 
projected a noble gallery, another has shut it off ; one had 
desired a colonnade, another has turned it into a portico ; 
one has dreamed of a dome, another has shorn it of its 
noble proportions ; one has thought out a fine scheme of 
flying buttresses, another has changed them into solid 
arches, And so on, the confusion of the many-headed, of 
constant changes in the governing administration, has too 
often written in stone the expensive history of mistake 
and blunder. 

Sadly have the people paid for this want of unanimity, 
particularly in the great Capitol at Albany, the most gigan- 
tic and the most expensive building of them all. 

It was a broad mind, a comprehensive and: generous in- 
tellect, that demanded for the instruction of the people of 
the Empire State a great and a beautiful palace, having for 
its outlines the noble sweep of the Venetian architecture, 
while within it should comprehend all that the painter 
and the sculptor could do to illustrate by the arts the 
ever-refining influences of high ideas and graceful fancy. 
No people need such a palace more than do our rural pop- 
ulation, who contend too constantly with the forces of 
Nature to allow them to have studied Beauty in its higher 
manifestations. And yet here and there in the hills may 
be hidden a future Palmer, a William Story, or a William 
Hunt—some nascent genius who, on looking at the Capitol 
at Washington or at Albany, should say, finding himse/f 
for the first time, ‘‘I, too, am a painter”; or, ‘I, too, am 
a sculptor ”—to whom these great palaces shall bring, for 
the first time, the lesson of art, the message of the eye, 
the splendid geometric rhythm, which sings its song in 
granite and in marble. 

Architecture must be to our rural population the Jingua 
JSranca of art. It must bring that Greece and Rome, which 
they may never see, to our shores, It must be omnipres- 
ent and lasting. Not only the idea of government real- 
ized and standing solidly before the boy, teaching him 
the necessity of self-restraint, the nobility of law, the 
peace and prosperity of order, but it should fill his young 
soul with beauty ; he may learn in it, at a glance, what it 
has cost thousands of years to perfect, and all the nations, 
to construct. In sculpture, in painting and in mechanical 
invention he needs the culture of past ages, and the ex- 
perience of bygone times, He must see it ; he cannot gain 
that knowledge and taste by reading. 

These arguments for the people were used by Hon. J. 
V. L. Proyn, and other large-minded men, with great 
effect upon the minds of the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of New York, when, in 1863, Sen- 
ator James A. Bell offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
that the Trustses of the Capitol and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings be authorized to procure 
suitable plans for a new Capitol, and to report at the next 
Legislature. They did so, recommending the plans sub- 
mitted by Faller & Jones, Eurly in 1865 a committee was 
appointed by the Senate to ascertain, by correspondence 
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with various municipalities, on what terms the necessary 
ground and buildings could be obtained. . 

New York showed her desire for the honor by offering a 
site on the Battery, or at City Hall Park, or in Tompkins 
Square, or in Central Park, and also proposed to erect all 
the necessary buildings, free of expense to the State ; and 
in addition, to build an Executive Mansion on Fifth 
Avenue, opposite Central Park. Yonkers, Saratoga, 
Athens, Whitestown, Argyle and Sing Sing made liberal 
offers. The City of Albany finally offered, however, to 
deed over the site of the old Capitol and the lot adjoining, 
occupied by the Congress Hall block, and provided for 
the appointment of three commissioners, and appropriated 
$10,000 for the commencement and prosecution of the 
work, 

On the 14th of April, 1866, the City having made good 
its offer at an expense of $190,000, an Act was passed 
ratifying and confirming the location of the capitol, and 
Hamilton Harris, John V. L. Prayn and O, B, Latham, of 
Senaca Falls, were appointed new commissioners. On the 
22d of April, 1867, an Act was passed appropriating $250,000 
for the new Capitol, but providing that no part chould 
be expended until a plan had been agreed upon, not to 
cost, when completed, more than $4,000,000, and on 9th 
of December, 1867, John Bridgford, with 100 men, began 
excavating in a modest way. 

Delays of every kind occurred, and it was not until 
July 7th, 1869, that the first stone was laid by Hon. Jchn 
V. L. Pruyn, to whom, more than to any other man, does 
the State owe what was large-minded and far-seeing in this 
enterprise. This foundation planted by Mr. Pruyn is 
vast and deep—a wonder in itself. The sub-basement of 
the Capitol will remain as long as earth endures, Tho 
corner-stone was laid with great ceremony by the Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, on the 24th of June, 
1871. The exercises took place in a drenching rain, but 
were witnessed by over twenty thousand persons, Tho 
work progressed sometimes slower, sometimes faster, until 
1874, when a lack of funds brought the enterprise to 
a standstill, The faultfinders called the enterprise a 
‘* public calamity ”; charges in the newspapers against the 
Governor as incompetent; criticisms from private indi- 
viduals, and a perhaps wise protest against the plan of 
erecting public buildings by commissions, all were loudly 
urged, and the Capitol work seemed to be entering the 
penumbra of an eclipse. The Hon. Hamilton Harris now 
fought the battles through to victory, and the Finance 
Committee, of which he was chairman, held its own. In 
1875 the entire old board were abolished, and Licutenant- 
Governor Wm. Dorsheimer, Francis 8, Thayer, and Daniel 
Pratt were constituted a new board. To Governor Dors- 
heimer, who took an active interest in the building, and 
particularly in the completing and furnishing of the inte- 
rior, does the Capitol owe its present grandeur, and the 
beautiful frescoes which adorn its walls, 

During the ten years of its active growth the Capitol 
has had three superintendents and seven architects, Twica 
has the order of architecture been changed. Italian re- 
naissance, modified to the Romanesque, was changed back 
to the free renaissance, to the eternal injury of the unity of 
the building. It had cost, up to 1880, ten millions of dol- 
lars ; it will need as many more to finish it, or some say 
five millions only, and the result has been—so say the 
faultfinders—confusion, drafts, bad light, and rooms in 
which no man can be heard to exercise the grand oratory 
of the American citizen. 

A vast and noble pile, no doubt, with some superb things 
in it, the Capitol at Albany cannot becalled a failure, Yet 


it can be characterized, perhaps, as a gigantic bundle of 
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mistakes and contradictions, ‘The visitor of to-day who 
goes to visit the largest palace of the people, tumbles over 
workmen and plaster, trowels and ladders, an utterly un- 
finished interior, to enter passages which lead nowhere ; 
finds rooms which dazzle by their magnificence, and sur- 
prise by the sumptuousness of their detail, but which 
disappoint by their incompleteness, The size is impres- 
sive, 300 feet north and south, by 400 feet east and west. 
It will, with the porticoes, cover three acres and seven 
square feet, The walls are 108 feet high, and built of solid 
granite from Hallowell, Me, and from Keene, N. H, The 
massive effect of this immense pile of granite produces a 
magnificent effect. It is worthy to be, from its size, like 
the pyramids, classed as ‘‘one of the works of nature,” En- 
tering the building, one finds a ponderous series of arches 
in stone, and glances through windows to a central court, 
137 feet by 92, which extends in lofty serenity an open 
space to the sky. 

Fountains and statues will in time make this inner court 
beautiful, and the whole eftect of the architecture is sur- 
passingly satisfactory from whatever window one looks 
upon this dream of Venice. This part of the Capitol is 
not a failure ; nor is the Grand Staircase, by Eidlitz, which 
is a medieval triumph. Vigorous, scholarly, and of easy 
ascent, this staircase is a work of genius and a triumph 
of art. Still its glories cannot be well seen, the light is so 
very imperfect. The Golden Corridor is the next thing in 
excellence, This extends along the whole court side of the 
north centre, Seven large windows, opening upon this 
court, divide the corridor into bays, twenty feet square. 
Each bay is bounded by piers, between which arches are 
turned, and these arches sustain a low and ribless groined 
vault. They are painted with a damask of red upon 
amber; the angle moldings are solidly gilded. The effect 
is Oriental and rich, full of ‘‘ flashing lights and shim- 
mering shadows,” and under the iridescent ceiling ‘‘ there 
hangs a luminous haze”—so says an admirer, Here will 
be placed statues of public men, and possibly other works 
of art. During the session of the Legislature the windows 
are filled with rare exotics, and the Golden Corridor is a 
thing of beauty. From this one steps into the abode of 
wisdom, dignity and justice—the Chamber of the Court of 
Appeals. This room is sixty feet square and twenty-five 
feet high, subdivided into parallelograms, one twice the 
width of the other, a line of red granite columns carrying, 
with broad, low arches, a marble wall. The decoration is 
deep-red, the wainscoting of oak. This is a decidedly 
handsome room, but the lighting is very bad, dazzling and 
confused, and the acoustic properties decidedly defective ; 
the ceiling is a superb construction of carved oak, with 
panels profusely carved. 

Ascending another flight of the Grand Staircaso (and one 
needs strength and endurance for these lofty flights), we 
find the Assembly Chamber, one of the noblest halls in the 
world, eighty-four by one hundred feet. Four great pil- 
lars, four feet thick, of red granite, sustain the largest 
groined stone arch in the world, the keystone being fifty- 
six feet from the floor. These pillars, and the arch which 
springs from them, are very striking. 

But beautiful and grand as it is, this room is still un- 
satisfactory. The coloring is intended to be Moorish. 
The architect and the internal decorator have evidently 
been thinking of the Alhambra. Perhaps the confusion of 
the schools tends to disturb the mind. It is distinctly 
Gothic in its inception, but is Romanesque and Grecian 
Doric in treatment. There is here the fault of the other 
rooms—a great flood of conflicting light, which ruins the 
eyes of the Assemblymen ; and as for hearing, there is 
nothing but a confused echo. The learned and conspicu- 





ous body who make our laws might be dismissed and toil 
to go home. They would never know of this happy re- 
lease until they read of it in the New York Herald of the 
next day. 

Perhaps the most precious treasure of the Capitol is, 
however, contained in this room. 

The allegorical pictures of William M. Huat, on which 
he spent the last days of his illuminated life, remain here 
to praise him. 

That on the northern wall represents the allegory of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, or the flight of Evil before Goo!, 
or, as it is sometimes called, ‘‘The Flight of Night.” 
The Queen of Night is driving before the dawn; her 
chariot is drawn by three plunging horses, one white, one 
black, one red. On the right of the goddess, and in deep 
shade, is a lovely group—a sleeping mother and child. 

But the strangest figure in this group is the floating 
dusky guide, who holds the head of one of the horses, 
This noble allegorical figure, representing the force which 
guides, but does not control, the plunging horse, is the 
subject of innumerable jokes, He is called the ‘* Repub- 
lican majority,” the ‘‘ Democratic minority,” the ‘‘ Bal- 
ance of power,” or the ‘‘ Dark horse,” as Assemblymen 
please to be facetious. Indeed, no name is too profane for 
the leading idea. 

But this noble composition is a perpetual lesson in the 
highest sense to all gazers. It is intensely poetical and 
full of suggestion; and, to the thoughtful, what more 
lovely and exquisite picture of that future for which Capi- 
tols are built than is conveyed in that shadowed sleeping 
mother and child ? 

The companion piece to this is called the ‘‘ Discoverer.” 
A noble figure, standing erect in a boat, suggests Colum- 
bus; behind him is a sunset sky; by his side Fortune 
trims the sail and holds the tiller, Hope is at the prow, 
with one arm extended, Faith has buried her face in her 
hands, and floats in the deep sea by the side of the boat. 
Science unrolls a chart, which she holds carefully above 
the spray. 

The beauty of these female figures is very remarkable. 
Indeed, the sensuous charms which he has given—this 
gifted artist—to the severe goddess, Science, and the holy 
maiden, Faith, have suggested to some country members 
a different reading of the allegorical lesson, It is to them 
a siren group striving to lead away the modern Ulysses. 
But the whole composition is most noble—not so striking, 
however, as the opposite freseo, which commands instant 
attention by its three plunging horses, and also invites 
constant criticism by its conflicting and somewhat obscure 
symbolism. Mr. Van Brunt thinks these pictures too 
good for their place, and calls them a “ waste of great re- 
sources,” But it is doubtful if anything is too good for 
the thousands, the millions of eyes whg shall look up to 
the work of a great master, and shall, through the garish 
morning light, or the tender afternoon tones, or in the 
twilight softness, try to make out what the master meant 
by these poetic and flying clouds, these visionary chariots, 
these plunging horses, these suggestive human figures, 

It is a melancholy fact that Mr. Hunt probably hastened 
his own death by the enormous labor bestowed upon these 
figures, For fifty-five days, from sunrise to the latest 
hour of twilight, he worked and watched ; this enormous 
industry represented also five months’ work in his studio ; 
indeed, the work of his whole life went into them. 

To those artists who do things carelessly, let it be known 
that for these allegorical frescoes thirty or more prepara- 
tory charcoal drawings were made, twelve pastels and 
nineteen complete copies in oil. Later on in the work the 
conscientious artist demanded from his assistant a solemn 
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promise that if the work should prove a failure he would | 
paint ont both pictures in a single night. 

There is something of the pathos of this devoted and sad- 
dened life, this artistic battle with fading hopes and dying 
energies which lingers about the picture of the Discoverer. 
The artist was on his way to the setting sun, and its glory 
rests like a halo around his head. 

The Assembly chamber is brilliant in the evening. The | 
bright brass gas-fixtures, the rich colors—red, amethyst 
and yellow—the solid mahogany desks, the grand and 
noble Speaker’s alcove, all show at their best at the even- 
ing sessions. 

On the southern corridors the colored marble wainscot- 
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| and the stone moldings above and below are covered with 
| intricate and delicate patterns of interwoven, lace-like 
forms. Here we begin to see the Mexican onyx paneling, 
of which we have heard so much. ‘These panels are cut 
into slabs three feet square, and are separated or framed 


| by slightly convex rails of Sienna marble, the mottled sur- 
| face of which sets the beautiful onyx in u frame. 


Nothing 
in nature, except the opal, was ever so lovely as this onyx. 
It presents every delicate color most delicately—cream- 
color, sea-water, olive, ivory, rosy brown, neutral brown, 
red, green, blue in every state of semi-opacity and trans- 
lucence. All these lovely slabs are ‘‘laid haphazard with a 
motive.” Both panels and the rails of Sienna marble are 
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ing is of great richness and variety, substantial and en- | 
during. 

The use of marble in the Capitol has reached all the | 
grandeur and dignity of old Venice. It is eminently 
grand in the Senate Chamber, which rivals St. Mark’s, in 
Venice, in its gorgeous deta‘l. This noble room, one 
hundred feet in length and fifty in height, is the best 
monument to Mr. Richardson, who has made it what it 
is. He is one of the seven architects. 

This chamber is lighted by three large openings, rising 
from a level with th» floor, and six lesser openings near 
the ceiling. Two of the large windows are filled with 
disks of stained glass, which shale from topaz and ruby 
up to the now fashionable iridescent and opalescent tints, 
This stained glass tempers the glare which is so objection- 
able in the other rooms. Thess windows are arched, | 


| than four feet in depth. 


highly polished, and above this gem-like paneling is a 
string-course of simply-carved marble, and above this 
again the upper tier of windows, six in number. The 


' wall space above these windows is filled in with lead, 


heavily gilt, constituting a sort of frieze. This is worked 


| out in repoussé with a floriated and an arabesque design, 


so in its carefully studied light and shadow it will add im- 
mensely to the cool marble beneath. Nothing finer in 
complimentary color was ever devised. 

The oak ceiling is made of massive beams of oak, more 
These are supported on stone 
corbels sunk into the walls, and projecting under the 
beums. The corbels are to be carved into bold and vig- 
orous forms, derived from foliage and flowers. It is the 
intention to treat these groups of four panels with color, 
so that every group of four shall count asa whole. This 
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ceiling of broken masses is better for the voice, and the 
reverberating and reflecting echo is lost in the Senate 
Chamber. Its acoustic properties are good, in great con- 
trast to its sister Assembly Room. 

In the lower western wall-space is a dado of Knoxville 
marble, giving great solidity to the wall, and above this 


wall are three great arched spaces, occupying nearly the | 


whole width of the wall, and disclosing the galleries. These 
arches are supported by four massive columns of a dark, 
red-brown granite, with capitals of white marble exquis- 
itely carved, The arches are of yellow Sienna marble, 
and rails of gray marble, the projections of the galleries 
being supported by long flat corbels of gray stone elabor- 
ately carved. The wall is thus divided into three spaces— 
the marble foundation-wall, the arched space giving on the 
galleries, and the space for the golden frieze. 

The doorway and fireplaces of this splendid room are 
constructed of marble, as are the spaces between them. 
The openings of the fireplaces are about six feet in height 
and something more in breadth. The cheerful effect of 
these when filled with burning logs can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. Above the fire-openings are to be carved legends 


or symbolic devices, And bas-reliefs, illustrating the | 


legislative character of the room, filled with historical 
and legendary scenes, will cover the broad faces of the 
chimney-breasts, 

The chimneypieces are about half the height of the 
room. The great fields of onyx and gold will catch the 


broad southern light, and afford a diversity in the play of | 


color, and offer the necessary repose to the eye after look- 
ing at the surfaces broken by the arches of the windows 
to the south, east and west. Inclosed within the frieze is | 
to be a long rectangular space, which may be filled in with | 
mural painting, of some sort of allegorical subject, per- 
haps, 

Hanging in front of each of the arches which open upon 
the galleries is a bronze-wrought chandelier of the corona 
form. The corona is a broad band of metal, cut and bent | 
on the upper and lower edges, and having repoussé and cut | 
bosses at intervals. These chandeliers are suspended from 
the ceiling by long chains. The floor is covered with a 
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GRAND STAIRCASE IN THE CAPITOL, 


| carpet of soft texture, designed after the best Persian 

; work, It has a ground of dark-grayish blue, upon which 
| are spread curious flowers and leaves on a vinelike stem, 

in brown, red, orange, yellowish- gray, pink, yellow, 
be juicy olives, reflecting in its ornament the various 
colors which are spread upon the walls. This carpet sup- 
plies in the blue ground the one missing tint of which one 
would like to see more in this gorgeous, this sumptuous 
room. 

The galleries have never been popular, owing to their 
extreme steepness. Ladies are, therefore, admitted to the 
floor on proper occasions. 

This room is the success of the Capitol. Never were 
Senators so nobly lodged. The whole detail is the perfec- 
tion of modern decorative art, which searches up and down 
the corridors of the Past for whatever is superb and ac- 
curate in color, design, or in ornament. 
| The State Library will occupy the front of the two upper 

stories, and it is believed that this will be the most 
| attractive room in the world. The view will be over the 
whole city, and up and down the Hudson, one of surpass- 
ing extent and loveliness. Indeed, the views are striking 
| everywhere from the upper windows of the Capitol, em- 
| bracing the whole of that healthy, picturesque City of 
Albany, successor to little Dutch Beverwyck, with its 
noble surroundings, and in itself the most up-and-down-hil/ 
| place in the world after Edinburgh, and scarcely less beau- 
tiful than ‘‘ Auld Reekie.” 

We might spend hours over the heating apparatus, 
which is colossal ; over the batteries of six steel boilers ; 
over the admirable plan for removing foul air from the 
Senate and the Assembly Chamber by means of openings 
in the roof. There are concealed openings for the admit- 
tance of fresh air in the furniture and floors. It must be 


| conceded that the air of the Capitol is not always fresh or 


tempered as it should be; but this will be learned later. 
There is a capability for freshness, which is most desirable. 
Here and there a gallery is cut off by an unsightly 


| modern structure to protect the rooms from draft. 
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It is thus that the absence of the ‘‘one man power” is 
discernible. No one architect was allowed to carry out 
his legitimate design ; no one was kept at the work to see 
it finished until now ; and, therefore, while each man has 
left some fine specimens of what he could do, as in the 
case of the Eidlitz staircase, unhappily there is in this 
magnificent palace of the people, as we have seen, a lack 
of unity, a loss of the supreme majesty of a leading 
thought. 

Of much of the work each group of observers say : 
‘‘ We do not know what it means,” or else, *‘ For one-half 
the money a better house for the needs of Legislative ser- 
vice might have been built,” but not a more splendid- 
looking thing outside, perhaps. 

These are some hostile criticisms abroad, The Court 
of Appeals have threatened to go to New York unless 
better quarters were provided for them. The irritation of 
the judges was, however, allayed by the promise of the 
Capitol Commissioners that they shall have the large 
rooms set apart for the Library and Board of Regents. 

The Governor has now, for two months (1882), occupied 
the magnificent new Executive Chamber, situated at the 
southeast corner of the building. The walls of this room 
are of a rich maroon velvet and colored stamped leather, 
paneled with mahogany. The ceiling is of mahogany, 
beautifully carved. The immense fireplace is fitted up 
with brass. ‘Tiles of singular beauty cover the floor and 
sides, and a noble pair of old brass andirons, lately brought 
from England, hold up the logs of a blazing wood-fire, 
This noble room is sixty feet long by forty wide, and is 
wainscoted to a height of ten or twelve feet with mahog- 
any. It is admirably furnished, and has three or four 
rooms en suite devoted to the Governor; one especially 
has fine oak cases for holding public documents, which 
fill this muniment room, as it would be called in England, 
and near this room is the ‘‘ Corridor of Columns,” 

After this great work is finished, and the old Capitol 
and State Library are demolished, the grounds about the 
Capitol will be intrusted to Frederick Law Olmstead, to 
whom the Central Park owes so much of its beauty. 
Then we may expect to see an approach to this stupendous 
pile in keeping with its grandeur. Seven acres will be 
thrown into a park, embellished in the most perfect style 
with trees, flowers, fountains, etc., etc. 

The elevation of the Capitol place is 155 feet above the 
lovel of the Hudson, and the ground falls off to the east- 
ward fifty-one feet. In front, State Street, a broad, hand- 
some avenue, leads toward the river. 

Every morning the Dutch farmers, singing songs in the 
Dutch language, come in to Albany, and placing their carts 
along in the open street, sell their produce. This is the 
last lingering Dutch custom, but a very impressive and a 
very picturesque one. It reminds one of a similar scene 
in many a European city, and is, in its way, strikingly 
commemorative of the early romantic and peculiar history 
of the place. 

So much for the great Capitol at Albany, of which we 
have told but half the story. 


A RELIC OF THE REVOLUTION, 


Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF OLD ENGLAND—HeER BeQueEstTs. 


Ar the last meeting of the Virginia Historical Society, 
in Richmond, Va., a curious ancient document was read 
by the Corresponding Secretary. Itis in the handwriting 
of Colonel Thomas Waring, of Goldberry, Essex County, 
Va., an ardent rebel, who was with Washington at the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton, It is entitled, ‘* The 
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Last Will and Testament of Old England,” and is dated 
at the ‘‘ Palace of Necessity, this 19th day of April—just 
four years from the fatal day on which my last opportunity 
was lost by shedding the blood of America at Lexington— 
in the year 1779.” The following are the bequests made : 


“T, Old England, being in a very weak and languishing state, 
through voluptuousness and loss of Blood, do make and ordain 
this my last will and testament, in the manner following—vizt.: 
Imprimis—I do give and bequeath unto the Bishops of St. Asaph 
and Peterborough, to be equally divided among them, all my re- 
ligion. 

“2. I give all my sincerity to the Worthy Members of the Min- 
ority in the House of Commons, 

“*3, I give all my knowledge in Politicks to Lord Camden and 
Lord Abingdon and those other noble Lords who oppos’d the 
Ministry in their Mischievious and Cursed war in America, 

“4, I give to my sister Scotland all my Pride and Haughtiness. 

“5, I give to my sister Ireland the one-half of my Poverty, Dis- 
tress and Ruin. 

“6. I give to the Earl of Bute and Lord North all my Treach- 
ery and Tyranny, to be equally divided among them. 

“7. I give to Lord Howe and General Howe all my Cruelty as 
a reward for their Treatment of the American Prisoners. 

“8. I give all my low cunning to Lord Mansfield and Lord 
George Gordon. 

“9, I give all my stupidity and obstinacy to the present min- 
istry. 

“10. I give my Power by Sea and Land to the French King. 

“11. I give my integrity to the King of Spain. 

“12. I give my Trade and Commerce to the State of Holland. 

13. I give those abject Mortals, the Tories of America, one Ton 
of Hemp, to be equally distributed amongst them by I. C. 

“14. I give my right and Title in that most glorious tract 
called Magna Charta to the United States of America, to their 
Heirs and Assigns for ever. 

“15. I give unto my Colonies in America—vizt., Canada, Nova 
Scotia, East and West Florida, the West Indies—the other half of 
my Poverty, Distress and Ruion; and I do appoian the United 
States of America to be guardisty of my said Colonies,” 


GOSSIP ABOUT TURQUOISES, 


E\verypopy is supposed to know what a turquoise is, 
and yet it is very easy to be mistaken concerning this 
favorite gem. ‘The specimen so much admired may one 
day prove to be a deceiver, may not be a true, high-class 
Persian stone at all, may come from the Sinai region ; or, 
worse still, from a French source; or, worst of all, may 
be mere paste and sham. But suppose the charming 
stone, which has been the cynosure of many eyes, is truly 
Persian, and faultless in all discoverable respects, its 
owner may some fine morning be annoyed to find its glo- 
rious celestial complexion gone, and that which yesterday 
looked like the blue of an angel’s eye has a tint which is 
better understood than described. On the other hand, 
this fickle beauty may prove true, and flourish in its 
pristine loveliness for many years; and not until it has 
well repaid its admirers may its complexion change to that 
fatal green or sickly white which is to be deprecated. It 
would seem as if some did not lose their skyblue tint at 
all, for there are ancient specimens which look as well as 
ever they did. 

Until modern times, it was thought that all real tur- 
quoises came from Persia, where they formed a govern- 
ment monopoly, though not a very lucrative one. Two 
centuries and a half ago, an old traveler to Persia says of 
one city: ‘‘I myself bought turquoises there, which they 
call firuse, and are found in great quantities near Nisabur 
and Firuska, of the bigness of a pea—nay, some as big as 
little beans—for 23 or 2s, 6d. at the most, Rubies and 
granates (garnets) were also very cheap there.” The case 
is very different now, though the value of turquoises 
ranges from a few pence, for minute specimens, to such 
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Sums that as much as $2,000 has been paid for one. It is 
said that not all turquoises, even when first found, are of 
the desired color, and that they vary from white to a fine 
azure blue, occasionally greenish ; but, adds Mr. Eman- 
uel, ‘‘only the fine blue stones are of any value. These 
are called by the French de vieille roche, and if the back 
can be examined it will commonly have a rusty or dark- 
brown look, which is due to the stratum of stone from 
which it has been detached. Artificial specimens are 
without this, of course ; and those which come from Sinai 
are of a pale, yellowish-red color at the back when part- 
icles of the rock from which they have been taken continue 
to adhere.” 

To refer again to that vexatious change of color already 
spoken of, it may be due in some cases to ‘* contact with 
acids, musk, camphor or other scents,” which should 
therefore be avoided. There is, in fact, no ground for the 
supposition that this gem, by its changes, indicates the 
wearer’s state of health, Mr. Streeter says that in the 
Middle Ages few stones had such wonderful gifts and 
virtues attributed to them as this had. But, to realize 
these advantages, it was a necessary condition that the 
stone should have been received as a gift. He adds: 
“Even to this day in the northeast there is a proverb— 
“that a turquoise given by a loving hand carries with it 
happiness and good fortune,’ and another—‘that the 
color of a turquoise pales when the well-being of the giver 
is in danger.’” 

Most persons may have seen examples with Oriental in- 
scriptions engraved upon them, and some are known 
which have been cut as cameos or intaglios, It is re- 
corded that a fine suite of twelve about the size of a finger- 
nail, all alike in dimensions, form and color, and en- 
graved with the heads of the twelve Cxsars, were sold 
some seventy years ago for about $1,875. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany had a turquoise on which was carved a 
head of Christ. Most of these carved stones, however, gre 
of modern work, 

One surprise at the London exhibition of 1851 was a col- 
lection of turquoises from a new locality, where they had 
been recently discovered by the exhibitor, Major Macdon- 
ald. They came from the Sinaitic region, and were very 
numerous, more than two hundred of them cut and polished, 
and others in their natural condition. The variety thus rep- 
resented is darker and of a finer blue than the best Persian 
stones, and the original specimens were greatly admired. 
They resemble exactly some which M. Rochet d’Hericourt 
brought from Abyssinia, but they, unfortunately, have the 
habit of changing their hue in the most rapid and myste- 
rious manner. These turquoises are to be distinguished 
from the Persian by the method already described. 

A third kind of turquoise is known as the fossil tur- 
quoise, or odontolite, which is either fossil ivory or bone 
colored by phosphate of iron. Acids cause it to effer- 
vesce, and when heated it gives off a fetid odor. It may 
be electrified by friction without an insulator, and retains 
its electricity for hours, which is not the case with the Ori- 
ental turquoise. It very much resembles the precious 
kind both in color and appearance, and may be readily 
mistaken for it. The name of turqouise de nouvelle roche, 
sometimes given it, has also been applied to a Persian 
variety of little merit. Its value is small, but it is more 
prized abroad than in England. It is not so liable to 
change as the other kinds. 

Of artificial turquoises it is needless to speak, for, like 
all imitations of gems, “no person of taste would con- 
sciously wear them, They are, however, very common, 
and are in many cases excellent imitations, though they 
lack the softuess of lustre which belongs to genuine spe- 





cimens, and have a glassy iook—as might be expected, in- 
deed, for glass they are. 

The turquoise is cut with a smooth, round top, and its 
shape is commonly circular or oval, but sometimes it is 
nearly heart-shaped, or, even, almost a square. Defects 
of form are, as far as possible, hidden in the setting, as 
also are faults in the surface near the edges. It is deserv- 
edly popular for its beauty, and the grace it adds to the 
wearer. It is sure to be noticed, but is never gaudily con- 
spicuous, whether mounted in rings, brooches, ear-pend- 
ants, necklaces, or scarf-pins. Sometimes it is alone, at 
others in clusters, or in rows; but no matter how, when 
truly good. If mounted with other stones, it is best ac- 
companied by brilliants or pearls. The possessor of a 
well-set turquoise bracelet or other large ornament of fine 
stones may be envied, and happily such are seldom out of 
fashion. 

Some readers may like to be reminded of ‘‘ Stories in 
Precious Stones,” a nice book by Miss Zimmern, pub- 
lished in 1873, This lady takes the turquoise (‘Only an 
Old Bone”’) as the subject of her December story. She 
tells us that it is a Persian emblem for that month, and 
gives as its attribute or sentiment, ‘* Prosperity in Love.” 


JAPANESE VELVETS, 

Ir is well known that in the manufacture of rich and 
curious combinations in textiles the Japanese are ex- 
tremely proficient. We understand that they have re- 
cently attempted the manufacture of velvet, and the 
industrial world will await the results with interest. Some 
of the most beautifal cloths are the product of the Ty- 
coon’s looms, for he manufactures court robes, and nearly 
everything worn by himself. It has been the custom also 
for each daimio to have his private loom for weaving the 
brocades with his own crest which he and his retainers 
wore, These brocades were of satin and dull silk, or of 
silk and goldthread. The last was a popular combination 
of rich Japanese textiles, and numerous designs appear in 
silk and gold woven together. 

Rich cloths of every description, from the thickest satin 
or brocade to the thinnest gauze, are woven in the most 
beautiful and artistic manner; and in some of the very 
simplest fabrics, in towels and dusters of the cheapest 
material, are seen very eftective designs, The Japanese 
grasp boldly in the most incongruous elements, and bring 
out of them a certain pleasing,,even harmonious, effect. 
A broken bamboo or two, a flight of strange-looking 
birds, a few creeping plants introduced in rather startling 
colors, give a rather outré appearance, which is at the same 
time fascinating. 

The Japanese seem to have no code of coloring, but 
each one seizes the tints that seem happiest to his mind ; 
yet they have a sort of instinct in the matter, being mas- 
ters of the law of contrast. So, too, in the designs them- 
selves. There is no need, and especially in the cloths 
adorned with embroidery, for one pattern to be repeated. 
Flowers may be scattered about, but no two seem to be 
quite alike, nor could we wish them so when we consider 
their strange but exquisite beauty. 

Velvet is not a native manufacture of Japan, though re- 
cently they have introduced it to some extent, It is not 
probable, however, that they will follow the old style of 
making it, and therefore we mgy expect something new 
and even startling in the line, 
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Weatru is not apt to be modest; the faco of a dollar 
never blushes, 
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Saxpwicnes are said to have been named after the Earl 
of Sandwich, the celebrated statesman of the reigns of 
George If. and George Ili. Grose, the antiquary, and a 
contemporary of the earl, notes the sandwich as ‘said to 
have been a favorite dish of the Earl of Sandwich.” The 
Earl of Sandwich was an inveterate gambler, and so as to 
be able to eat without stopping the game, used to tell the 
waiters to bring him for refreshment a slice of meat be- 
tween two pieces of bread. The word has of late years 
been applied to men walking in the streets displaying 
advertisements pasted on boards which are carried before 
and behind, and between which they are inclosed like the 
meat in a sandwich 


THE SOLDIER. 


I saw him at morning adown the green glen, 
Young, bonnie, and merry, a man among men; 
There sang he aloud with the birds, as he passed, 
So merry a ditty—ah, me! ’twas the last! 


I saw him at noon by the side of the stream— 
There walked we together, and talked in a dream; 
Hie kissed me, he kissed me, and, clasping me fast, 
Sighed, “ Maybe, beloved, this kiss is the last!” 


I saw him when gloaming was gathering gray, 

Pale, pale, on the greensward, smit sore in tho fray; 
One look on my face he in silence upcast, 

And bade me farewell with a smile—with the last! 


And since, when ’tis dark over meadow and stream, 
I have seen him a thousand times over in dream, 

And first have sighed low to the spirit who passed, 
That he was the first one, and would be the last! 


GINSENG HUNTING, 
Grvsena, or the wild sarsaparilla, is a small plant, 
rarely growing over two feet high, known by botanists as 
Aralia. The Chinese are very fond of smoking the root 
or chewing it. At one time ginseng was worth its weight 
in gold, but now it brings from $1.25 to $1.90 a pound. 
The plant grows in cool places, and likes the shade, In 
East Tennessee, about the time the root is long enough to 
gather, the country girls and boys form ginseng-parties, 
and spend days and nights in the caves and on the moun- 
tain sides hunting the ginseng-root. The plant is known 
by its bright-red berries and solitary shield-like leaf, sit- 
ting on a stalk. Now commences the fun. ‘The first one 
who sees the plant raises a shout, and the crowd makes for 
it, and commence to dig for the root. If a boy succeeds 
first in getting it, he has the privilege of kissing every 
girl in the crowd. It is said that the girls never try very 
hard to seize the root, for reasons which are obvious to— 
themselves. The party lump together the fruits of their 
hunt and sell it to the nearest country store at a price 
varying from 75 cents to $1 per pound, then divide. Gin- 


seng-hunting is a great holiday institution among the 
country people and farmers of East Tennessee, North Car- 
| olina, Georgia and Virginia. 
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FAIRY ENID. — SOON SHE WAS BEFORE ONE OF THE GREAT MIRRORS, TIMIDLY SHRINKING FROM THE GLANCE OF A LITTLE FAIRY 
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WHERE THE BROOK AND THE WILLOW 
KISS. 
A worD, 8 look, two clasped hands, 
Their plighted troths are taken; 
Their hearts are light, their future bright; 
Can aught this fond dream waken? 


A word, a look, two clasped hands, 
Their plighted troths are broken; 
Their paths diverge—will they e’er merge? 
A lone heart but the token. 


FAIRY ENID. 

By THE Rev. HENRY WHITNEY CLEVELAND. 

_ ET us have a story, beginning near 
the old fountain in the City Hall 
Square, in New York, and we will 
not pause to wonder why a plot of 
ground shaped like a flat-iron was 
ever called a square. In that day, 
when a monster marble courthouse 
had not spoiled all the broad end 
of the inclosure, and a huge granite 
post-office the other, our Enid was 
not a bit of a fairy, but a dirty little 
goblin. 

It was one of those gusty days 
<* in March which are painful to all 
dwelers in the American metropolis 
\ who happen to be out of doors. 

A lady and gentleman had just 
crossed rent and were picking their way through the 
little triangle before the City Hail, in the direction of the 
foot of Chatham Street. The gentleman was middle-aged, 
handsome and stout. The lady was quite young, almost 
girlish, and of the most bewitching beauty, like Southern 
fruit, dark, rich, and ripe. The open space which they 
neared seemed the playground for all the cold wind that 
en rushing up all the streets from both rivers and from 

the bay. There was just enough drizzle of rain to show 
that the lead-colored clouds flying away overhead were de- 
moralized and leaky. 

Ever and anon some gud from the mouth of a street 
would get the mastery over the other gusts and drive the 
half-frozen mist into the faces of the passers-by with the 
force and painful sting of small shot. Besides the rain, 
it had been snowing. There was black and dissipated- 
looking ice, yet unshoveled from next the curbstones. 
There was the filth of the midstreet, left by the thousands 
of ever-passing teams, with the grit constantly worn from 
the paving-stones, And all of it was mixed into a fluid 
paste, which was looked at and avoided and then stepped 
into by the thousands of bipeds, each armed with an um- 
brella. 

And in every failure to walk on tiptoe, and in every 
petticoat lifted just too late to avoid the splash of the 
omnibus-wheel, as in every nose upturned to avoid the 
compound smell of the fluid, there was expressed the con- 
tempt of pedestrian mankind for slush. 

In that open space the heaviest overcoats seemed but of 
canvas, as the wind passed right through them to the 
flesh, 

The young lady, who was provided with waterproof and 
muff, seemed to feel the cold less than the gentleman, 
who was much her senior, and much the more thickly 
clothed. 

As they emerged into the paved space, where street- 
cars are always waiting and newsboys always shouting, 








they became conscious of a queer sort of great brown 
birds hopping about in the mud and of the crossing, 

A second glance showed them to consist of five little 
girls, all with short, ragged dresses of a uniform mud- 
color, and, with one exception, all with bare legs, and the 
coarse shoes furnished by charity-houses. 

The shoes seemed made of mud, and the legs were too 
blue with the intense cold, as well as splashed and dirty, 
to shock even the most modest objector to short skirts, as 
they did not in the least suggest flesh. So little looked 
these children like the sweet darlings left at home to nestle 
in woolens by coal fires, that thousands of fathers of such 
home children never thought these might be cold to the 
very heart, or starved. 

Each had the stump of what had been a broom in her 
hand, and this pretext for street-sweeping was the mask 
for begging, which at that day shielded them from the 
police and the vagrant laws. 

No sooner did they discover a lady and gentlemen in 
that thoroughfare, so usually given up to the bustle of 
trade, than they formed themselves into an unwelcome 
escort, and hovered around with hands extended, and 
brooms held up as signs of a vocation which had left no 
trace on the street. The beseeching cries were, ‘‘ Please, 
sir, gim’meapenny.” ‘Please, ma’m, for just one penny.” 
**One for me, too, sir.” ‘* We sweeps, we duz.” * Please, 
sir, won’t you gin us all pennies ?” 

And such little liars as they were! So soon as one 
would receive the coveted coin, she would dodge to the 
rear and the other side, confident in the common disguise 
of dirt to bar identity, and exclaiming: 

“Now, sir, please gim’me one, You gim um all pen- 
nies but me, And please, sir, and, ma’am, here’s sister ; 
you ain’t gin her none yet !” 

At least twenty of the coppers were gone, and each of 
the five were still protesting in turn that she had received 
none, when the young lady caught sight of a little cross- 
ing-sweeper, who had been on the other side of the way, 
and who was actually sweeping. This made six in the 
gang. The gentleman responded. to the nod of his com- 
panion, and the two passed on, while the emptying of a 
street-car, which was off the track, drew the little gang of 
magpies toward it. 

The other child had not observed them, and seemed to 
need money more than the others. Her low-cut dress, 
which had evidently been the party garment of some child 
of fortune, and had come to her by way of some charity- 
house dispensing worn-out clothing, left her arms and 
shoulders bare; and if shoes had ceme with the dress, 
some pawnshop had them now. 

When persons passed she only held out a thin hand and 
appealed by a look, but spoke no word. She was no 
eleaner than the others, nor could be, in the constant 
splash of vehicles and the avoidance of being trampled to 
death. As they reached her the lady took the extended 
hand—so eloquent in its starved poverty—and drew her, 
half-frightened and resisting, to the sidewalk. 

s* What is your name ?” she asked, in that conventional 
way of getting acquainted with a child, 

** Enid, sir—ma’am, I mean, Oh, please don’t send me 
to the Tombs! 1 didn’t take any chestnuts over there— 
only went to warm a bit at the fire. Oh, please!” 

** We will not hurt you,” said the lady, smiling with the 
thought that probably a strong temptation to steal a few 
of the hot nuts caused the present fear, 

As she looked, she noticed that the eyes uplifted to her 
own were deeply blue, that a clean place, where the wet 
dress had wiped the smirch from the child’s bosom, was 
fair as a lily, and that the tangled, dirty hair was of a pure 
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- yellow, so admired in later years. The gentleman, wish- 
ing to assure the little creature that he was not seeking 
victims for the Island prisons for children, said, kindly : 

** We are trying to find a poor little girl to live with us. 
Would you like to stay in our home ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

He looked and felt puzzled how to act in a case where 
he had expected prompt negation, and the dark-eyed lady 
said : 

‘* She will be as nice as any ;” then added, to the child, 
** How much do you have to make a day ?” 

The question implied that this beautiful lady knew of 
the way in which persons send gangs of children to the 
streets, with the alternative of a certain sum of money to 
be begged or a whipping on return; and the child 
promptly answered : 

‘*We have to make thirty cents apiece, and I’ve only 
six cents. People don’t feel for pennies when it’s so cold.” 

The lady continued: 

“If I give you twenty-five cents will you go home and 
wash your face, and let me come and see you ?” 

Ti Yes, ma’am, ” 

‘* Where do you live ?” 

‘‘With Granny Moss, Fifty-eight, in Mulberry Street, 
in the backyard cellar, ma’am.” 

‘‘Here is the money, and ten cents more to get your 
dinner at that hot-pie stand. Run along, now.” 

And the astonished child scarcely staid for thanks, as 
she dashed away with the crisp fractional currency tightly 
clinched in the numb little hands, 

* * . + a * * 

An hour or two later, and dirty, moldy, crowded Mul- 
berry Street, with its smells half frozen up, and its wet 
doorsteps less crowded under the influence of sleet and 
rain, saw the rare spectacle of a well-dressed gentleman 
and a plainly-clothed but beautiful young woman, seeking 
one of the backyard dens of the street. . 

To those who have never seen such places, words do not 
tell what one sees, and to .those who have, only a rapid 
sketch is needed to recall the picture. 

Old brick houses, deserted long since by tenants too re- 
spectable to live ‘‘down-town.”” 

The walls, dark and spongy, as if soaked through and 
through with all the nameless shame and filth and cruelty 
they have witnessed. The window-glass never washed, 
and the ropes from house to house, and roof to roof, like 
a great spider-web, from sleet-soaked ground and blotched 
walls to tops of chimney-pots, laden with their garlands of 
ragged clothes of the men and the women, the children 
and the negroes, who require all days to be washday, and 
are never the cleaner, 

The burrows, down worn and ice-clad steps, where all 
light comes from @ hole called the door, after having all 
the lighting powers of light extracted by the tall walls and 
the bowers of red flannel and of dingy cotton. 

The gentleman and lady passed through the passage of 
the front house, among a score of dirty women, and, cau- 
tiously passing down the icy steps under the next houses, 
saw just nothing at all, but heard an old woman say : 

** And what are you after ?” 

The gentleman, whom we may as well begin to call Mr, 
Edwin Adams, said : 

‘‘ We would like to seo where we are, if that were pos- 
sible.” 

“ Humph !” responded the voice ; ‘‘ that’s because you’re 
quality, and has glass winders, Here, Enid, you brat, get 
a match and light a candle. Cuss these bat-eyed folks 
that come to tall, and don’t even bring old clothes !” 

The visitors did not reply to the compliment, which so 





plainly indicated the way to male themselves welcome, 
and the spot of flame which soon lit the filthy cellar gave 
thé sight of the occupan 

Then the child introduced them to the bundle of rags in 
the chair, who was assorting a lot of as dirty rags on the 
floor, by saying : 

‘* Granny Moss, these are the ones as paid me out of the 
gang to-day.” 

To which was returned : 

**So, so! You're welcome if you’re the ready money, 
and not the tract and Scriptur’ sort. You'd better give me 
all that you’ve got to give out in the building, for ’'m 
r’al honest—I am—and put here for that! I'll divide 
fair |” 

**T am not a stranger to these streets,” was the quiet 
reply. 

‘*So you’re up to snuff, are ye? Well, what’s your 
little game ?” 

The gentleman replied : 

‘*T have come to offer to take Enid as my daughter.” 

And he pointed to where the child, now with clean legs 
and face, was sitting in the lap of dark-eyed Kate—his 
wife, 

‘*What’ll ye give ?” was the business-like question, 

‘Is she your child, or related to you 2” asked Mrs. 
Adams. 

“Well, you see, honey, I ain’t a fool, and I see you 
ain’t, It’s of no use me claimin’ that six girls, all of um 
about of an ageness, is mine by natur’, Then, like as not, 
you axed afore you cum at the p’leece office, an’ found out, 
None of um is mine, but I’ve took um from drunk people, 
or found um lost; an’ them six, an ’four more in the rag 
biziness, an’ a boy an’ a gal sellin’ flowers, is all raised to 
honest industry by me. They gets feed an’ close an’ 
shelter, and I’m a charity-house—I am—for poor infants, 
and I lets um do better when I’m paid for it—thar? 1’m 
honest.” 

He continued : 

‘*Have you any evidence as to who Enid’s parents 
were ?” 

‘** Not a scrap ; I tell ye honest. She was left in a silk 
handkercher, with no name on it, an’ no clothes on her, at 
Mr, Pease’s school down at the P’ints. I found her before 
he did, and didn’t ring his bell.” 

‘*Then it was the intention of the mother to have her 
taken in there, and adopted or bound out ?” 

** Like enough ; but that ain’t a State asylum, and can’t 
make a fuss about what they hever had inside, Then I 
saved her from the shame o’ charity.” 

Mr. Adams tried to hide the aversion he felt, and con- 
tinued : P 

** Did you give her the name of Enid, or was there some 
paper with her suggesting a name ?” ; 

“‘Nary scrap,” she said. ‘‘ Some fine ladies, with enough 
velvet on to pay for my feed a year, come here to have all 
the brats baptized into the Church. Much good it done 
um, only to squall like blazes at the wet. They baptized 
her Enid, and I let um, and sold the white gown it was 
done in,” she continued. ‘And she’s a likely little gal, 
too, but funny—awful funny. She hears all sorts of 
things at Mr, Pease’s school about children what is lambs, 
and a man as takes um out to green grass, and carries um 
in his arms, and all stuff like that. And it runs in her 
head all day, and she dreams at night, and sorter frightens 
a body like, a-talkin’ to folks in the air, with her eyes 
wide open, and all smilin’ like. But I can cure her of 
that. It’s only greens she wants, an’ I'll give her a nice 
mess of b’iled cabbage, and she’d never disturb ye, I’ll be 
bound,” 
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Mr. Adams saw that no more information could be ob- 
tained, even if the old hag possessed it, and said : 

“It is not my habit to pay for children, but I will agree 
to give a good suit of woolen clothes, shoes and stockings, 
to each of the other children, and you must agree before a 
magistrate not to sell or pawn the clothes, but to let them 
be worn ont. I will pay the rent of two large up-stairs 
rooms for six months to get you and them out of this 
cellar. And I will pay you one hundred dollars in 
money if you bind yourself to keep them in-doors and 
dry on wet days.” 

“You are mighty grand,” she said. 


‘*But as I’m the 
owner, I'll make the terms. 


You can take Enid right 





court, and there was much looking into of police records, 
and questioning of the local magistrates, There was rumor 
of new street regulations. 

At the same time there was a stranger at 58 Mulberry 
Street, in the back-yard, and with his very bad clothes, 
which seemed once to have been very fine clothes, and his 
small, active form, together with his hints of goods to be 
had for nothing, which would gell for more than old rags, 
he completely won the heart of old Granny Moss, and was 
told by her all the little impositions she had practiced 
upon the public by means of her trained beggars. 

In the meantime, the March of that year had been cold 
and bitter beyond precedent, and little Enid—a beggar 
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WHERE THE BROOK AND THE WILLOW KISS.— SEB POEM ON PAGE 418. 


along for five hundred dollars, gold, in my hand, and 
you'll let the gang and others alone.” 

**Is that the best you will do ?” he asked. 

** The level best,” she said, with a grin. 

He nodded his head to Kate, and they left the cellar 
without a word, save of goo?-by to the weeping Enid, and 
a crisp green note in her hand, to save her from the beat- 
ing likely to follow the hag’s disappointment. 

* * * * * * * 

During the next four or five weeks, Mr. Edwin Adams 
began for the first time in his life to frequent the offices of 
the city government, and also to give large dinner-parties 
at his own house, at which the guests were mainly city 
aldermen, and prominent politicians of the party in office. 
He was also seen driving out on the Bloomingdale Road 
with His Honor the Mayor. 

At the offices there were witnesses examined, as in a 





still, and dressed as scantily as possible, in order to excite 
the more compassion—was once found half dead in the 
street, and taken to the fine old hospital, which, at that 
day, stood at the head of Pearl Street. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Moss guessed her whereabouts, and 
in such clothes as she never wore in the cellar, with red 
eyes, and a probable story that the child had strayed from 
a good home, and had her clothes changed by thieves, to- 
gether with the assertion of motherhood, won belief, and 
reclaimed the child for fresh exposure. 

At last there was a bright April day, with just enough 
of showers from the blue-and-white heavens to drench the 
street-sweepers and draw pennies at the crossings, when 
there was an appearance of blue-uniformed police from 
every corner, and a swoop as of hawks on dirty doves, and 
the six little girls soon found themselves at the City Hall, 
with scores of other street Arabs arriving at intervals. 
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At the same hour, Mr. Adams and the new lodger at 58 
Mulberry Street went down the cellar steps together, and 
the old woman said : 

“IT thought you'd have to come to my terms, Do you 
want her now at any price ?” 

The answer came from the self-repnted thief, who 
opened his very ragged overcoat to show the blue vest 
and shield of a police officer, as he said : 

‘*T am Detective Rokesmith, especially put on this case 
by the superintendent. You are taken in charge for 
public swindling —come !” 

And he had the steel bracelets upon her in a moment. 

There was a great cry and some wool, and the end of it 
was that the old woman had a home with high stone walls, 
in a fine situation upon the Hudson River for many 
months, The next morning’s papers said that begging by 
means of children, selling cheap articles for the support of 
adults was to cease. Also the trade upon the sympathies 
of the public by the systematic sending forth of half-nude 
children. Grown people, fond of idle drunkenness, had 
henceforth to beg or steal without this infant disguise, 

Of the hundreds of children taken up that day and 
during the week, many of tender years were sent to the 
great city asylums, and more and older ones to safe 
homes in the farm-lands of the West. None were put as 
permanent drones in the endowed benevolent homes of 
the city. 

Enid went up Broadway in the first carriage she had 
ever seen the inside of, and then down West Eleventh 
Street to a large brick corner house. At the door she was 
met by Kate, who took her in at once out of the world 
into fairyland. 

* * - * * ” . 

The glass around the door, which looked so dull from 
the outside, was of the brightest crimson, green, orange, 
and purple as the unclouded American sunshine streamed 
through it, and the hall oilcloth would have seemed of 
variegated marble had she known what marble was. 

Even the hatrack had its mirror, and the swinging globe 
of the gas-pendant looked like a great pearl. 

The stair-carpet was soft with its woven flowers, and 
that upper chamber, with its green-and-white carpet, its 
rich green silken bed-covers, and white ruffled pillows ; its 
chairs of yellow maple and green silk damask, the flowing 
window-curtains ef white muslin, embroidered with but- 
terflies in green and purple ; its mirror from floor to ceil- 
ing, revealing what she took for another chamber; the 
china of white-and-gold, and bird-cage of golden wire, gay 
with the birds of the Canary Isles ; its stand of blooming 
geraniums, and great basin of goldfish—were all to her a 
new revelation of what heaven might be, if this were still 
the earth. For in the whole city full of splendor, she had 
never before been up Broadway far enough to see the best 
of the shop windows; had never been on the bay, ner 
aeross the two rivers on a ferry-boat, nor dreamed of the 
green uptown squares, nor the great Park. 

In another room near at hand she was undressed for the 
perfumed water of a marble bath, and soon was before one 
of the great mirrors again, timidly shrinking from the 
glance of a little fairy in blue silk dress and pearl-colored 
stockings, with golden curls and white neck and arms, 
with silken sash-ribbons as violet as her eyes; and utterly 
bewildered when dark-eyed Kate, also reflected in her own 
ruby silk and soft old lace, said, quietly: 

“Look again, darling ; it is Enid you see.” 

It was days before she learned to know herself when 
suddenly met by this image, and weeks before the manners 
of Mulberry Street and the crossings could vanish from 





the new atmosphere. 


Once, in walking out to take the air, and purchase with 
her own money from the gay shops, she involuntarily 
held out her hand to a woman with a kind face at a cross- 
ing. But this lady never guessed that the action was the 
habit of a young life made strong by punishment, and, 
smiling at the supposed mistake in identity, bent and 
kissed her, and passed on. 

All the police waiting at the thronged Broadway corners 
to aid people in avoiding horses and wheels im passing over 
were polite now. But as one would lift her in his arms to 
save her from danger and her kid boots from stain, she 
would shrink and scarcely suppress a scream, for the old 
cry of ‘Hoi! hoi! there, you beggar !” seemed sounding 
in her ears, 

Then as some old hag would look up from prodding in 
a street ashbarrel, and turn to appraise the clothes of the 
child, she would turn sick at heart in the sudden fear of 
the pawn-shop, the cellar, and the whip. 

* aa * o * * 

So long had Fairy Enid been kept among the cruel 
ogres of poverty and crime, that the memery of them was 
retained by a pain in her breast, a flush on her check, and 
a refusal of the white flesh to grow plump and rosy, which 
gave promise that she would soon put off the gay garments 
of her fairyhood, not for the graces of womanheod, but 
for the starry wings and white robes of the holy angels. 

She had a kind ef education in Bible stories and re- 
ligious truths, fer various benevolent people had houses 
in her old part of the city, built or hired for the purposes 
of charity, and it was their rule to use the clothes and 
shoes and coals and bread as bribes to the attendance on 
their prayer-meetings and Sabbath-classes, 

Indeed, at times, when the beggar gangs were of little 
profit, or in need of rest, food and clothes, after a Winter’s 
campaign, it had been the habit of Granny Moss to board 
them at nominal prices as charity for a month er two, and 
ease her wicked old soul with the fiction that a brief 
period of singing and New Testament was educating and 
reforming her little ones, But they were always retaken, 
and rewhipped into lying and stealing by her. 

From such experiences, together with the new ones of 
churches and up-town Sabbaths, just dawning upon her, 
it was possible for Enid to thank heaven and Christ, and 
as such thoughts had been the only sweetness of her old 
life, they yet came to her, awake, or in dreams of the 
night. 

* * * * * * 

One night it seemed to her that she gradually ceased to 
be a little girl, and became one of those frightened, silent 
little lambs, such as she had sometimes seen for sale alive 
at Washington Market. 

She was no more in her room, but in a wild place like 
the ramble in the Park—only all briers and thorns and 
waste land. 

And there was a great wolf, not fed and fat as in the 
Museum, but wild, fire-eyed, gaunt and hungry, following 
her track, and creeping after her through the thiekets, 

At the same time she saw a very different sight, above 
and far beyond her. 

It was a country where every tint was soft and delicate, 
without glare or glitter, yet so full of wondrous light that 
every stone and herb seemed alive with a soul. 

There was a meadow of grass, and its green was like 
that perfect stone set in gold which she had seen and been 
told was an emerald. 

There were white blossoms, far purer than city snows, 
and other flowers of violet and rose-tints, and from afar 
she was aware of their rich perfume. There was a stream 
which splashed over diamond cascades, and its drops 
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‘were brighter than the stones. There were trees among 
which the air made music as on harp-strings, and in every 
bud dwelt an unborn angel. There was a circle of light 
which her eyes could not bear, but she was someway con- 
scious of a great white throne, with its top furled in awful 
glory; that upon its steps burned seven quenchless lamps, 
and that four-and-twenty white-vested men, older than the 
hills, and four beasts with vailed faces, were the spectral 
guard of that phantom of the infinite, Only Enid’s mind 
did not use these words. 

Ontside of the circle, on the green, in the full radiance 
of the lamps, were countless lambs, asleep or playing with 
one another, or eating the grass and the flowers, Even as 
she saw all this, and still heard the steps of the lean wolf 
near her, @ man in white, with a face sweeter than a 
woman’s, came down the white steps through the lamps, 
and by the kneeling elders and the prostrate beasts, At 
once he began to count the myriad flocks, and then cried 
out aloud ; 

**T have lost a sheep |” 

It was in vaim that people with glittering wings flew 
down from the upper air, and pointed out to him the vast 
congregation of flocks about him. He only girded up his 
white robe and took a crooked staff, saying : 

“*T have lost my lamb.” 

Then Enid saw him step dowy on the darkness, where 
rains had begun to fall, and thunders to follow the glare 
of the lightning. She saw him hurt by rocks and torn by 
strong brambles, He fell on the ground, that was horri- 
ble with mire, and the robe was stained and drenched with 
clay and rain. 

Still he walked down the darkness, and she heard the 
snap of the wolf's teéth behind her. She, too, was torn 
and bleeding with the briers, and just then the wolf 
leaped upon her, 

But the man was there, and took the wolf by the throat, 
and she lay still and sawa battle, The fierce beast tore 
and bit, and’ the man struggled, until at last the wolf 
howled and fled, and she was saved. 

He took her within the torn white robe to his bosom, 
and they climbed together the darkness, which was not so 
dark, by the steep way, not so steep as before. And they 
reached the bright stream, and he bathed her there until 
the life in its waters healed her, and made her clean and 
beautiful like the other lambs, 

Then the man, pale and bleeding, but some way more 
beautiful in his torn and soiled robe than when fresh from 
the throne, carried her to the green pasture, and said, 
aloud : 

‘Rejoice, I have found my lamb.” 

Then the air was full of beautiful winged creatures, and 
there was music of harps and gladness of song, and the 
chorus over all was, ‘‘ Rejoice, He has found His lamb !” 

Then Enid knew no more, for her whole being was full 
of peace, and peace was sleep. 

When she awoke, she told all of it to Kate and Mr. 
Adams amid the pleasures of the breakfast, and brought 
tears to their eyes in the hearing. So Kate wrote it down, 
to be kept for and by her, even to old age, But there is 
no old age in the Better Land, and she was going there 
fast, although the ogre of the down-town streets was in 
prison. 

* * * * * 


In May there was a little family picnic in the Park, and 
after floating on the lake, and lunching in a quiet nook in 
the shadow of the little ‘‘natural bridge,” they returned 
to the grassy slopes where the swans make their nests, and 
Enid said : 

“ This is almost as beautiful as the green pasture that I 





was taken to when the Good Shepherd saved me from the 
wolf, May I go to sleep here ?” 

So they made a pillow for her of soft shawls, and sat 
down near her, to talk in whispers while she slept. At 
last the sinking sun slid his yellow beams under the trees 
where she lay, and Mr. Adams motioned Kate to awaken 
her for the carriage and for home. 

They tried to, and she was awake and at home, but not 
there, 

Enid was an angel. ‘The Man had come. 

**And these were the voices around the throne, 
Rejoice, for the Lord brings back His own!” 








A BIT OF LOOT, 


THE word loot has now become naturalized in the Eng- 
lish language, and needs no explanation, 

I went to Delhi in the month of November, 1857, on a 
visit to a military friend who was then quartered there, It 
will be remembered that we had recaptured thé rebellious 
city, after a siege of several months, in the month of Sep- 
tember. As we had attacked the city from one side only, 
most of the inhabitants had fled from it before we took it. 
They had got out as we came in. For a great fear was 
upon them. We had then expelled almost all that re- 
mained behind on military grounds, We had to occupy 
the whole city, and garrison it with a very small force. 
The city had been declared confiscated, also. 

It was most strange to ride through the now silent streets 
and deserted squares of the great city. You seemed to be 
going oyer a modern Pompeii. There did not come over 
you the strange, ghastly feeling of unreality that steals 
over youin Pompeii. You were not carried into a strange 
new world of sight and thought and feeling. You were 
not weighed upon by by-gone ages, oppressed by Time. 
Time, like space, is a most oppressive thought to the 
human mind, And any of the great monuments of the 
past, such as Pompeii, which mark off some portion of 
its boundlessness, carry with them some of its weight and 
mystery. But it was the contrary of these things with 
the similar silentness and desolation that weighed upon 
you. 

Here was all the reality of recent life—of yesterday, of 
to-day. But still, somehow, there was here the feeling of 
a by-gone age. The city could not have been alive yester- 
day that was so silent now. It seemed, somehow, a thing 
of the past. The tide of war,had not flowed through this 
retired strect, 

There had been richer quarters to ransack. Everything 
stood here as it had been left. Here stood the houses, with 
their furniture—poor, but all the people had ; here were 
the shops, with their little stock of goods still on the 
counter. But there was no human being in the houses, or 
in the shops, or in the street, There was no going in and 
out; no standing up and sitting down; no sound of 
voices. Dead silence reigned over all. 

If it is impressive in Pompeii to see in the streets the 
marks of the wheels that rolled a thousand years ago, to 
find the loaves that were baked but not eaten then, it was 
also impressive here to find the cooking-pot on the fire- 
place ; the bread in the dish ; the bed laid out tosleep on ; 
the cart that had been left standing at the door. If in 
Pompeii it is resurrection, here it was sudden death, If 
in Pompeii you look on aghost, here you looked ona dead 
body from which the warmth of life had scarcely fled. 

Strangest of all was it to pass through the Chandneo 
Chouk, the ** Moonlight” or ‘Silver Square,” the central 
market-place, and find ‘t, too, void and sileut, For it hed 
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DARIVA STREET, DELHI, AFTER ITS CAPTURE. 


been so full of life and sound and movement but a short 
time before as it is again to-day. 

And Delhi was the great imperial city of the East. 
More than Granada, more than Cordova, more even than 
Constantinople, Delhi has been the great city of the Mo- 
hammedan conquest. To the followers of the Prophet 
the fondest and proudest memories hung about it. It 
was the capital of the greatest empire over which the 
crescent had shone and held sway. It marked their 
proudest conquest. 

Here the triumphs of the faith had culminated. Here 
stood the proudest monuments of their art. Here’ they 
had erected a great palace-fortification; built lovely 
chambers and halls; raised the loftiest and most beautiful 
shrines. To the Mohammedan of India the lines inscribed 
on the walls of one of those chambers: ‘‘If there be a 
heaven upon earth, it is here ”—applied to the whole city. 
It was his favorite dwelling-place. It was the seat of gov- 
ernment; the centre of trade and commerce and the in- 
dustrial arts ; the seat of learning and religious instruction ; 
of good manners and poliie speech ; the centre of plea- 
sure. To it came the courtier, the student, the devotee, 
the trader, and the man of pleasure. Even now, when there 
is no longer here the court of the Great Mogul, it is the 
favorite dwelling-place of the Mohammedan nobles, even of 
the Hindoo princes, of that part of India. You find Mus- 
sulman Orientalism in full perfection in three cities only— 
in Damascus, in Cairo, and in Delhi. 

But a few months before the Chandnee Chouk at midday 
had been one of the most bright, gay, glittering, bustling, 
picturesque places that you could see. The whole place 





shone and sparkled. In the dresses of the people were to 
be seen all the colors of the rainbow, as bright as you see 
them in the sky. Twenty different kinds of robe and 
headdress went by you in a few minutes, For here came 
together people from all parts, not only of India, but of 
Asia. The shops on either sido were filled with glistening 
goods. 

The two driving roads on either side of the broad street 
were thronged with vehicles. Here went by the English made 
barouche with its pair of horses, and the canopied * Ruth,” 
looking like a pagoda on wheels, drawn by a tall and 
lordly pair of bullocks. Here went by the elephants 
evith gaudy housings, whisking their trunks and looking 
about them with their little eyes. They looked like little 
mountains which had walked away with the castles on 
their tops. The men, and even the women, from neigh- 
boring Rajpootana went by on their highbred camels. The 
young dandies of the place rode about on their capering, 
curveting horses, with colored legs and tail and plaited 
mane, 

The central walk, with its avenue of trees and the 
canal down its middle, was thronged with people on foot. 
The place was full of the voices of the people and the 
cries of the itinerant venders. ‘‘ Melons, sweet melons !” 
‘*Here are roses and sweet jasmine!” ‘Cakes fresh and 
hot!” ‘*Sugar-cane and water-nuts!” ‘*Whey, sweet 
whey!” The beggars were calling, ‘‘ Take thought of the 
poor.” ‘Remember the needy.” ‘Feed the hungry in 
Allah’s name.” And everywhere was the tinkling of the 


little brass cups of the water-carriers, and their musical 
ory of ** Water for the thirsty —water !” 


For no voice is 
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so harsh that it could make the word for water other than 
musical and sweet-sounding. 

Most strange, was it, then, to ride through this street 
and find # quite silent, empty, aud deserted ; with no 
sound in it but the echoes, far-reaching through the void, 
of the horse’s hoofs, 

For the first three or four days after the capture of the 
city our troops had been allowed the privilege of individual 
plunder in the city, but nots in the palace, They could 
scarcely have been restrained from this, in fact. Being 
allowed this, they submitted without murmur to the sub- 
sequent stoppage, which, in fact, was for thei own advan- 
tage. For all the contents of the town had been declared 
confiscated, and the prize of the victorious army. Then 
came tho more systematic gathering together of the spoil. 
A committee of military officers was appointed to do this, 
to act as prize agents, 

Leaving aside the customs of war, this confiscation was 
not held an undue exercise of the right of conquest even 
by the people themselves, for they had looked for sack 
and massacre, and the razing of the city to the ground; 
not for resistance to a foreign power, but for cruelty and 
treachery, and the murder of innocent women and chil- 
dren. Being a walled-in city, the gathering together of 
the valuables in it could be gone on with leisurely, for 
nothing was allowed in or out of the gates without a pass 
or scrutiny. 

By the middle of November, which was the time I went 
there, what with the first putting in of the hand of the 
treops, and the subsequent labors of the prize agents, 
most of the things of any value in the towh had been 
carried away or gathered in the storerooms of the agents, 
Bat to bury money and jewels and precious stones ir the 
ground has always been a custom in the East. A hole in 
the carth is the favorite bank, And in so large a city, 
with its labyrinth of streets, its smaller squares inside 
bigger squares, and courtyards within these, there were 
many nooks and corners which had not been searched 
thoronghly, some not even visited. So all search, espe- 
cially for hidden and buried things, had not been given up. 
The prize agents gave permission to others besides their 
own staff of men to search, on condition of the articles 
found being delivered up to them, they paying a certain 
percentage on the estimated value. Of course, if a man 
found a very large pearl or diamond, whether he put it into 
his waistcoat pocket or took it to the prize agents, had to 
be left to his honor and conscience, But the prize agents 
gave the permission only to men they thought would bring 
them. They had taken possession of all the ‘palaces 
where there was likely to be any great store of silver and 
gold and jewels and valuable property ; such as the palace 
of the King, the houses of the princes and chief noblemen 
and bankers. And they had reaped the more open fields 
80 closely that they thought they had not left very much 
for the gleaners. 

The friend with whom I was staying had peculiar facil- 
ities for the search for hidden treasure. From the nature 
of his duties and his official position, he could go where 
he liked, enter any house, dig in any spot, without let or 
hindrance. I accompanied him one day on one of his 
rounds. He meant to penetrate into one of the remoter 
quarters of the town. As we approached it the chill 
silence became almost oppressive. The dead stillness was 
not a thing of naught, but had a dreary weight, an actual 
presence, It hung about you, clung round you. On the 
populous city had come the loneliness and desolation of 
the desert. There seemed a strange uselessness about the 
paved streets and the tall houses and warehouses, In the 
dwelling-places was no longer heard the sound of mill- 





stones, or seen the light of the candle. It was the cold, 
still, ghastly face of a corpse : eye-gate, ear-gate, mouth- 
gate closed. These feelings deepened as we got into the 
narrower streets, some only ten or twelve feet broad, with 
the houses rising to great heights on either side, and pre- 
senting for long distances only a blank, bare surface of 
wall to the street. The air was dank and chill, The eye 
saw from one end of the long, narrow street to the other, 
as when you look down an empty corridor. The sound of 
our footsteps made strange echoes down it. Thesound of 
each footfall was sharply repeated ; floated away ; lived 
and lasted for long distances ; re-echoed in distant squares 
and courtyards; made a faint current of sound down the 
corridors by their side, and ruffled the pools of silence in 
distant chambers, It was a relief to have to make a 
detour through a more open street, where there was some 
movement, and the signs of the recent conflict took off 
one’s thoughts from the brooding silence. There had 
been a sharp fight in this street ; in some places the sides 
of the houses were scored with lines like a sheet of music- 
paper, showing the heavy volleys that had been fired down 
it. The cats glared at you from the tops of walls like young 
tigers. They had grown to a monstrous size. They 
looked to the full as fierce and cruel and bloodthirsty as 
tigers, for they had been reveling on human flesh. 

In these remote parts of the town you encountered to 
the full as many ‘ well defined and several stinks” as have 
been credited to the city of Cologne. My friend had 
become quite learned in distinguishing these. 

‘*Hum !” he said, as we passed one corner, ‘‘that is a 
horse.” ‘* Phew!” he cried, as we turned another corner, 
‘*that is a camel.” And, sure enough, after a time we 
came on the carcasses of the animals he had mentioned. 

We once more turned into the quarter in whose depths 
we meant to penetrate. This single excursion gave me a 
better idea of the plan of a native town than I should 
otherwise ever have obtained. For English people, unless 
taken by official duties, very rarely go into the native 
towns by whose sides they live, An Englishman may 
have been six or seven years at Agra or Allahabad, and 
never have entered the native town, or have driven only 
once or twice down the main street. 

Security and privacy are the two main objects the native 
aims at in the location as well as the plan of his house, 
He does not mind the vicinity of a mass of poor houses ; 
he welcomes a network of narrow, winding lanes and 
streets. Nothing is more striking than the contrast be- 
tween the wide, open, defenseless English station, with its 
straw-roofed bungalows, and the close-built native town 
by its side. The conquerors hold the land in villas, and 
the conquered dwell in the fenced-in cities. In early ages 
houses were built primarily for defense, for every man’s 
house had then literally to be his castle, In the East the 
plan of all houses above the mere hut or shed is the same 
—that of a equare with a courtyard in the centre, access 
to which is obtained by means of a single doorway or gate- 
way. When the gates are closed the house is a small fort, 
with the household for garrison. Then again the quar- 
ters in which dwell the men of the same caste, trade or pro- 
fession, form separate blocks in the town, access to which 
is obtained through one or two gateways only. Take, for 
instance, the plan of the Mohulla, or quarter inte which 
we are now making our way. Between two of the main 
streets of the town, about a quarter of a mile apart, ran a 
narrow connecting street at right angles to them. On 
either side of this narrow street lay the Mohulla, with its 
narrow lanes and internal squares. The only way to enter 
the quarter was from either end 07 the central street, and 
the ingress was guarded at those noints by lofty gateways 
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and massive gates. In times of danger those would be 
the first points guarded by the inhabitants of the quarter. 
If they were forced, then would come the separate defense 
ef eaeh of the better class houses. If the owner of one of 
these was a resolute man, had a large number of well- 
armed retainers, and had laid in a stock of food enough, 
he could make a stubborn and lengthy defence. The well 
in the courtyard would furnish the small garrison with 
wuter, 

As we penetrated into this quarter the chill, due to the 
leng shut-up houses, the absence of fires, the want of 
movement, became greater ; the silence deepened, and we 
seemed to have passed away from the outer world, though 
surrounded by the habitations of men, 

It was strange to pass through the wicket of a lofty 
gateway, and find yourself alone in a sileat courtyard sur- 
rounded by empty rooms. In one of these the beauty of 
the buildings, the long arcades with their herseshoe 
arehes resting on slender pillars of stone, the balconies 
resting en brackets, each one of which was a fine piece 
of sculpture, and the beautiful pierced panels of stone, 
showed that it had belonged to some rich Mohammedan 
nobleman er hindoo banker. 

**There should be something here,” said my practical 
friend. The upper rooms on that side, with their lace-like 
marble lattices, signs of jealous privacy, had been the 
dwelling-place of the women, the Zenana. Those lower 
rooms had been thronged with servants. But where was 
now the pleasant bustle of domestic and social life, the 
coming and going, the cheerful voices, and the light- 
hearted laughter? ‘War is not a pleasant thing. It is 
hard that its evils should fall on women and children, and 
not be confined to the strong men. The humble bed- 
steads, the earthenware cooking-pots of the servants, stood 
as they had been left, The headstalls and heel-ropes 
marked where the horses had stood. The waterpot stood 
by the side of the well. The solitary palm-tree in a corner 
of the courtyard looked sad and lonely, and its leaves 
rustled with a mournful sound. - To us the bareness of the 
rooms did not add to the feeling of desolation as it would 
have to those who were not acquainted, like ourselves, 
with the usual want of what we call furnishing in the 
houses of the natives. Beadsteads, and rough chests in 
which to keep clothes, often form the only “articles of 
furniture” in the house of a well-to-do native, unless we 
bring under that category the clothes and carpets, the 
cooking-pots, and the brass vessels wherewith to eat and 
drink out of. 

To one fresh from England, the complete absence of 
chairs, tables, sofas, bookshelves, sideboards, wardrobes, 
and all the other articles in an English home, would make 
the Indian dwelling-place look very empty. 

I once went to visita Hindoo Rajah who lived in a castle 
which his father had held against us for some time. Set- 
ting aside his wife’s apartments, which he only visited, he 
lived in one room, This room was carpeted, and one side 
of it, before some open windows, was occupied by a large 
wooden dais raised above the ground. This dais was also 
covered with a handsome carpet, and had on it many large 
silk-covered pillows and bolsters. This dais was really 
the old man’s dwelling-place. This was his bedroom, 
dining-room, drawing-room. Here he sat or reclined 
during the greater part of the day, and here he slept at 
night; here he took his meals out of the one or two dishes 
that sufficed to hold them ; here he did his work ; here he 
reeeived his friends and visitors ; here his bed was spread 
for him at night. The marks of wealth and position and 
superior comfort were in the large uncut emeralds that 
hung in his ears, in the fineness of the muslin that he 





wore ; the richness of the shawls about him, the silver legs 
that upheld the dais, its rich covering, the silken or bro- 
caded bolsters; in the crowd of retainers who waited 
without ; in all that he ate being raised and cooked by 
Brahmins ; in his eating out of a silver dish, and drinking 
out of a silver cup. The rich man in India spends his 
money on the architecture of his house, in rich carpets 
and bedcovers, in valuable shawls, in rich dresses for his 
wives and children (on the latter he will put solid anklets 
and armlets of silver and of gold), in horses or fast-trotting 
bullocks, and in many vehicles ; in a host of servants and 
armed retainers, in great feasts on the occasion of a mar- 
riage, 

But to return to the courtyard we had entered. It was 
strange to find oneself in possession of another man’s 
house, to be able to go where one liked, and do what one 
liked in it. It was strange to find oneself breaking open 
another man’s strong box, and rifling it of its contents. 
There is a pleasurable excitement in it; it is a new sensa- 
tion, The odd thing in battle must be to find yourself 
authorized to kill any one you can. It was strange to find 
oneself an authorized burglar, a permitted thief. Allow- 
ing fully the great and noble difference, yet in war time 
one does go through some of the process of murder, burg- 
lary and theft, 

The quick eye of my friend detected signs of habitation 
in a small side room in one corner of the courtyard, 
*« There is some one in there,” he said. 

A flight of steps led up to it. We went up these cau- 
tiously. The door at the top of them, leading into the 
chamber, was partially hidden by a heap of brambles, ap- 
parently put there to impede the way, Removing these, 
he found the door closed. It resisted all his efforts to 
open it, though it seemed fragile enough. 

‘‘ There is some one behind it,” said my friend ; ** I hear 
his breathing.” 

He called loudly through the chinks, and told the man 
to open the door, and that no harm would be done him, 
There was no answer to his repeated calls. At last he 
said : 

**Open the door and trust to us; we will not harm you; 
if you do not, I will bring some soldiers, and they will not 
spare you.” 

The door was slowly opened, and an old man peered 
out at us. The wild, frightened, hungry look in his eyes 
startled us, His long white hair and long white beard 
showed that he was a very old man. But the hollow 
cheeks and hollow stomach, thé protruding ribs, the 
wrinkled skin, were not due to old age alone. His long 
lean fingers, his fleshless arms and legs, were like those of 
a skeleton, He was avery tall man, and as he stood on 
his long lean shanks, his hip-bones stood sharply out, and 
the bend in his body made the hollow in his stomach still 
more dreadful, The poor wretch shivered and trembled 
from weakness, from hunger and from fear, He looked as 
if he was at the last extremity of starvation. 

When at length we got him to tell us his story in trem- 
bling accents, it appeared that he had somehow been left 
behind when the rest of the household had left the place. 
He was a feeble man, and could not move fast. Afterward 
he had been afraid to venture out into the streets by him- 
self. The people had sent all their property and valuables 
away long before the time of our assault—the old man 
dwelt very much on this point—and so at the time of the 
assault they had been able to move rapidly away. They 
had left the flour they had laid in for ordinary domestic 
use behind, however, and this he had brought up into this 
lonely chamber, and cooked himself some cakes once or 
twice a week, for he was afraid lest the fire should betray 
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him. It had only just sufficed to keep him alive. The 
constant fear of discovery had been every hour of each 
day a torment to him, he said. He slept but little at 
night. He had always been a well-wisher of the British 
Government. He was now sick unto death, and a poor, 
feeble old man. If he did not get some nourishment soon, 
he should die, 

My friend had his orderly with him, and told him to 
take the old man to his quarters, and get him some food at 
once. But the old man fell at his feet and clasped his 





usual one, that of a hollow square ; the courtyard in the 
middle being a large one. The lower story of the side of 
the square in which the gateway was—the buildings were 
two-storied—had a long open corridor, used for stabling 
the bullocks and horses. The lower story of the opposite 
side of the square was closed in and used, like the story 
above it, for a dwelling-place; here being, in fact, the 
Zenana. The lower stories of the other two sides of the 
square consisted simply of open arcades with Moorish 
arches resting on slender pillars. At the end of one of 


knees, and begged him not to send him with the Sikh | these verandas, on a rude bedstead, lay the dead body of a 


Sepoy. He 
was sure he 
would kill 
him on the 
way. Let the 
merciful Sa- 
hibs come 
with him. 
There was 
nothing in 
that place to 
search for— 
nothing. But 
my friend told 
him he must 
go with the 
orderly, and 
so he went off, 
weeping and 
trembling. 

We then 
went over the 
house. We 
broke open 
one or two 
chests we ¥ 
found insome | ye 
of the rooms, is 
but there was ee 
nothing in 
them but 
quilts and 
coverlets and 
the ordinary 
clothing of 
the people. I 
appropriated 
a rather pret- 


tily embroid- | Yee 
ered skullcap, eae ) 
and a pair of S a ' 


slippers gayly my 
decked with i 
tinsel. I also 
found, lying 
on the floor of 
one of.the rooms, a copy of the poems of Hafiz, very 
handsomely bound, and of exquisite penmanship, which, 
also, I determined to carry away. In one room was a great 
heap cf brass and copper vessels. These it was not worth 
our while, cf course, to take away ; and some of them— 
those most valuable from the metal in them—were too 
bulky to be moved, 

“I am rather surprised to find so little of any value 
here,” said my friend. ‘The people who lived here must 
have been wealthy. I suppose they removed all their 
yaluables early in the siege, as the old man said.” 

As I have said before, the plan of the buildings was the 
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Sepoy, still 
clothed in the 
S a ae full uniform 
Gea es of the East 
eee §=6olodia Com. 
pany, in 
which, it may 
be, the man 
had fought 
many a battle 
for the Cum- 
pany, and now 
had fought 
this one 
against it. He 
haé no doubt 
been wounded 
in the fight 
in the street 
not far off, 
and had crept 
into this quiet 
place to die. 

His bayonet 
, jay on the 

floor by the 

side of the 
bedstead, 
The gate- 
way leading 
into the court- 
yard was not 
in the middle 
of that side of 
the square, 
but very near 
one end of it, 
which also 
brought it 
very near the 
end of one of 
the adjoining 
sides. It was, 
therefore, very 
near the end 
of one of 
these open arcades, the one in which the dead Sepoy 
lay. 

The sight of the dead man had kept us in this veranda 
for some time. To my friend it was a more familiar and 
acoustomed sight than it was to me, and it did not rivet 
his attention as it did mine. He had been looking about 
him with his keen eyes, while I had my gaze fixed on the 
man who had lain down on tho bedstead for a longer 
and deeper sleep than he had ever experienced in one 
before. 

‘‘Excuse me for a minute,” said my friend, as he 
crossed oyer to the opposite arcade; and I saw him 
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pacing down it with measured step. When he came back 
he did the same with the one in which I stood. 

“These two verandas should be the same length,” he 
said to me. 

“Yes,” I said ; ‘they occupy the two sides of asquare. 
Even in a parallelogram the opposite sides are equal.” 

‘Precisely so; but by the measurements I have just 
made, this veranda is fifteen feet shorter than the other 
one. Just wait here a second’”—and he walked to the 
gateway and then through it into the street. When he 
came back, he walked up to the end of the arcade next the 
gateway and examined it closely. 

‘*This end has been walled up,” he said; ‘come and 
look at the space there is between this inside wall and the 
wall outside in the street. They would never have a solid 
wall of that thickness, There would be no object in it 
here. Iam sure that there was an arch like those along 
the outside of the veranda across this end of it, and that 
it has been bricked up, and the joining of the wall and 
arch carefully concealed, It would be at the level of the 
other ones. If you will give me a back, I will soon find 
out.” 

I leaned against the wall as we used to do when we 
played “Buck! buck! how many fingers do I hold up” 
at school, and my friend mounted up and began to scrape 
away the plaster with his pocket-knife, 

** Just as I thought,” he exclaimed, as he slipped down 
again, ‘There is no doubtabout it. Do you mind doing 
a bit of digging ?” 

**No,” I said; ‘* but what are we to dig with ?” 

‘This is provoking !” he cried ; ‘‘the orderly has taken 
away the pickax with him. If we leave this place for an 
hour, some one else may discover it ; and now that I have 
scraped the plaster away, the bricking up is easily seen. 
And if any one else begins the digging, we cannot inter- 
rupt them in it. It would then be their claim, as they 
call it in the gold-fields.” . 

‘*There is the Sepoy’s bayonet,” I said ; ‘‘we could dig 
a hole in the wall with that.” . 

‘* Of course we could.” 

And he got it, and we set to work, At first the work 
was slow and difficult, We could do no more than pick 
out the mortar, which, luckily, had scarcely set, from the 
joints between the bricks, But at last we managed to get 
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A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE. —‘I HURRIED ON, UNTIL, ROUNDING A 
CURVE IN THE PATH, I DISCOVERED, TO MY HORROR, A HUGE 
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A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE. —‘‘ IN STEPPING BACK TO AVOID THE 
TIGER’S SECOND SPRING, I FELL OVER, FOLLOWED BY THE 
TIGER, WHOSE LEAP CARRIED HIM OVER, TOO.” 
out a brick. The work became more rapid then. At last 
the bayonet gave a sudden slip, showing that it had 
pierced through the wall. And now the hollow sound of 
the mortar and brickbats falling on the other side of the 
wall showed that there was a chamber behind it. There 
must be something worth hiding there, and now we 
went to work with coats off. At the end of an hour’s 
work we had made a good-sized hole, 

‘* Will you go in and see what there is ?” said my friend, 
I being slight and slender and he a portly man. 

I did so, and crawled out again, sick and dizzy from the 
foul air within. 

‘‘We must make the hole bigger,” said my friend, 
‘fand you had better go out into the open air for a few 
minutes.” 

When the hole, or opening, had been made as large as a 
small casement window, we waited for some time longer 
to let the foul air come out and the fresh enter, and then 
we went in together. There were two or three large 
and roughly-made chests, or rather cases, for they were 
evidently made simply to hold their contents, and not 
secure them. We soon had the covers off these, and 
found them full of handsome shawls and scarfs, and pieces 
of silk and kincob. There were beautiful suits of women’s 
clothes—the full trowsers, and the little bodice, and the 
long flowing sheet to throw over the head—of very fine 
silk, thickly embroidered with gold and silver. The col- 
lection of articles was a very miscellaneous one, for in one 
chest were several very handsome, richly-embroidered 
sword-belts and horse-trappings. 

While we were hard at work we heard a chuckle at the 
opening in the wall, and looking up saw the glitter of a 
pair of eyes and the gleam of a long row of teeth. My 
friend immediately jumped out, with the bayonet in his 
hand, The inlooker was probably one of our own follow- 
ers; but in times like those you could not very much 
trust any one, and the sight of plunder might lead to our 
being disposed of, if taken at disadvantage, in such a 
lonely place. The man turned out to be one of our Sikh 
soldiers ; good fighters, but keen plunderers. Love of 
military employment, a desire to pay oft old scores against 
the Sepoys who had helped to break their power and con- 
quer their country, had been the chief reasons that had 
led to their flocking to our standard at that time; bat the 
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hope of loot had been an equally strong one, They had 
looked forward to the plunder of Delhi, and had not been 
disappointed in their expectations. It was they, of all the 
soldiery, who had made the best use of the first few days 
of permitted plunder. This man was a very fine specimen 
of the race; tall, lean, lithe, keen-eyed, with a hooked 
nose and a peaked beard. Hiseyes glistened as he looked 
at the hole, and his lips kept parted with a smile or grin. 
Here was a scene he loved ; here was congenial work. 

“We must get rid of this fellow,” said my friend. 
**Give me out that shawl and that sword-belt.” 

I handed these out to him, and he gave them to the 
Sikh. The man’s face beamed as he took the sword-belt ; 
it was very handsome, and no doubt valuable, too, from 
the amount of bullion on it; it was just what he wanted. 
He made a salute and walked away. 

“TI was very anxious to get rid of the man,” said my 
companion, as he entered the chamber again, ‘* because I 
do not think, as he did I could see, that these shawls and 
things are all that are in here. Iam sure that they must 
have had some valuable things in this house.” 

So he took one of the silver-covered maces, of which 
there were several in one corner, and began to sound the 
floor carefully and systematically. In one corner it 
sounded hollow. He stooped down and scraped away 
the mud, and lo! there presented itself to us a large cir- 
cular stone, with an iron ring at the top. To me—a young 
lad then—the breaking into the chamber had been excit- 
ing enough, a great adventure. Now my excitement rose 
to fever point. Here was probably the entrance to long 
underground galleries, such as those which Aladdin got 
into in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” in which stood the trees on 
whose branches hung rubies and emeralds, and pearls and 
diamonds, and great sapphires. Visions rose before me of 
a house of my own in England ; perhaps a deer-park ; 
horses and hunters, and a moor in Scotland. But when 
we got the stone up, after some exertion of strength and 
trouble, it showed no winding staircase leading down to 
an underground treasure-house. 

There was nothing but a small circular pit, about three 
feet deep, lined and paved with masonry. But in this 
were several wooden boxes, and small copper boxes with 
pierced sides and top, in which was a large quantity of 
jewelry, rolled up in little pieces of cloth, or put away in 
cotton. 

Here were thick bangles of solid gold and solid silver ; 
here were rivgs for the fingers and rings for the toes ; ear- 
rings and noserings; gold and silver ehains for the neck ; 
silver chains to wear round the waist ; necklaces of many 
kinds, seme to wear close round the neck and some that 
hung far down on the breast. But alas! even here was 
disappointment. Very few of the precious stones that had 
ornamented the jewelry had been left behind. They had 
been picked out and carried away! Here were heaps of 
rings tied together in bunches with silk-thread, but all the 
most valuable stones had been removed from them. It 
was sad to see the great holes in the solid gold hoops, and 
think that they had held big emeralds, and diamonds 
which might havebeen ours. However, we poured all the 
jewelry into a small silk scarf, and made a bundle of it. 
We also made a bundle of the best shawls and other 
articles, and then we departed with our loot. 

** We will take these to the prize agents at once,” said 
my friend; ‘‘ we will then come back with some of their 
men and take away all the other things,” 

Just as we were passing under fhe gateway my friend 
exclaimed, suddenly : 

**T see it all! the cunning old fox! He was not forgot- 
ten at all. He was left behind on purpose to guard the 





treasure. They knew that it was not likely that any one 
would hurt so old and feeble a man ; that hiding himself 
was all humbug. How well he acted—the cunning old 
fox! Did you hear what happened in another place like 
this ? I went into it, too. There was a grave in the 
middle of the courtyard, covered with a velvet pall and 
flowers, and with lights burning at the head—after the 
usual Mohammedan fashion, youknow. A young woman 
sat by the side of the grave, weeping and wailing. She 
was the dead man’s wife. We might ransack the house, 
and take all that was in it, but she begged that she might 
be left to watch by the grave of her beloved husband until 
permission could be got to remove his body to the grave- 
yard without the walls. He had died suddenly during the 
days of the assault, and they bad been afraid to carry out the 
body then, and had laid it in this grave in the courtyard. 
And the poor young thing wept piteously under her vail. 
We could not see her face, of course, but from the figure 
and the voice we knew that she must be a very young girl. 
She begged to be left there with the venerable old man, 
an aged retainer, a very counterpart of this other old 
scoundrel, who had remained behind with her. And she 
cried as if her heart would break. Of course we said that 
she might remain ; and, in fact, being interested in her, 
said that we would get the permission of the commanding 
officer for the relations to come and remove the body as 
soon as they could. They seemed very anxious to do this, 
for they came the very next day and carried away the be- 
loved one’s dust. Then it came out that no one had died 
or been buried there at all. The whole thing was a ruse. 
And there at our very feet, in the hole by the side of which 
the poor widow lay weeping, had been lying hidden a mass 
of precious stones and valuable jewels worth thousands of 
pounds,” 

We got the whole of our discovered treasure down to 
the offices of the prize agents. Though vo had not made 
as great a haul as we at one moment expected, yet it 
was not a bad morning’s work ; it was not a bad bit of 
loot. 

This story really is a true one, so far as anything that is 
related can bo true. 


‘**T xnow of no principle,” says Sydney Smith, ‘* which 
is of more importance to fix in the habits of young people 
than that of the most determined resistance to the en- 
croachment of ridicule, Give not up to the world, nor to 
ridicule with which the world enforces its dominion over 
every trifling question of manner and of appearance. 
Learn from the earliest days to insure your principle 
against the perils of ridicule. If you think it right to 
differ from the times and to take a stand for any valuable 
point of morals, do it, however rustic, however antiquated, 
however pedantic it may appear; do it, not for insolence, 
but seriously and grandly, as a man who wears a soul of 
his own in his bosom, and does not wait until it shall be 
breathed into him by the breath of fashion. Let men call 
you mean if you know you are just ; hypooritical, if you 
are honestly religious; pusillanimous, if you know you are 
firm. Resistance soon converts unprincipled wit iato sin- 
cere respect; and no after-time can tear from you those 
feelings which every man carries within him who has 
made a noble and suecessful exertion in a virtuous cause.” 


Temptation is a fearful word. It indicates the begin- 
ning of a possible series of infinite evils, It is the ringing 
of an alarm-bell, whose melancholy sounds may reverber- 
ate through eternity. Like the sudden, sharp cry of 
‘*fire!” in the night, it should rouse us to instantaneous 
activity, and brace every muscle to its highest tension. 
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A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE. 


ITTING in my comfortable home in Eng- 
= ~ land, surrounded by my family, it is difti- 
™ cult for me to realize what a narrow 
escapo from death I once had, as shown 
in the followng narrative : 

I am a civil engineer, and in the year 
18— was engaged by one of the railway 
companies of Northern India to survey and 

plan a proposed extension of their line. For 

this purpose, accompanied by an assistant 
and three shikarees, or guides, I had advanced into the 
heart of the hill country, and at the time my narrative 
commences had nearly reached the point at which my 
labors were to cease. 

It had been a blazing day, so hot, indeed, that about 
midday we had to discontinue working. Our tents were 
pitched close to a swift-running stream, which threaded 
its way through a beautiful valley, the picturesque appear- 
ance of which was heightened by the surrounding rocks 
and hills. 

Having eaten our supper, we were all enjoying a quiet 
smoke before retiring to rest. With my head supported 
by some of the baggage, I lay ruminating over my plans, 
and the difficulties which would have to be surmounted in 
carrying the line along; but, interested as I was in the 
matter, my thoughts soon turned to what was to me a far 
pleasanter subject, the memory of some one who was wait- 
ing patiently for me in England, where I intended return- 
ing on the completion of my present undertaking. 

I was aroused in the midst of a happy dream by my as- 
sistant’s adjournment to his tent, and, resolving to follow 
his example, I proceeded to give the requisite instructions 
to the shikarees with respect to the next day’s work, and 
after seeing that the baggage-mules were properly secured 
and everything ship-shape, I retired to rest. No sleep 
visited me, however—my thoughts were too busy ; and, 
after tossing about from side to side for several long, 
weary hours, I resolved to get up and go for a walk, 
hoping that it would prove a sedative, and enable me to 
sleep later on. Upon emerging from my tent one of the 
shikarees, who was curled up like a ball by the fire, awoke, 
and seeing my intention warned me not to go far, as he 
believed, from the restlessness of the mules, that there was 
a tiger in the neighborhood. 

At this information I hesitated for a moment as to 
whether I should take a gun with me; but I could not 
make up my mind to encumber myself with it, so I de- 
cided not to. My walk led me up the side of the valley 
till I was quite among the hills, and strolling quietly on, I 
mounted to the top of one of the highest peaks, and lay 
down to enjoy the cool breeze. 

The scene was magnificent. Some hundreds of feet 
below me the river wound its way between two sheer 
walls of rugged rock, and I could hear the sound of its 
rushing waters, eddying and foaming along its rapid 
course, 

Around me gigantic trees, partly vailed in the gray semi- 
light of breaking day, dimly outlined their vast propor- 
tions against the fast brightening, rose-tinged sky, and the 
howls and cvies of various animals tended to form a picture 
of indescribable weirdness and solemnity. 

Feasting my eyes upon the scene, I was unconscious of 
the flight of time ; but, finding that the sun would shortly 
make its appearance, I arose with the intention of making 
my way toward the camp. Going slowly along, immersed 
in thought, I took no note of surrounding objects until I 
was startled by hearing a low growl, and a noise as of 








some large animal crashing its way through the thick 
underbrush, 

I peered through the mist, but could perceive nothing ; 
and as the sound ceased I paid no further attention to it, 
and continued on my way. 

I had not proceeded far before a repetition of the growl- 
ing, this time much nearer, warned me of my danger, and 
bade me look after my safety. Not having distinguished 
from where the sounds proceeded, I thought the best plan 
would be to continue the way I was going; and quicken- 
ing my steps, I hurried on until, rounding a curve in the 
path, I discovered, to my horror, a huge tiger of the man- 
eating species crouched in the middle of the path down 
which I had to go, 

He was evidently waiting for my appearance, having 
selected the spot because it was open and easy for him to 
attack me, and his rolling eyes and bristiing tail betrayed 
his impatience for the expected meal. 

A cold perspiratton broke out upon me as I realized the 
extent of my danger, and involuntarily drawing back out 
of the animal’s sight, I gazed in every direction, seeking a 
way of escape, 

Bitterly I blamed myself for neglecting the warning I 
had received, and my foolishness in not arming myself. 
To go forward was impossible, so I began to retrace my 
steps, hoping to reach a place from whence I could make 
a detour, and so reach the camp. 

With as little noise as I could possibly help, I hurried 
along as fastas I dared, knowing that every yard of ground 
covered placed me in greater safety, 

Thad traveled some little distance, and was beginning to 
breathe more freely, when the crashing of the bushes in 
my rear warned me that the tiger had discovered my ruse, 
and was in pursuit. 

Wild with terror, I sprang up the incline at my topmost 
speed, but not more quickly than the tiger, who had now 
caught sight of me, and, with loud growls, bounded after 
me. 

Panting and gasping, I ran on; but tono purpose, for 
the brute gained fast upon me—so much so, indeed, that 
by the time I reached the top of the cliff which I was 
ascendinng, he was not more than fifty yards in my rear. 

Actuated by despair, I seized a stone which was lying at 
my feet, and hurled it with all my strength at the tiger, 
striking him on the skull. Although it struck him hard, 
it seemed to have no effect upon him, except to rousing 
him to greater rage than before, 

I gave up all hope, and, ceasigg my flight, I glared at 
the beast in a state of lethargy, awaiting my fate. He 
had now approached so near that he prepared to spring at 
me, As he crouched I instinctively retreated, and he 
failed to reach me by several yards, 

Unnoticed by me, I had retreated to the verge of the 
precipice, and in stepping back to avoid the tiger’s second 
spring I fell over, totowed by the tiger, whose leap carried 
him over, too. We were both caught in the branches of a 
tree which grew out of o ledge in the cliff, about fifty feet 
from the top. 

Stunned by the fall, I did not at first realize where I 
was; but on recovering myself somewhat I discovered 
what a peculiar position I was in. Supported by the frail 
branches of a tree overhanging a precipice some hundreds 
of feet deep, with a tiger fer one’s companion, was not an 
enviable position to be placed in. 

One thing in my favor was, that all the ferocity seemed 
to have forsaken the tiger, so I was not in any immediate 
danger from that source. He crouched down on the 
branches some distance from me, trembling visibly, and 
whining like a whipped dog. 
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A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE. —‘‘ SCRAMBLING ALONG THE TRUNK AS 
FAST AS MY AWKWARD POSITION ALLOWED ME, I ONLY GOT 
ON THE LEDGE OF ROCK IN THE NICK OF TIME,” 


Glancing upward, I calculated the chances of escape by 
climbing the cliff, but the inspection proved that such a 
feat was impossible ; so there was no other course open 
but to wait for the arrival of the shikarees, who I knew 
would trace me out as soon as they discovered my absence. 

Just as I was settling myself more comfortably on my 
perch, a new danger revealed itself. The soil that the 
roots of the tree were imbedded in was of a very loose 
and friable nature, and the shock of the fall had loosened 
them so that the tree was slowly sinking down, and threat- 
ening in time to fall into the precipice below. 

The weight upon the tree being evidently too great, the 
only remedy was that either the tiger or myself should 
vacate our seat, and I was by no means disposed to give 
way to him. 

There was a dead branch near me, which had been partly 
broken off, from some cause or other, so taking out my 
knife, which happened, fortunately, to be a good stout 
one, I began hacking at it, in order to use it to expel the 
tiger from his perch. 

It was long before I succeeded in severing it, for my 
knife was blunt and the wood hard; and, meanwhile, the 
tree had sunk till it was nearly at right angles with the 
cliff. ' 

My labor turned out to be in vain, for the tiger had 
become aware that his position was becoming dangerous, 
and now commenced to wriggle along the trunk of the 
tree to the ledge from which it grew, his instinct teaching 
him what my intellect had entirely overlooked. 

He got to the ledge safely ; and I was congratulating 
myself at being separated from so disagreeable a com- 
panion, when I found that if I did not follow him very 
quickly Ishould accompany the tree, which was fast giving 
way, and threatened every moment to fall into the valley 
below. 

Scrambling along the trunk as fast as my awkward po- 
sition allowed me, I only got on the ledge in the nick of 
time, the tree, upon being released from my weight, re- 
bounding so that the jerk caused the roots to give way 
altogether, and it fell thundering down until it splashed 
into the river. 

For some considerable time I was overpowered by emo- 
tion at my narrow escape ; but my first thoughts upon re- 
covering recurred to the tiger. I could not see him at 


| first, but I found he had retreated to the back of the cave 
| which formed the ledge we were upon. He had not recoy- 
ered from his fright, and a more abject, miserable beast it 
has never been my lot to witness. 

Crouching down in a corner, he shivered and whined, 
and gazed at me as if appealing for protection. Feeling 
that I was safe from any attack for a time, I composed 
myself to wait for the arrival of my friends ; and I had not 
to wait long before I heard the welcome sound of their 
voices. ‘They had found the place whereI had fallen over, 
and began discussing how to recover my body—none of 
them thinking for a moment that I had escaped. Their 
surprise may be imagined when I shouted out where I 
was, and they immediately set about contriving my escape. 

Having discovered that I was not injured, and that I 
could, in a measure, help myself, they lowered a rope to 
secure round my body, so as to haul me up. Having fast- 
ened it as firmly as I could, I gave the word for them to 
pull, and presently I was swung off the ledge. 

The tiger up to this had remained quiet, but, seeing my 
movement, his rage seemed to return, and as I swung off 
he sprang after me, and succeeded in fastening his talons 
into my shoulder. I screamed out with fear and pain, 
and implored my friends to pull me up, but our united 
weight was too much for them. My position was worse 
now than ever it had been. 

Suspended in midair, with a tiger hanging desperately 
upon me, I suffered an amount of terror which I feel to 
this day. My senses were just leaving me, when the lithe 
form of one of the shikarees slid over the edge of the pre- 
cipice and down the rope. Renewed hope took possession 
of me, and with eager eyes I watched his progress. When 
he had got near enough to use his weapon without injury 
to me, by a gymnastic effort he reversed his position, so 
that his head hung downward, and fired his revolver 
point-blank in the tiger’s face. The bullet crashed through 
| the animal’s brain, and with a dying howl he relaxed his 
grip and fell, and at the same moment I fainted away. 

It was many weeks ere I recovered from the fever cons:- 
quent upon the fright and wounds I had received ; and, 
indeed, I was not myself again until I was well on my 
way home to England. Never since have I disregarded a 
warning, which in this case would have saved me from a 
terrible adventure. 
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APRIL DAYS. 
By AMANDA T, JONES. 


Break the season's crystal chain, 
April cays, April days; 
Bid its snowclouds melt in rain, 
To teach the snowbird livelier lays 
Deck with verdure wood and plain, 
April days, April days. 


Years are long—the years are three, 
April days, April days, 
Since my love went forth from me, 
Craving neither gold nor praise, 
But free scope for valor free, 
April days, April days. 


Sunbright flags for marshaled men, 
April days, April days, 
Swung from heaven o’er hill and glen, 
All your minds sang battle-lays, 
Southward soared your eagles then, 
April days, Apri! days. 


Flaunt your sunbright flags once mora, 
April days, April days, 
For the ship is near the shore, 
And he comes whom all must praise— 
Northward doth my eagle soar, 
April days, April days. 


Gayly shine—oh, brightly shine, 
April days, April days! 
Wounded in the vanward line, 
Victor of a hundred frays— 
Welcome home this love of mine, 
April days, April days. 


THE PAYING-TELLER’S STORY. 


By RICHARD B. KIMBALL. 


RENCH, PYM & CO. had just before this 

: employed a new clerk. Not in the place 
' of any one they had discharged, but as 

an addition to their force. His name was 

Smeadon. He was said te be a connec- 

tion of the wife of Mr. French, the senior 

partner. 

At that time I was the paying-teller of 
/ the Bank of the New World. 

Do you know what it is to be a paying- 
> \ teller of one of our New York City banks? 
It is almost impossible to make you un- 
derstand unless you are somewhat familiar 
with business. From ten to three he is like a fortress 
under assault of the enemy. Checks and notes are con- 
stantly presented to be paid in cash, or certified—that is, 
marked with the teller’s name, which means they are good, 
and by which the bank is bound—whilst the teller must 
act with unremitting celerity and dispatch, or he never will 
be able to get through the day. 

He must not pay the note or check of a “doubtful” 
person, unless the money is actually on deposit, and he 
must exercise a responsible care in protecting the paper of 
valuable depositors who are, nevertheless, late in “‘ making 
up their accounts.” To not offend a good customer with- 





out risking too much in honoring his checks is sometimes 
8 difficult task. 

It is easy enough to get along with the old-fashioned, 
solid folks, whose money is always in the bank, and also 
with the donbtful ones, whose account must be good, or 
“no payment” ; but for the third class, who deal heavily, 


and who generally leave large balances over, while they 
draw hard during the day—all I can say is, they are tho 
| perpetual torment of the paying-teller. 

There are, besides, various exceptional characters, who 
are continually trying us. We keep the account of a 
literary gentleman, for example, who is constantly making 
mistakes, and wondering that the teller don’t pay his 
checks, Another is a man of elegant leisure, who, be- 
cause he is wealthy, is amazed the teller is not willing he 
should overdraw. 

A third individual begs us, three or four times a week, 
to take a deposit, at ten in the morning, to protect a draft 
of the day before. 

You see, we have an odd life of it. Our very vocabulary 
is not adapted to any common parlance. ‘ Good” has 
not the least reference to any moral quality, but only to 
financial ability. ‘‘ Strong” is not predicated of anything 
Samson-like, but of the amount of capital you control. 
** Respectable” has not the slightest connection with your 
social position, but refers to the character of your 
‘*paper.” ‘‘ First-class ” does not mean that you belong to 
the best society, but that you have your hundreds of 
thousands in dollar marks. 

Yes, it isan odd sort of life, and for us—hard, very hard. 
How would you feel to be subjected for five hours daily to 
tho risk of simple ruination, place lost, character shat- 
tered, your bondsmen forced to pay up, and for yourself a 
lorfg vacation, with little chance to recuperate? You have 
to keep the daily run of millions of cash which are in con- 
stant circulation, and which must come out right every 
afternoon. 

I don’t wonder I am thin—nearly all paying-tellers ara 
thin, There may be exceptions, but I know of none in 
any of our large banks. I say thin—I mean careworn as 
well, Why! Leroy, when he used to be in my place, did 
not weigh over a hundred and thirty pounds; since he 
quitted the bank he has got up to a hundred and eighty. 

Furthermore, it is not particularly pleasant to feel, if 
you should happen some evening to go to the theatre or 
the invitation of a friend who has received a present of 
tickets, that one of the directors has an eye on you, and, 
as a result, a detective is requested to report on “ that 
young man’s habits,” 

I don’t know why I have indulged in this long digres- 
sion, except that people are apt to consider a paying- 
teller as a disagreeable, morose, reticent fellow, always in- 
clined to be disobliging, avd very apt to put on airs, 
Airs, indeed! But, never mind. 

I was saying French, Pym & Co. had, just before this, 
employed a new clerk, French, Pym & Oo. were an old- 
established house—solid men, large capital, and large 
means outside of their business. No trouble with them. 
Always four figures to their account, and oftener five. 
French, the senior partner, was one of our directors—an 
old-fashioned man, sixty years of age, active, though, and 
managed his concern himself, He had been a widower 
several years.. 

A little before the time I am telling you of, he had 
visited St. Louis, and brought back with him a young 
wife, He had three children, all of whom were married 
and settled away from him, and suppose Le began to feel 
lonesome by himself. 

When an old man marries a young woman, people will 
talk, and this was no exception, The young fellows in 
the bonk gossiped about it, and folks in society discussed 
it, and the upshot was, it was generally admitted that no 
one knew anything about her. Nothing, you understand, 
can be munch more severe than that. It is next to saying 
&® woman is no better than she should be! His friends— 
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I mean his female friends—pitied Mr. French exceedingly. 
I think the gentiemen rather pitied the young woman, for 
it was said she was only four-and-twenty, a pretty little 
widow—so the story went—when Mr. French married her. 

Well, to come back where I began, about three months 
after Mr, French’s marriage, the new clerk was employed. 
As I have said, he was a connection of the young wife, It 
was supposed he had obtained his place through her influ- 
ence, His position in the firm was a confidential one, for 
the relief of the senior partner. I recollect the first time 
Isaw him. I did not know who he was, He came to the 
counter with a check for ten thousand dollars, payab’e to 
bearer, and asked for the bills. It was such an unusual 
thing for that house to do—check to bearer for a large 
sum —that I looked in the person’s face—generally I don’t 
take the trouble. I saw a fine-appearing, sedate individ- 
ual of six or seven-and-twenty standing calmly before me. 

I hesitated, and cast my eyes carefully on the signatures, 
and then on the filling-in of the check, The former were 
certainly genuine ; the latter had not been altered. There 
it was—ten thousand dollars, to bearer. Had a money- 
broker drawn such a check, I should have thought no- 
thing of it; but why should French, Pym & Co. do it ? 

The man saw that I hesitated. 

** Any difficulty ?” he asked, in a calm, firm tone. 

“I should prefer to know who you are before paying 
this check.” 

‘*T approve your caution,” he replied ; ‘ but this is to 
bearer.” 

At that moment I saw Mr. French himself pass in and 
go toward the directors’ room, ‘The man also saw him, 
and, to my surprise, went up and spoke familiarly with him, 
The result was, he came over to my counter. 

‘* Mr. Simcox,” he said, ‘‘this is Mr. Henry Smeadon, 
now in our employ as confidential clerk, I thought you 
had been made acquainted with him.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory. Mr. Smeadon 
bowed in the same quiet manner, and I proceeded to count 
out ten one thousand dollar-bills to him, I observed he 
did not show the check to Mr. French ; but that was no 
affair of mine, About an hour after that I saw one of 
French, Pym & Co.’s clerks making a deposit. I stepped 
along to the receiving-teller, and noticed, among other 
things, the ten bills I had, a little before, paid to Mr. 
Smeadon. There could easily be found explanations for 
this, but it left a curious impression on me, Still I cannot 
say I was disagreeably impressed with Smeadon. Only 
this, he did not create, as some do, a feeling of confidence. 

Not long after, I overtook Smeadon walking up-town. 
He was proceeding at a slow pace. I always tak. a fast 
one. As Iwas passing him the way was obstructed, and 
we came close together. He was the first to speak. 

“*Do you walk always ?” he asked. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

**So do I,” he said; ‘but not at your rapid rate. I 
like company, and will increase my speed if you will con- 
sent to slacken yours.” 

This was spoken in his calm, placid way, which pro- 
duced a rather pleasant effect on me. We walked along 
together. 

‘‘IT thought,” said he, ‘after I went in the bank the 
other day, it was scarcely fair to you for me to ask for so 
large a sum, though it was to bearer, without being identi- 
fied. The fact is, the check was drawn in a hurry, to 
meet a possible emergency, which, by-the-by, did not 
present itself, and I sent the very bills back in less than 
an hour.” 

Here was the whole thing explained. I no longer per- 
mitted myself to teel the least want of confidence in 





| large.” 








French, Pym & Oo.’s new clerk. We soon were chatting 
familiarly. Why not? He was not a person I had to be 
on my guard against, but quite the contrary, every way. 

I was at that time living at home with my mother, who 
occupied a small house far up-tewn, over by the Teuth 
Avenue. Our whole family consist-d of my mother, my- 
self, and a little sister twelve years old, Smeadon told me 
he had come from Cleveland, and knew nobody in New 
York, and went nowhere, except once in a while to call on 
his cousin, Mrs. French. It-was natural I should ask him 
to come and see ma. He promised to do so, and we 
parted, mutually pleased with each other. So much for 
my first acquaintance with Smeadon, 

I will tell you how I first saw Mr. French’s young wife. 
It was just after Smeadon and I walked up-town together. 
In the busiest part of the day—-quite a line at my counter 
—a very small white hand, with a large solitare diamond 
sparkling on the forefinger, was extended with a cheok 
for one thousand dollars—Freneh, Pym & Co.’s check. 
This, too, was to bearer. There were so few feminine 
hands extended toward us, that I stopped to see if the 
lady was as pretty as the hand gave token of. Sol looked 
at her, saying, politely, ‘‘ Large or small bills, madam ?” 

I declare, it was one of the sweetest, most innocent faces 
I ever beheld. She appeared very young—at that mo- 
ment not more than twenty; graceful figure, black hair 
and eyes, beautiful expression, and so innocent. She wes 
dressed in excellent taste, but inexpensively. She exhib- 
ited a little natural confusion at my question, but replied, 
‘*T wo or three hundred dollars in fives and tens, the rest 
I counted the money, and placed it before her. 
As she took it she raised her eyes to mine, as it would 
seem, quite accidentally. I cannot describe their effect on 
me. There are women’s eyes which are like the eyes of 
the basilisk—they charm and subdue, and lead you cap- 
tive by asingle glance, Here was an instance, I cannot 
tell how or wherefore. Nothing could be more modest 
than was their expression. ‘They rested on me only as if 
to withdraw, but when withdrawn, I felt as if I was ready 
to do that woman’s will for evermore—that I would re- 
joice to be her slave, and perform whatever she should bid. 
I am not surprised you stare at me—strange extravagance 
of speech for a bank-teller, is it not? It is the simple 
truth, though. 

As she turned to leave the bank, I looked after her, 
Everybody outside the counters looked after her ; two or 
three clerks inside, who happened to see her standing 
there, looked after her. No wonder—the handsomest 
form you ever beheld, and the most perfect foot and ankle ; 
her motions all modesty and grace. , 

‘‘Don’t you know who that is ?” asked young Platt o: 
me—his turn was next, 

“*T am sure I don’t.” ‘ 

‘Well, you ought to. It is the wife of one of your 
directors.” 

‘*Mrs, French ?” 

Ten 

‘* Nobody knew where she came from, said the women. 
Who would care to know? Not I. To see her was 
enough. If Mr. French thought so, why, he thought 
right. 

About a week after that, Smeadon called one evening to 
see me. My mother was knitting by the fire. I was 
reading, and my little sister attempting to study her 
French lesson without assistance. I welcomed Smeadon 
cordially, introduced him to my mother and Laura, and 
we were soon chatting away as if we bad always been in- 
timately acqnainted., 
1t was not long before he asked Laura about her studies, 
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and finding she was at French, volunteered to assist her. 
She was delighted. Smeadon appeared to understand the 
language perfectly, and he kept on till the lesson was 
completed. My mother was pleased, too. We engaged 
in general conversation ; then Smeadon spoke of himself 
—of life in the West, and of New York, which he said he 


knew almost nothing about. We were all sorry when, a | 


little after ten, he rose to depart. 

**T cannot tell you,” he said, addressing my mother, 
**how much I envy your son his happy, domestic home. 
If I were not such a stranger to you, I would ask you if 
you could not persuade yourself to make room forme. It 
has been several times this evening on my lips to do so, 
but I was afraid to venture, Now, as I leave here, the 
cheerlessness of my boarding-house presents itself, and it 
makes me bold.” 

My mother was much surprised, but she was pleased, I 
may say flattered, by Smeadon’s manner, as well as by 
what he said. She looked a little doubtingly at me, and 
responded : 

‘* We have never thought of such a thing as taking any 
one into our house, As you are a friend of Charles, I 
shall leave the matter entirely to him.” 

‘Thanks, my dear madam ; your son and I will talk it 
over. Don’t think me impertinent for making the re- 
quest. Good-evening.” é, 

After he left, the affair wa discussed in all its bear- 


ings. Smeadon was certainly every way unobjection- 
able. Laura was not old enough to raise a question 
about her. The only difficulty was, it broke in on the 


happy privacy of home. On the other hand, it was ad- 
mitted the additional income we should receive was by no 
means unimportant. The result was, it was decided to 
admit him on terms which I was to arrange. 

These were speedily seitled, and the following Monday 


he took up his abode with us. Smeadon proved to be not | 


only perfectly unobjectionable, but his stay with us was 
a source of much pleasure. He was very quiet, and spent 
enongh of his time in his room to allow the family to be 
alone together. He was a great help to Laura, whose pro- 
gress in French was rapid under the instruction he 
seemed to take pleasure in giving her. He was strict in 
the observance of the Sabbath, and always accompanied 
my mother to church, even when, feeling the need of rest, 
I would myself stay at home. 
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| French would grant. 








As you may naturally suppose, we became very intimate, 
He gave me an account of his life—how, by the death of 
his father, he was thrown out of a lucrative business, and 
scarcely knew which way to turn, when, through the in- 
fluence of his cousin, he secured his present situation. 
Of her he spoke in the most exalted terms. If ever thero 
was an angel here below, it was she. Mr. French he con- 
sidered one of the excellent of the earth ; he represented 
the felicity of the two as complete. 

I cannot well express how much I enjoyed the six 
months which Smeadon spent with us. During that time 
he had done us a great many little favors, I donot mean 
precisely of a pecuniary nature, bui still incidentally val- 
uable. Once, on a holiday, he took Laura with him to 
call on lis cousin. The girl came back perfectiy de- 
lighted with Mrs. French, who had given her a pretty gold 
bracelet, and invited her to come again. The result was, 
Laura used to go almost every Saturday to spend an hour 
with her kind friend, and always had some little thing to 
bring home. Not, you understand, of any great value, 
but quite appropriate for a child. 

Meantime, Mrs. French occasionally came to the bank 
to draw money—always in pretty large sums, but no 
larger, certainly, than a rioh, indulgent husband like Mr. 
You may ask if it did not strike 
me as a little odd that she should come herself, instead of 
sending. I cannot tell you why, but it never seemed in 
the least out of place. Whatever she did appeared so 
natural, and just as it should be. 

She did not come often, but I confess I looked forward to 
her arrival with impatience. Her very presence produced 
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a strange joy in my heart, and I took as long a time as | in my face, as if to say, ‘‘I suppose this is right ?” and 
possible to count the bills before giving them to her. | when she turned away, I was left always under the same 
There was something delicious in the idea that I had the | spell. I never spoke with her, of course —she never recog: 
power to keep her standing before me even for so brief a | nized me—but I knew she knew I was little Laura’s 
time. When she took the money, she would look timidly | brother, and her cousin’s friend. 
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During those six months French, Pym & Co.’s business 
was very large, and Smeadon was busily occupied. He 
was in the habit of coming often to the bank to draw large 
sums on the checks of the house, but I no longer thought 
anything of this, as Smeadon had explained to me that 
they were now buying extensively, in consequence of the 
depreciated prices, and as it was an object for them to 
conceal their operations, their purchases were made 
through brokers, and paid for in the bills. 

So affairs progressed until one Wednesday morning, the 
seventeenth day of October. 

On that morning Smeadon asked to have his breakfast 
a little earlier than usual, as he had to be at the counting- 
room in good season, and had a hard day's work before 
him, 

** We hope to secure,” he said, “all of Ellerton’s stock 
—that is, if he does not discover who is after it.” 

I wished him good luck, and he left the house. 

It wanted about twenty minutes to eleven when Smea- 
don came into the bank in a hurry—his manner was never 
hasty, in fact, always calm, but he stepped quicker than 
usual, as if he was about accomplishing something impor- 
tant. He placed two checks of French, Pym & Co. before 
me—one to his order for thirty-seven thousand dollars, the 
other to bearer, for twenty-seven thousarfd—in all, sixty- 
four thousand dollars, 

*Oertify the thirty-seven, and give me large bills for 
the twenty-seven,” he said, ‘I have to step to the presi- 
dent a moment; please have them ready, as I have no 
time to lose,” 

I confess I did not indulge the slightest suspicions. 
Who would, under similar circumstances? I scarcely 
looked at the checks, but certified one and proceeded to 
count out the money for the other. 





Smeadon was back almost before I had finished. I | 


handed him the check and bills. 

*“*T had a fool’s errand,” he said, with a slight air of 
vexation. ‘I started to give the president some ‘receiv- 
ables,’ and found I had forgotten to take them from the 
safe. 
Sonth Street first; will be back in less than an hour, 


sharp. There will be no more checks in, unless one of 
fifteen hundred to Edgerton & Co., till late in the after- 
noon.” 


‘All right,” I replied; but, somehow, I do not know | 


why, I could not help feeling a little fidgety. A paying- 
teller always feels nervous before twelve o'clock; then he 
begins to warm to his work. Besides, checks which are 
presented early never seem exactly right. ; 

“ Ridiculous,” I said to myself. ‘‘Simeox, don’t be a 
fool !” 

At that moment the form of Mrs. French appeared at 
the deor, and all doubts and fears vanished. She came 
directly to my window—there was no one before her—and 
held out the same pretty, ungloved hand, with a check. 

“This is Mr. Simcox, I believe,” she said, in a low, 
modest voice. ‘Your little sister has become a great 
favorite with me. You must thank your mother for let- 
ting her come to see me,” 

I had not the power of speech, I was so overcome, I 
blushed and stammered, and tried to count the money for 
the check. It was for six thousand dollars! I swear to 
you, it never occurred to me that it was a very large sum 
for the lady todraw. Had it been for six millions, I think 
I shonld have paid it if Icould havescraped up the money 
in the bank. 

She walked away with the cash, but, after a moment, 
came tripping back, 

“I think you have given me a thousand dollars too 





Must go back for them. Now I am here, will go to | 





much,” she said, as she laid the roll down before me, with 
artless simplicity. 

It was a fact. There were seven thousand dollars in- 
stead of six thousand. 

“T am greatly obliged to you, madam,” I said; ‘1 
thank you much.” 

**For what ?” she replied. 
not belong to me !” 

She bowed sweetly and departed. Iwas in the seventh 
heaven. J could think of nothing but the incident of the 
thousand dollars. Would Mrs. French tell her husband 
how careless I had been ? I did not believe she would. 

People coming to present checks now brought me to my 
senses. Time passed. Glancing at the clock, I perceived 
it was half-past twelve. It occurred to me Smeadon had 
not yet come in, but I thought little of it. In fact, he 
might have passed without my seeing him. Before three 
several checks of French, Pym & Co. came in to be certi- 
fied, which I honored as usual. After three o’clock my 
assistant called my attention tothem. Ilooked at French, 
Pym & Co.’s accounts. They were largely overdrawn. 

‘“* Pshaw,” I said to myself, ‘‘ that is nothing—those re- 
ceivables have been passed to their credit,” 

The discount-clerk had gone home, In fact, even then, 
I had no suspicions, and did not look at the entries. 

That evening Smeadon was not at dinner. He did not 
come back that night. He never came back at all! 

There was a hubbub next day, you may well believe, 
especially when it was discovered that Mrs, French had 
also vanished, But where? Three steamers had left the 
day previous for various foreign parts. The telegraph 
wires were employed, and it was confidently anticipated 
the parties would be arrested. Of the checks presented, 
the thirty-seven thousand, which I certified, proved to be 
a forgery, and the loss fell on the banking-house, who re- 
ceived it fora sale of gold. The twenty-seven thousand 
had been altered from seven thousand, while the six thou- 
sand had been an abstracted signature, and filled in, A 
pretty fair division of losses. 

I escaped without serious censure, considering it might 
have been so much worse—but Mr. French never held up 
his head after that, His wife had robbed him very exten- 
sively: so had Smeadon. They must have carried off 
considerably more than a hundred thousand dollars, 

Quite a year after that I received a letter with a foreign 
post-mark, It was from Smeadon. Here it is, I will 
read it to you : , 

“My Dear S1mucox-—I concluded not to write you till my sister 
and I were comfortably settled. Iam sure you have some curi- 
osity to learn how we got off so nicely. It was well planned, you 
must admit. Our passage iu the Cunarder had been taken for a 
month : ‘ The Rev, | lisha Hubbard and Miss Hubbard.’ That Wed- 
nesday morning we were busy enough. At five minutes before 
twelve we stepped on board. I, disguised as a dignified clergy- 
man of fifty; my sister, a sedate spinster of thirty-five, slightly 
lame, and suffering much from asthma. We were both decently 
dressed, with a modest trunk apiece. I officiated both Sundays, 
reading the service with great unction, and took pains to make 
the captain believe I was an old acquaintance. When the steamer 
got in, on came the detectives. We passed without the slightest 
suspicion. My sister was suffering dreadfully from asthma. We 
were not long quitting England, and we are now living where ex- 
tradition treaties can’t reach us. 

“Remember me to the good old lady, your mother, I hope 
little Laura is well. Give me credit for managing the affair with- 
out hurting you. The fact is, I always liked you and your folks. 
As to old French, he was an ass for marrying a woman forty years 
younger than himself. Good-by. SMEADON.” 


**For restoring what does 


At the bottom was written, in a neat Italian hand : 


“Beware of pretty, innocent-looking young women who come 
in to draw money.” 
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COUNT DE CHAMBORD (HENRY V. OF FRANCE). 


By FREDERIC DANIEL. 


Avrnovan France is at present a republic, three of its | 
sons ure pretenders to its time-honored throne, First in 
rank is the Count de Chambord, grandson of Charles X., 
who was dethroned in 1830. As sole heir and head of the 
elder branch of the House of Bourbon, he styles himself 
Henry V., the legitimate King of France and Navarre. 
He is known as the “ Legitimist ” King, in counter-dis- 
tinction to the Count de Paris, grandson of Louis Philippe, 
dethroned in 1848, who, as heir of the Cadet, or Orleans | 
branch of the same royal house, claims to be King of the 
French. The third is Prince Napoleon, who, since the 
death in Zululand, in 1879, of the son of Napo!eon III. 
(dethroned in 1870), has assumed the title of Napoleon V., 
Emperor of the French. These three pretenders have each 
warm adherents organized into regular parties in France, 
and each is allowed free access to its soil under the pres- 
ent republican régime. Messrs. Grévy and Freycinet, as 
heads of the existing republic, are seated on the much- 
coveted throne, and, as possession is nine-tenths at law, 
are for the time being its real owners. Thus four difter- 
ent forms of government are contending for the mastery 
in France—not to speak of the Commune, which has been 
somewhat in abeyance since its summary suppression by 
the late M, Thiers, in 1871. 

During the last one hundred years no nation has tried 
such a variety of forms of government as France, its fickle- 
ness being now as proverbial in the item of governments 
as in that of fashions. The mania for government-chang- 
ing took its rise at and on the outbreak of the Great Rev- 
olution, in 1789. Since that memorable date a dozen rev- 
olutions have occurred at Paris, by which the government 
of the day was altered from one extreme to the other, the 
rest of the country adapting itself most readily to the 
changes at short notice ; hence it is with no little pride 
that Paris, the head, claims the honor of wagging France, 
the tail. ‘ 

History shows that France attained much the greater | 
purt of its really valuable renown during the centuries it 
was under the illustrious House of Bourbon. But in 1789 
the French people, stirred up by various causes and 
agencies, rose in insurrection against that dynasty. They | 
at once set to work to destroy every trace of the fendal | 
system inherited from the Middle Ages, and to make a | 

| 








‘clean table” of their country by giving it new institutions, 
in full accord with the doctrines of the then fashionable 
philosophers, Rousseau and Voltaire, The first stroke ia 
the proposed renovation was mado by the destruction of | 
the Bastile, or the famous state prison at Paris, and by | 
the compulsory transformation of the reigning Bourbon, 
Louis XVL, from a King by divine right into a King by 
grace of the people, governing in conjunction with the 
etals generaucx, or parliament. Of course, this first step 
was soon found to satisfy neither King nor people: the 
King was speedily beheaded, and the first republic was set 
up to rule in his stead. The change was voted by the 
frenzied Parisians to be more in consonance with first 
principles. There ensued the ‘Reign of Terror,” during 
which bloody period the sovereign mob did as it pleased, 
dealing out death and destruction, until the whol» land 
seemed to be turnel into chaos, This murdering rnlo was 





followed by a government formed by the various factions, 
of which the ‘‘Jacobins” were the chief, elected to a Na- 
tional Assembly—its rule being only a shade less terrible 
and chaotic than the one it replaced. The factions soon 


power to appear on the scene, in the person of Robe- 
spierre, who, as head of the ‘‘ Jacobins,” ruled the other 
factions with a rod of iron, until he, in turn, was beheaded 
asatyrant. His government having been overthrown by 
an uprising of the mob, was succeeded by that of the 
‘*Directory,” formed of members of the old parties so 
long at variance, 

The ‘* Directory” was more moderate and orderly, but, 
ultimately, its incapacity to govern was so manifest that 
Napoleon I. squelched it in a single day, in true Crom-. 
well style, and caused himself to be elected ‘ First 
Consul” in 1800; and, not content with this office, pro- 
claimed himself Emperor in 1805. Upon his overthrow 
at Waterloo, in 1815, the allied armies of Europe forcibly 
seated Louis XVIII. on the throne at Paris, and his reign 
was succeeded by that of Charles X. The revolution of 
July, 1830, brought about by certain changes which this 
last sovereign wished to incorporate in the “‘ charte,” or 
coustitution, caused him to ‘fly from France with his 


| family, and placed on the throne Louis Philippe, then 
| head of the Orleans branch of the Bourbons, 


The revo- 
lution of 1848 overthrew him, and inaugurated the’second 
republic. In 1851 Napoleon III. instituted his celebrated 
coup d'etat, which snufted out the republic in twenty-four 


hours, and left him Emperor—monarch of all he could 
| survey on the boulevards at Paris, after they had been 


swept clean by his cannon. Finally’ the third and actual 
republic was established by a popular revolution at Paris, 
September 4th, 1870, on the morrow of the disastrous 
battle of Sedan, which hurled the Napoleonic name and 
legend into the mire and under the war-hoof of the Teuton. 

While, therefore, in other civilized countries govern- 
ments are, as a rule, changed peacefally—the president 
holding the hat of his successor at his inauguration, and 
the royal heir stepping without difficulty into the vacated 
ancestral slippers—the reverse is the case in France, After 
the one hundred years of practice, as above outlined, rev- 
olution has been there set up into a general rule, by which 
alone ‘‘the powers that be” arise and fall. The French 
themselves profess to be satisfied with this method, which 
certainly has an driginality about it that would fairly seem 
to entitle it to a patent. But, according to the unanimous 
verdict of the outside world, the method so much cher- 
ished proves that the French are entirely at sea in regard 
to the very meaning of the word self-government, and 
that, therefore, as long as they remain so, their idea of a 
republic can only be a bubble, with a bubble’s life-tenura 
The very nature of the French—their ‘‘second,” or ac- 
quired nature—will have to be thoroughly transformed 
before the world can rely upon a ‘‘ Frengh Republic” as 
a stable thing. 

It cannot be said that the past decade of nominal repub- 
licanism at Paris constitutes a token of any such trans- 
formation. Thiers, De Broglie, De Forton, MacMahon, 
Grévy (with Gambetta in the background), have been 
seen at work! Gambetta, as premier, seemed supreme ; 
but he was most unexpectedly forced to resign. His 
power, however, is not lost. Caprice, accident of any 
kind, may replaco him at a moment’s notice, It is, in 
a word, the national unsteadiness which is chiefly at the 
bottom of every Parisian government’s trouble, An 
angel would not long satisfy the Parisians collectively ; 
and, indeed, when reflecting over the bitter animosi y 
which is the dominant trait in French factions and nartics, 





fought together so e‘Iectively as to enable the one-man 


it is perfectly legitimate to ask what chance can there be 
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of a durable rule among them, of Gambetta or any other | Hate,” are the cherished mottoes of French thought and 
man? It is particularly to be borne in mind that politics | conduct, the national logic invariably running a wild 
in France comprises everything else—religion, society, | goose chase after absolutism, or, as phrased. “ the eternal 
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damily, etc., all at stake in a oneness, without any divisa- | verities.” Hence, no bitterness so intense as that which 


bility or compromise, which is so abhorrent to the French | obtains among the factions and cliques in France! Re- 
mind. :‘ Right or: Wrong,” “Hot or Cold,” * Love or | publicans, Communists, Napoleonists, Orleanists, Legitim- 
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ists—each of these parties has for the other that up-to- 
the-hilt rancor which would leave France a banqueting-hall 
for itself alone. 

That in the cycle of its revolutions France should revert 
to the House of Bourbon, and once more be ruled by a 
scion of that dynasty, is not without likelihood. The 
Napoleon dynasty has sunk, if not for ever, surely for a 
long—a very long time. Napoleon V. is fifty-nine years 
old, having been born on the 9th of September, 1822; he 
is, moreover, a weak man, and personally most unpopular, 
as evidenced by the contemptuous soubriquet bestowed 
on him— 
** Plon-Plon.” 
His twoyoung 
sons have in- 
herited  dis- 
ease, and are 
well-nigh 
idiotic; their 
chances of 
continuing 
even his 
empty _ title 
are of the 
slimest, The 
Republic is 
already being 
wearied of at 
Paris, which 
wants a bril- 
liant court all 
the time, rain 
or shine, for 
Paris is a 
show- house, 
and Paris 
makes and 
unmakes_re- 
publics and 
monarchies. 
In this state 
of affairs a 
fresh trial of 
the Bourbons 
may be on the 
cards, the out- 
come of the 
next revolu- 
tionary deal. 
The Bourbons 
have always 
had powerful 
agencies at 
work in 
France in be- 


half of their 
restoration— 


to wit, the 
glories of the past, the better classes among the bour- 
geoisie, the nobility, and the Church. 

Since its banishment, the question most agitated among 
the leaders of the House of Bourbon has been, and still is, 
which of its two royal heads shall be tried—Count de 
Chambord or Count de Paris ? Many have been the nego- 
tiations on this very intricate family imbroglio. Count 
de Chambord is, morally and legally, entitled to the pre- 
esdence. He is the preux chevalier representing a definite 
principle for which he has ever battled firmly against all 
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assaults and temptations; that principle bas been his 
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fixed idea, which he has never wearied of thrusting before 
the eyes of his fickle mistress, bella France. It may be 
that he is too old ever to sit upon the throne of his ances- 
tors ; but he will not have struggled in vain if, himself 
childless, he should finally consent to adopt the Count de 
Paris, and thus aid in reinstating his House in power. 
The Count de Paris himself is not one of those Bourbons 
‘* who have never learned anything and never forgot any- 
thing.” He is well versed in the ways of the age, a man 
of adaptability ; he served on General McClellan’s staff 
during the campaign before Richmond, in 1862, and has 
written since 
a history of 
the war. He 
is now forty- 
three years 
old. 

In view of 
the substan- 
tial foothold 
which Bour- 
bonism has in 
the current 
condition of 
politics in 
France, an 
outline of the 
career of its 
elder or legit- 
imate repre- 
sentative will 
indicate with 
what remark- 
able and un- 
compromising 
tenacity he 
has striven to 
fulfill the 
mission with 
which he 
claims to have 
been provi- 
dentially 
charged from 
and by birth. 

According 
to royal cus- 
tom, he was 
christened 
with a long 
string of 
names. Henry 
Charles Fer- 
dinard Marie 
Dieudonné d’ 
Artois. Duke 
of Bordearx, 
was born xt 
Paris, September 29th, 1820. As he never actually sat on 
the throne which he claims, though universally recognized 
as the head of the elder branch of the Bourbon House, he 
has borne the modest title of the Count de Chambord, the 
latter being the name of a royal castle and estate on the 
River Loire, presented to him in gift by a national sub- 
scription one year after his birth. His father was the 
Duke de Berri, son of Charles X., and his mother was 
Caroline, Princess of Naples, the beautiful and accom- 
plished Duchess de Berri. The Duke de Berri was assas- 
sinated on February 13th, 1820, and thenceforward his 
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mother devoted herself to giving her son the most careful } 
training, in order to prepare him for what she fondly 
imagined was to be his regal destiny. In great pomp, at 
Paris, he was baptized with water brought from the River | 
Jordan, Holy Land, by M. de Chateaubriand ; and having 
been dubbed the **Child of the Miracle,” his birth was 
sung by Lamartine in one of his finest meditations. Thus | 
these two eminent poets of that day rocked his cradle, as | 
it were. He had successively for guardians the Dukes 
Montmorency, Riviére, Damas, nobles of the old school, 
who reared him in the ways he was to walk—that is, 
strictly according to the priuciples of the o}d monarchy. 
Although Charles X. abdicated the crown in his behalf on 
the 2d August, 1830, and tried to proclaim him King, 
under the title of Henry V., in presence of the troops en- 
camped at Rambouillet, the unlucky heir had to follow | 
the fortune of his family and go into exile. 

After living a while at Holy Rood, in Scotland, then at 
Prague and at Goritz, in Austria, the Count de Chambord 
undertook an extensive course of traveling in order to 
complete his education, and visited, in company with 
General Latour and Duke Levis, the Austrian dominions, 
Hungary, a part of Germany, Lombardy, the States of 
Rome and Naples, where sovereign honors were accorded 
him. 

On the completion of his travels, during a horseback- | 
ride, near Kirchberg, he fell and broke his thigh. After | 
being completely cured, he visited Saxony, Prussia, Great | 
Jiritain, where, on the 24 November, 1843, he took up his | 
residence in Belgravia Square, London. It was there that | 
he first assumed a political character by announcing him- | 
self openly as a pretender to the throne of France, and | 
gave receptions, with royal etiquette, to many notabilities 
ef the Legitimist party, among others Chateaubriand, 
Berryer, Fitz-James, Valny, Larcy, Pastoret, etc. His 
courtly ceremonies in London gave great offense at Paris, 
and the parliamentary address in reply to the speech from 
the throne, voted the year following, severely censured 
them, and the deputies who took part in them had to con- 
fess their culpability at the polls before the voters would | 
consent to re-elect them. | 

| 
| 
| 
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On the 16th November, 1846, three years after this oc- 
currence, the Count de Chambord married, at Graetz, 
Maria Theresa Beatrix Gaetane, the eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Modena. She gave him a dowry of several mil- 
lions of francs, but never any children, though they are 
still living happily together. As he had at this last date 
become the head of the Bourbons by the death of his 
grandfather and uncle, he took up his residence at the 
Jastle of Frohsdorf, near Vienna, and the little village has 
been his home ever since, though he has at times tempo- 
rarily resided elsewhere when the requirements of his 
** mission” rendered such a course necessary. He was at 
Venice with his mother, the Duchess de Berri, when news 
of the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 reached him. 
Convinced that his cause had nothing to gain from such a 
wild and sudden movement, he remained a passive spec- 
tator, while protesting in his letters his ardent love. for 
France, and awaiting the day when, weary of its trials, his 
country should look to him, and pronounce his name as a 
pledge of security and safety. 

Even at that early day his partisans fed him with the 
hope of a speedy restoration, and, in order to hasten it, 
united their efforts with those of the Orleanists, and even 
of the Nanoleonists ; they openly asserted that the Presi- 
dency of Louis Napoleon was only a means of establishing 
ultimately the Bourbon royalty. The Count de Cham- 
bord himself, governing his course according to the tem- 
porizing policy of his advisers, showed himself occasion- 








ally on the French frontiers, and welcomed with a royal 
benevolence, at Ems, Cologne and Wiesbaden, the distin- 
guished Legitimists who flocked around bim from France. 
lt was at Wiesbaden that the attempt was for the first 
time made in behalf of fusion of the two branches of the 
exiled House of Bourbon, which had long been opposed 
by both the pretentions of the hereditary head of the 
family and the unwillingness of several members of the 
Cadet branch. 

The re-establishment, in 1851, of the imperial Bonaparte 
regime compelled the Count de Chambord to resume his 
state of expectancy ; but during the nineteen years that 
Napoleon ILL sat on his throne, he was not inactive, and 
contended for his cause in every practicable way. He 
never ceased to protest against the gross materialism of the 
Second Empire, and its underhand procedures with re- 
spect to Pius IX. 

Of course, his political acts were limited to letters, on 
important occasions, addressed to the leaders of his party 
in France, and circulated through the newspapers. In 
July, 1861, in a letter addressed to M. Nettement—the 
most strenuous advocate of his cause—he loudly pro- 
claimed himself in favor of the maintenance of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, as he had previously done under 


| the pontificate of Gregory XVI, declaring himself ready 


to shed his blood for the triumph of a cause which was 
that of France, of the Church, and of God himself. On 
another occasion, or in June, 1862, he besought in a 
letter his partisans to abstain from taking part in the 
general elections of that year unless they were enabled to 
elect the partisans of the Pope. 

Several trips made by the Count de Chambord about 
this time had in view the furtherance of his dynastic 
aspirations. In 1863, after having visited Turkey, Syria, 
Palestine, Lower and Upper Egypt, he temporarily estab- 
lished himself at Lucerne, in Switzerland, where his pres- 
ence occasioned various popular manifestations. He 
particularly exhibited the greatest sympathy for Francis 


| II., the dethroned King of Naples, whom he specially 


visited when at Rome. At the end of 1866, after the 
forced cession of Venice by Austria to Italy, he sold 
his palace at Venice, which, together with that ownel] by 
his mother, had been decked out in the national colors of 
Italy on the entry of the Piedmontese troops, and re- 
turned to his home at Frohsdorf. 

On the outbreak of the war with Germany, in August, 
1870, he placed his castle at Chambord at the disposition 
of the Society for Aiding the Wounded, with a gift of ten 
thousand francs in cash, After the frightful military dis- 
asters which brought about the fall of the Empire, the 
revolution of the 4th September and the siege of Paris, he 
addressed, from the Swiss frontier, under date of the 4th 
September, a proclamation to France, in which he prom- 
ised that the Germans would be driven out, and the integ- 
rity of France be maintained, if all the Frenchmen would 
rally around him—around ‘the only true, natural govern- 
ment, whose foundation was rizhi, and whose principle was 
honesty.” On the 7th of January, 1871, a new proclama- 
tion against the bombardment of Paris was addressed by 
him to all the governments of Europe ; in this manifesto 
he said he did not wish to witness the destruction of the 
great city which each of his ancestors had called, ‘‘ my 
good City of Paris.” After the Communist insurrection, 
on March 18th, 1871, and the assembling of the national 
representatives at Versailles, in the midst of the agitation 
caused by speeches of his partisans in the Assembly call- 
ing for his restoration to the throne, he published, on the 
8th of May, a manifesto tending to dissipate “the preju- 
dice existing against the traditional monarchy,” by declar- 
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. ing that, far from pretending to an unlimited power, he 
had no other wish but to work for the reorganization of 
France, and, at the head of the whole House of France, to 
preside over its destinies, while submitting with confidence 
the acts of the government to the real control of the 
freely elscted representatives. At the same time he took 
special pains to avow that the independence of the Papacy 
was dear to him, and that it would bo one of his first acts 
to secure thorough gnarantees for it; he added that he 
was not a party, and would not return to reign with a 
party, end desired to exercise no dictatorship save that of 
clemency, because in his hands, and his alone, clemency 
would still be justice. This manifesto was concluded with 
a sentence that has since become a watchword among his 
partisans, ‘Speech is for France, the hour is God’s!” 
All the newspapers discussed this document, but yet it did 
not gain any new adherents for the cause of the Legiti- 
mist King. Indeed, some saw in it a threat of war against 
Italy, and a complete return to theocratical ideas. 

It was soon surpassed in significance by another procla- 
mation, this time dated from the very centre of France, or 
his castle on the Loire, under date of July 5th, 1871, and 
in which, for the first time in a public document, the head 
of the House of Bourbon took the title of King. The ab- 
rogation of the laws exiling the members of the various 
royal familes had allowed the Count to return to his native 
soi. He had visited Paris, and also remained a moment 
at his castle of Chambord, where he received many visit- 
ors to welcome him back. The return of the Orleans 
princes, and the election of the Duke D’Aumale and the 
Prince de Joinville as representatives in the Assembly, had 
still further increased the hopes of the Monarchists in the 
National Assembly, who looked confidently to the fusion 
of the two branches of the House of Bourbon, which then 
seemed so imminent. But the proclamation from the 
Oastle of Chambord did not satisfy the expectations of the 
old parties. Before penning it, it is said that the Count 
had passed days in retirement, meditation and prayer. 
Ife resumed in it the discussion of each point of the pro- 
gramme contained in his letter of May 8th, admitting uni- 
versal suftrage, the government to consist of two houses, 
but denying the legality of the conquests of the Revolu- 
tion, characterized by him as a ‘‘a revolt of a minority 
against the will of the eountry,” and especially declining 
to let the flag of Henry IV., of Francis L, and Jeanne 
d’Are be torn from his hands, ‘ Frenchmen,” he said, in 
concluding it, ‘‘Henry V. cannot abandon the flag of 
Henry IV!” He at the same time stated that he would 
return into exile, in order that his presence on French 
soil should not be made a pretext for disturbing the pub- 
lic mind. The effect of this manifesto was eonsiderably 
above that of all his previous ones. It diminished the 
hopes of the Royalists, and strengthened the Republican 
minority in the Assembly, While rendering homage to 
the honesty of the Count, who was induced by a chivalric 
punctilio thus publicly to compromise himself, the mujor- 
ity of the Monarchical newspapers blamed his impradent 
sincerity. It was noticed that, in consequence of the pub- 
lication of this manifesto, the Count de Paris, who had 
been on the point of visiting his cousin at Chambord, re- 
frained from taking any such step. 

On again leaving France, the Count do Chambord re- 
mained a short while at Geneva, where he held a sort of 
political court, and later at Lucerne, where, in November, 
1871, several eminent Legitimists gathered around him. 
Viilemessant, the noted proprietor of the Paris Figaro, 
interviewed him there, and gave an account of his life in 
that paper. In 1872 the rumors of a fusion between the 
two Bourbon branches were again put in brisk circulation, 





The newspapers which claimed to be initiated secretly 
into what was going on, even began to speak ot the Count 
de Paris as a new “Dauphin” (the title which the old 
Bourbon Crown Princes were wont to bear), and to look 
upon the abdication of Heury V. in his favor as near at 
hand, The Count de Chambord deniel these rumors in a 
letter, which again rendered clear to all the firmness of his 
principles, by declaring that he would never abdicate, and 
would never consent to become the legitimate King of the 
Revolution. 

His attitude, which scorned all idea of compromise, 
led the Monarchical party in the Assembly to attempt, 
while sparing his honorable scruples, to force his hand. 
Two hundred and eighty deputies signed a secret docu- 
ment, which, in reality, contained the programme for a 
constitutional monarchy, and presented it to ‘‘ the King” 
at Antwerp, whither he had betaken himself, as to a 
neutral territory, in order to receive both their communi- 
cation and homage. That city consequently became the 
scene of daily riots in the streets between the strangers 
and the citizens, and the police were found inadequate to 
quell them; moreover, warm discussions took placein the 
Belgian Parliament between the Ministry, composed of 
Conservative Catholics, and the leaders of the Liberal 
Party, who clamored for the immediate expulsion of the 
Count de Chambord. The latter, unwilling that his pres- 
ence should be made the occasion of disturbances or a 
pretext of hostility against the Belgian Government, at 
once went away into Holland, whence a little later he 
returned to his home at Frohsdorf. Thus this Legitimist 
movement had been fruitless, and the promised visit of the 
Count de Paris to Antwerp had been waited for in vain. 

All the negotiations for a fusion seemed to have been 
broken off, and the obstinate Pretender immediately reit- 
erated, in several public letters, both his regrets and un- 
changing conviction, ‘‘At bottom,” he wrote to one of 
the Legitimist deputies, ‘* France is Catholic and Monarch- 
ical, Europe has need of her, and the Papacy has need 
of her.” While returning thanks to one of his partisans, 
who had conveyed to him at Frohsdorf an address from 
the town of Nimes, he expressed a hope that the example 
of the citizens of that town would be followed throughout 
France by ali, and it would tlen be seen where were its 
true friends and defenders. In February, 1873, for the 
first time, and contrary to his previous course, the Count 
de Chambord assisted at Vienna at the marriage of the 
Archduchess Giselle, daughter of the Emperor Francis 
II., with Prince Leopold of Bavaria; he had, up to that 
time, invariably refused to be present at the great ceremo- 
nies of the Austrian court, and on this occasion, moreover, 
he had to meet, face to face, the Duke of Nemours, the 
Count de Paris’s uncle. This species of concession on his 
part was said by the Legitimist papers to constitute a 
happy omen for a renewed attempt at conciliation between 
the two Bourbon branches, It was even given out that 
the Count de Chambord was extremely anxious that such 
a result should be brought about ; and these insinuations 
were scarcely denied by the Legitimist organ at Paris, ere 
a letter from the Pretender to Monseigneur Dupanloup, 
the famous Bishop of Orleans, confirmed the denial. 
This letter treated with a certain haughtiness the mooted 
question in regard to the flag, which had remained the 
principal subject of division between the two monarchical 
camps. ‘‘ France,” it asserted, ‘‘can no more understand 


the head of the Bourbon House abandoning the flag of 
Algiers than it would have understood the Bishop of Or- 
leans consenting to sit in the French Academy, by the 
side of skeptics and atheists”; and, after having con- 
gratulated the Princes of tue Orleans branch for their 
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presence at 
the recent an- 
niversary cere- 
mony, on the 
2lst Jannary, 
for the behead- 
ing of Louis 
XVI. (a day 
upon which 
many French- 
men still put 
on mourning 
from head to 
foot), in the 
expiative cha- 
pel, ‘* where 
they must 
have obtained 
a salutary in- 
fluence from 
& spot so sug- 
gestive of 
grand lessons 
and generous 
aspirations,” 
this important 
letter thus end- 
ed: “When 
my trial grows 
over - bitter, a 
glance at the 
Vatican reani- 
mates my 
courage and 
fortifies my 
hope. It is in 


the school of the august captive that one learns how 
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red, white and 
blue flag, 
which result- 
ed from the 
revolution, 
and which Na- 
poleon Bona- 
parte adopted. 

Though it 
is, therefore, 
undeniable 
that Algeria 
was secured 
under the 
‘‘white flag,” 
it cannot be 
said that that 
colony had 
been a lucky 
gain for 
France, at 
least in a mil- 
itary aspect. 
Forty years of 
the peculiar 
style of skir- 
mish - warfare 
that the 
French army 
was compelled 
to carry on 
with the Arabs 
completely un- 
fitted it in 
1870 for con- 
ducting war 


on a large and true scale on its own soil against the 


to acquire the spirit of firmness, resignation and peace, German invaders, ‘Ah, sir,” said a wounded Zouave 
of that peace assured to whoever takes conscience for guide | officer, lying on a pile of straw in Worth, on the morrow 


and Pius IX. for model.” 


of that French defeat, ‘‘ we arrived only yesterday morn- 


The allusion to the “flag of Algiers’ was frequently | ing direct from Marseilles and Algiers, and were thrust 


made in the 
documents 
published by 
the grandson 
of Charles X., 
as the latter, 
only twenty 
days before 
he fell from 
his throne, 
had the honor 
of securing 
that part of 
Africa as a 
colony for 
France, The 
French army 
he dispatched 
captured it 
under the 
folds of the 
ancient flag of 
the House of 
Bourbon—the 
pure white 
flag, quite dis- 
tinct from the 
tricolor, or 
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THE COUNT DE CHAMBORD RECEIVING A DEPUTATION OF LEGITIMISTS AT LUCERNE IN 1872. 


imme diately 
into the fight. 
We had been 
away so long 
that every- 
thing was 
strange for us, 
especially to 
be mixed up 
in such masses 
of troops ; we 
did not know 
how to act, 
and, as I saw 
myself, all 
was confusion 
in our style 
of fighting, 
while the Ger- 
mans came 
straight at us 
in marching 
lines. We 
had been in 
Algiers toc 
long, alas !"’ 
The ques 
tion of the 
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supremacy of the ‘‘ white 
flag” was naturally of the 
highest import in the estima- 
tion of the heir of Charles X, 
His reiterated declarations to 
this effect caused a keen dis- 
appointment to his partisans, 
some of whom were bold 
enough to announce that, in 
view of the impossibility of a 
reconciliation with his cousins, 
he had determined to adopt 
the son of Napoleon III. This 
piece of news, which was char- 
acterized by the Legitimist 
papers as ‘* grotesque,” as 
well as the claims of the heirs 
of Noundorff (the pseudo 
Louis X VIL), who demanded 
the canceling of the death cer- 
tificate of the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XVL, were still being 
discussed publicly, when it 
was finally ascertained that 
the long-talked of interview 
between the Count de Cham- 
bord and the Count de Paris 
had really taken place at Frohsdorf, on the 5th of August, 
1873. 

Freely commented on by the newspapers, and related 
in its most minute details by the Legitimist organs, the 
visit ended, after the exchange of the liveliest sympathy 
between the two rivals, by the Count de Paris’s formal re- 
cognition of the rights of the elder branch of Bourbon ; 
but the subsidiary questions, especially that concerning 
the flag, were purposely left in abeyance. The then recent 
fall from power of M. Thiers induced the Monarchists in 
the Assembly to again attempt to have a progr¢mme 
adopted which might bring about an alliance between the 
Legitimist monarchy and ‘parliamentary institutions, and 
so pave the way for the return of Henry V. to the throne, 
While, however, the most enthusiastic demonstrations 
were being indulged in at Frohsdorf, the general discon- 
tent in France in regard to the Assembly, that no longer 
represented public opinion, was waxing warm, almost 
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THE COUNT DE CHAMBORD RECEIVING DE CHESNRLONG AND OTHERS AT SALZBURG, IN 1873, 





THE ST. ANTOINE HOTEL, ANTWERP, IN 1872, DURING THE VISIT OF THE COUNT DE CHAMBORD. 
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violent, as translated through the press. A violent article, 
headed ‘‘Down with Chambord,” was published in a 
paper at Paris; but the paper was suppressed by the 
government of Marshal MacMahon. Outside of France 
several foreign cabinets were uneasy over the state of 
French affairs; Russia, Germany and Italy renewed their 
alliance, as though in expectation of events that might 
give rise to a new expedition to Rome for reseating Pius 
IX. on his temporal throne. 

Despite these unfavorable influences, the negotiators 
continued their efforts. Messrs, Brun and Chesnelong, 
two gentlemen having great weight with the Count de 
Chambord, were dispatched to Salzburg, to ask of him the 
formal recognition of civil and religious liberty, a free 
press, free access of all citizens to office, taxation by a 
legislature consisting of two houses, ministerial responsi- 
bility, universal suffrage, and in short, all the modern 
public rights belonging to French citizens. The Count 
consented to leave all these 
points to be decided by the 
Assembly in the decree that 
shold enthrone him, and in 
regard to the question of the 
flag, simply affirmed his ‘‘re- 
spect” for the tricolor flag. 

But the Monarchists’ joy over 
these declaratidns was soon 
troubled by an announcement 
inserted in the Legitimist organ 
at Paris. ‘‘The King has not 
changed,” said this journal : 
‘the is what he was yesterday, 
what he has ever been. The 
Assembly may, the King being 
absent, maintain the tricolor 
flag, but the royal prerogative 
remains intact, and what may 
be agreed upon between the 
King and the country must 
be left for the future.” Yet, 
the eventuality of a restora- 
tion seemed to be imminent, 
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when a fresh letter of the Count de Chambord, under 
date of October 27th, 1873, completely destroyed any 
such hopes, ‘his letter, which may be characterized us 
the political will of its over-loyal author, commenced by 
stating that he would never consent to be the Legitimat: 
King of the Revolution, and that, in requesting of him 
this, the sacrifice of his honor was demanded; that he 
could never abandon the flag of Algiers and Ivry, and it 
added: “The exactions required to-day show what will be 
those of to-morrow, and I cannot consent to inaugurate a 
reparative and strong reign by an act of weakness. My 
person is nothing, my principle is everything. France 
will see the end of her trials whenever she is willing to un- 
derstand this. Iam the necessary pilot, alone capable of 
steering the ship into port ; because I have both a mis- 
sion and an authority for the undertaking. When God 


decides to save a people he is careful that the sceptre of | 


justice is placed only in hands 
bear it.” 

The haughty and rather mystical tone of this letter left 
no longer any hope to the monarchical coalition. Connt 
de Paris’s organ inserted it ‘‘ with pain,” and all the other 
monarchical papers did not conceal their displeasure over 
this new display of Henry V.’s inflexible and uncompro- 
mising will. M. de Broglie, Marshal MacMahon’s prime 
minister, although he had allowed the Monarchists a free 
field, at once concluded that the times were ripe to secure 
a prolongation of the Marshal’s government, and on the 
20th November, 1873, the Septennate, or seven years’ 
term, was voted. Not only did the Count de Chambord 
advise his parliamentary partisans against this measure, 
but he entered France under a strict incognito, in order to 
prevent its enactment, if possible, by his personal persua- 
sions. As soon as the law was passed by the National 
Assembly he returne1 to Austria. 

In the following June one of his partisans, Duke Roche- 
foucauld, offered a bill, in the name of sixty-five of his 
colleagues in the Assembly, for the restoration of royalty 
in France. It was not regarded with any favor in or out 
of the legislative halls, A few days afterward the Legit- 
imist organ at Puris published a pressing and almost 
threatening letter from the Count de Chambord. After 
professing his astonishment over the obstinacy of France 
in not understanding the necessity of a restoration, he 
added: ‘‘ France has need of royalty. My birth has made 
me its King.” He stated, moreover, that the Legitimate 
monarchy was limited, though having nothing to borrow 
from haphazard systems of government which promise 
the golden age and lead directly to destruction ; that it 
would readily accept two houses of parliament, one elected 
by the people, the cther appointed by the King, and 
finished by hoping that the loyal and sincere reconcilia- 
tion of the House of France might be the signal for his 
recall to the throne. 

The Monarchists alone were surprised and dissatisfied 
with this last manifesto, which was regarded with indifter- 
ence by the bulk of the nation. The formal organization 
of the departments under the Septennate was then voted 
by the National Assembly. Since 1874, various letters, 
constantly reiterating his firm convictions and unswervivg 
principles, have been published by the Count de Cham- 
bord ; but t!.e succession of events under the Republic.n 
régime of Messrs. Grévy and Gambetta have of late years 
given him no further opportunity of intervening person- 
ally in the arena of politics in France, though his cause 
there is really as strong as it ever was, if not stronger, in 
view of a probable “‘slopping over” on the part of the 
Communists and Nihilists. All of the Connt de Cham- 
Lord’s letters and manifestocs Lave been religiously pre- 


strong enough to 
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served by the Legitimist party in France, forming a codo 
by which its policy is governed. 

The Castle of Chambord is twelve miles distant from 
Blois, on the River Loire, midway between Orleans and 
Tours. The forest surrounding the castle is strictly pre- 
served—that is, its stock of game is not allowed to be 
hunted, nor are any other depredations permitted within 
its inclosure; few fine trees now remain in the forest, 
which displays little sylvan beauty. Chambord was tha 
Versailles of La Tourraine until Louis XIV. deserted that 
beautiful province to fix the royul residence close to the 
metropolis. It has no beauty of site to recommend it, 
being placed in the midst of a sandy flut, surrounded bya 
park twenty-one miles in circumference. The chateau 
itself, though somewhat fantastic, is, on the whole, a grand 
edifice, surmounted by a vast group of turrets, minarets, 
and cones, which arise conspicuous at a distance from a 
solid basement, the chief features of which are six pro- 
digious round towers, sixty feet in diameter, which seem 
the types of all those which characterize French castles. 
Its architecture marks the transition between the fortified 
castle and the Italian palace, and is a fine specimen of the 
ageand taste of FrancisI., who built it, after his return from 
captivity in Spain, on the site of a favorite hunting-lodge 
of the Counts of Blois. He laid the foundations of itin 1526, 
and employed eighteen hundred men constantly on its 
construction until his death. It was afterward continued, 
though with less zeal, by Henry II. and Charles IX.; and 
even Louis XLV. added the low screen at the back, which, 
though Mansard’s design, is ugly, and, of course, inap- 
propriate to the style of the original. Though it bas been 
owned by the Count de Chambord during his whole life, 
he has never lived in it, one excellent reason of this being 
his long enforced exile from France, His possession of 
| it has always been regarded as good at law, as it was the 
| gift to him by a national subscription. The other estates 
| of the Bourbons were forfeited under the Empire of Na- 
| poleon IIf. The four hundred and forty rocms of the 
| castle, though uninhabited, are in good style and taste - 
the rental of the estate, amounting to about $15,000 a 
year, is entirely applied by its present owner to its resto- 
ration. 

Inclosed within the building a central tower arises 
above the rest, called ‘‘Lanterne,” or tower of the Lily- 
Flower, from the lily in stone which surmounts it. After 
having escaped the hammer which defaced all its minor 
brethren, so profusely scattered over the building, at tho 
first revolution, this monster lily was destined to fall at 
the second ; it has since been replaced. 

In the interior of this tower is a very beautiful double 
spiral staircase, so contrived that parties may pass up or 
down at the same time without meeting, scarcely even see- 
ing each other. It opens on each floor upou four vaulted 
corridors, branching from it like the arms of across, The 
compartments of their roof are filled with the Salamander 
and “‘F” of Francis L One of these salles was converted 
under Louis XIV. into a theatre for the first performance 
of Moliére’s “ Bourgois Gentilhomme,” in which play 
Moliére and his troop performed before the King for the 
first time, in 1670. 

The device of Henry IL, the ‘‘H” entwined with the 
crescent, are distributed over the parts begun by that 
sovereign, but left unfinished. The details of the build- 
ing, its solid masonry ornaments, with morsels of black 
slate cut into the shape of lozenges, crescents, etc., may 
be best examined by an ascent to the terrace and top of 
the tower. Its rich niches, its classic chimneys converted 
into ornaments instead of being evesores, its balustrades 








and flying buttresses, are all curious specimens of the 
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Renaissance style. The roof is like the hull of a ship, 
and suggests that a forest of timb:r has been expended on 
it. From the top of the tower a magnificent view is had 
of the surrounding wild purk threaded with avenues. 

Since the commencement of the recent restorations, the 
labyrinth of rooms, though showing no traces of the 
paintings with which they were decorated by Jean Cousin, 
exhibit some very curious works of art. The visitor can, 
drawing on imagination, repeople the halls and corridors 
with the briliancy and beauty of the Courts of Francis I. 
and Henry IL, recalling the time when Charles V. was 
entertained in them on his passage through France, in 
1539, by his generous rival, or that when Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier lost her heart to the unprincipled Lauzun, 

Among the occupants of the castle, after its desertion 
by its royal owners, was Marshal Saxe, that veteran of a 
hundred fights, to whom it was given by Louis XIV. He 
brought with him six cannon, taken from the enemy in 
battle, and aregiment of lancers, whom he reviewed daily 
from the terrace, although with one foot already in the 
grave. He died in the castle in 1750, It afterward be- 
came the asylum of Stanislas, King of Poland, and of his 
daughter, Maria Leczinska, Queen of Louis XY., whose 
portrait by Wanlau is particularly noticeable on the wall of 
the principal room. It was plundered and dismantled by 
the mob in 1792, and sold as national property. Napoleon 
I. bestowed it, in 1809, upon Marshal Berthier, from whose 
widow it was purchased, in 1821, for the sum of 1,542,000 
francs, raised by a national subscription, and presented to 
the Count de Chambord. 

During the late war some very bloody work took place 
within its stately old rooms—work performed by surgeons 
on the poor wounded soldiers of the French army. 
Having been given up by its owner for that patriotic pur- 
pose, it was one vast hospital, occupied by doctors, stew- 
ards and Sisters of Charity, together with their patients. 

A distinguished French artist gives an account of a 
recent visit to Frohsdorf. He was taken at onco tothe 
chamberlain, who showed him to the room he was to oc- 
cupy, and explained to him that when monseigneur had 
attended the service of ‘‘the holy Mass,” he would be 
happy to receive him. He never saw any one before this 
pious duty was accomplished. 

‘*At what time does Mass take place ?” asked the new- 
comer, 

“Tn ten minutes.” 

‘¢ Would it be permissible to join the worshipers ?” 

“Comment! “Permissible? You will be, in going, a 
cause of the greatest happiness to monseigneur. He 
never invites any one who is not of the household to listen 
to the holy Mass, But it gives him a heartfelt joy when- 
ever a strange Frenchman is moved spontaneously to at- 
tend a service in the chapel. Come down to the gallery 
leading to monseigneur’s tribune. When he has entered 
you can pass in to the seats down-stairs,”’ 

Both chamberlain and visitor descended. TF'roshdorf 
has the stern, prosaic air of a prison, It is built of dark- 
bluish stone, which was so gloomy-looking that monseig- 
neur had it whitewashed with lime within and without. 
As the walis sweat dreadfully in Winter, it is out of the 
question to decorate them, Besides, the idea of the 
tenants is that there they have no fixed tenure. The pas- 
sages and galleries have the temperature of a cellar. At 


the end of a long gallery monseigneur and madame were 
seen advancing. Said the chamberlain : 

**Tt is against etiquette for any one to cross their path 
when they are going to their devotions. 
this room until they pass. 

This was done. The visitor was taken to the body of 


Come aside into 








the chapel, where the chamberlain quitted him. When 
the office began, the guest heard a superb voice behind 
and above him uttering the responses. It was a full, 
mellifluous one, and seemed to roll round the chapel. 
Very devout women only whisper them. The artist looked 
round, and saw that the voice he had admired conid only 
issue from tho royal mouth, 

At the end of the service the painter found the chamber- 
lain awaiting him. They proceeded to the drawing-room, 
where the Comte andi Comtesse de Chambord were sur- 
rounded by their gentlemen and ladies, and a large num- 
ber of visitors, Madame was a head and shoulders taller 
than any one present. She had a powerfully-outlined 
face, and seemed to live entirely within herself. Her 
deafness and ascetic habits explained her abstraction. 
She addressed, as if mechanically, and in a bass voice, a 
few words of greeting to each courtier. There was no 
sign of luxurious taste anywhere, but there were evidences 
of wealth. Family pictures hung on the whitewashed 
walls, Madame was in black silk of adull shade. It was 
made in a fashion of thirty years age, and plain as a nun’s 
robe. 


CURLOUS WALKING-STICKS, 

Tue time is gone by when ‘“‘the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane” was part of the education of every gentle- 
man; and to a considerable extent the rage for walking- 
sticks of grotesque appearance has subsided, and only the 
articles themselves remain, some specimens of which we 
engrave. It is truo that in steady-going England the flun- 
keys still elevate their long wands over the roofs of car- 
riages, or bear them solemnly after their mistresses, as in 
the annexed sketch, Beadledom, too, that sublimely 
ridiculous English institution, could not exist without its 
staff. Many a stranger would bo puzzled to divine its use, 
as the man in office always carries a small cane, for the 
purpose of chastising any urchin who will not be awed 
into subjection by the sight of the great staff. 

Bat, alas! for these degenerate days, beadledom is rap- 
idly dying out, and in a few more years the species will be 
extinct, and the staff which erst while spread terror 
amongst the juvenile population of the neighborhood 
will peacefully repose in some dusty corner, and be num- 
bered amongst the things which have been. 


Grorce Exizor was the most careful and accurate of 
authors, In an article in “Blackwood,” where her first 
reputation was made, and with whose editor she had the 
most cordial personal associations, it is mentioned that 
‘*her beautifally written manuscript, free from blur or 
erasure, and with every letter delicately finished, was only 
the outward and visible sign of the inward labor which 
she had taken to work out her ideas, She had rarely 
much to correct in her proofsheets, Her grasp of busi- 
ness was not less striking than her literary power; and her 
shrewdness and foresight were such as are seldom to be 
met with.” 

Tuer Elector of Bavaria, who died in 1726, left several 
natural children, one of whom was a daughter named Maxi- 
miliade Leithorst. Her parents seem to have been neglectfal 
of her, but the girl’s character was resolute. She dressed as 
a man, calling herself Baron de Halden. Afterward she 
went to Vienna, and enlisted as a soldier in the Imperial 
army. She served seven years, and only during a sickness 
was her sex discovered. She became a lieutenant, and 
was dismissed from the service with a life-pension. She 
dressed in male attire until her death in 1748, 














NASMYTH AND THE CANDLESTICKS. 


Tue inventor of the steam-hammer—that marvelous ap- 
plication of steam-power which has played so important a 
part in our mechanical and engineering enterprises—has 
recently related some anecdotes of his early labors, which 
are in the highest degree instructive and interesting. 

Mr. Nasmyth, who was the son of Alexander Nasmyth, 
the Scottish landscape painter, owed his original fondness 
for mechanical experiments to his father, who, when not 
engaged in painting, delighted to amuse himself with 
lathe- turning, 
or making — — 
mechanical ‘ 
models; but / 
his chief good 
fortune was 
in having for 
a school-com- 
panion the 
son of a small 
iron - founder. 
In company 
with this lad, 
James Nas- 
myth, when 
only twelve 
years old, de- 
lighted to 
spend his half- 
holidays in 
the little foun- 
dry at Edin- 
burgh; and 
here, by in- 
tently watch- 
ing the work- 
men at their 
labors, he 
quickly learn- 
ed to turn out 
a number of 
ingenious ar- - 
ticles in wood, 


brass, iron 
and steel. In 
working the 


latter materi- 
al, he tells us 
that at the 
early age of 
eleven or 
twelve he had 
already ac- 
quired con- 
siderable pro- 
ficiency. At 
fifteen he made his first essay at constructing a min- 
iature steam-engine. it had a cylinder of only one inch 
and three-quarters diameter, but it was really a working 
steam-engine, and performed useful service in grinding up 
the oil-colors which the elder Nasmyth used in his paint- 
ing. Subsequently he made other such working models 
for sale, and with the proceeds was enabled to pay the 
price of tickets of admission to the lectures on Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, delivered in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

It was not until 1834, and when twenty-six years of age, 
that Mr. Nasmyth was enabled to start in business for 
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himself in an humble way in Manchester—the city which 
has now so good reason to be proud of his name, All his 
engineering-tools for commencing business were con- 
structed by himself in Edinburgh, where his father was 
too poor to give him much assistance. It is related that 
on one occasion, being altogether without the means of 
obtaining material for making a brass wheel for a planing- 
machine, he cast his eye upon a glistening row of antique 
candlesticks made of this metal, which stood in orderly 
arrangement upon the mantelpiece of the kitchen in his 
father’s house, They were of good metal, and were just 
the thing for 

‘ his purpose ; 
but to hint at 
melting them 
down was to 
propose a sort 
of sacrilege, 
for Alexander 
Nasmyth had 
had, as he 
said, ‘‘many a 
crack”? with 
the poet Burns 
while these 
family candle- 
sticks had 
stood upon 
the table. At 
the mother’s 
request, how- 
ever, the sac- 
rifice was 
consented to ; 
the candle- 
sticks were 
carried off at 
once to the 
little work- 
shop, and re- 
cast into the 
wheel of the 
planing - ma- 
chine, which 
was recently 
still to be seen 
in one of the 

- workshops of 
Mr. Nasmythb, 
in Manchaster, 


An English 
writer _ perti- 
nently puts 
the question, 
**Would not 
the world be much wiser and happier if we were to lay it 
down as a general rule that performance is inversely pro- 
portioned to pretension ?” Certainly, to be convinced of 
this, and to know that others also were convinced of it, 
would be a most salutary lesson to those who now waste 
so much of their energy and life in trying to appear what 
they are not. Insincerity of this kind is not only wrong, 
it is also so foolish, so impotent, so short-sighted a policy 
that we wonder how any reasonable and intelligent man or 
woman can adopt it. It deceives very few, and those few 





only for a short time. It prejudices persons against those 
who practice it. 
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CHapter XXXII.—‘* SnatcHep rrom Dratu.” ‘ 
Tne assassination of Dick Tomkins produced, as might | that he was mad, and the public generally clamored for his 








be expected, a considerable amount of excitement; and 
for the unfortunate prisoners, it was a most calamitous 
event. It infuriated the public mind against them, and 
destroyed every possible chance of their pardon. 

After a little the fever-heated pulse of public opinion 
cooled. It was shown clearly enough that the murderer 


was, without doubt, a young man who had become | 


infatuated with Eloise Gaythorne, and who was driven 
mad with despair at her condemnation. 

Some letters addressed to an influential journal, and 
signed ‘* Edmund Sinclair,” pointed out, with no small 
energy, how ridiculous it was to lay this second crime at 
the door of the man and woman now in the Tombs. It 
was fatal to their chance of escape, and it injured them in 
a thousand ways. He insisted earnestly that this unto- 
ward fatality should not influence the Governor in his 
consideration of mercy. 

As to Herbert’s guilt, there was a doubt in the minds of 
many. The medical journals, for the most part, insisted 

Vol. XIIL, No. 4—29, 





respite, 

Not a single soul, however, urged a word in favor of 
Eloise. The verdict in her case was accepted as a per- 
fectly just one. 7 

The day for the execution rapidly drew near, still the 
Governor made no sign in either case. 

Eloise bears up peculiarly well, considering. The offi- 
cials notice that her cheeks grow thinner, and her eyes 
more lustrous as the fatal day approaches, It is observed 
also that she rarely utters a word, and though she listens 
to the exhortations of her spiritual adviser, he is com- 
pelled to confess that, attentive as she seems, her mind is 
either dead or far away. 

Herbert Gaythorne presents even a more distressing 
appearance. He passes the time in moaning, in protesting 
his innocence, and in imploring for mercy. Indeed, his 
terror renders him utterly helpless; under the supreme 
misfortune of the hour he collapses completely. 

However great the misery experienced by the prisoners, 
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it is nothing to the intense agony endured by the little 
family of the condemned man. No words can give an 
adequate idea of their sufferings, intensified a thousand 
times by their doctor’s opinion, broken gently, that Mr. 
Gaythorne will not survive the shock. The girls are no 
longer able to conceal from their mother the awful dis- 
tress which tortures them. It comes as a death-warrant 
to the poor invalid ; for when she realizes the full extent 
of the disgrace which has fallen upon them, she sobs 
bitterly, and never speaks again. 

And then comes the last interview between the con- 
demned man and his sisters. A very terrible interview it 
is, ending as it does in the poor girls being carried out of 
the Tombs insensible, followed by a shriek from their 
wretched brother to save him. 

They do not go near Eloise; the one meeting is too 
much for them; no one visits her, and this causes her 
many bitter reflections, 

And so the time passes until the prisoners hear the 
clank of hammers and the sawing of wood, and they know 
that their scaffold is being erected. 

Each clang sends a thrill of abject terror through the 
man; the woman shudders, but makes no other sign. 

ivening deepens into night, and there is still the mono- 
tonous clank. 

It ceases suddenly, and they know that the work is 
finished. 

For the first time Eloise turns giddy ; she swoons. For 
the first time her husband ceases to cry ; he is paralyzed 
with fear. 

A few short hours and all will be over! A few short 
hours and the earth to them will for ever pass away! A 
few short hours and they will stand before an enraged 
God ! 

Quite gently Eloise realizes the fact that the clergy- 
man’s kindly face is bending over hers, and through the 
mist and the doubt and the dream his mellow voice seems 
to float, and she thinks she can hear him ask her if she 
can bear good news. 

Good news it indeed is. 

The execution is postponed ! 

Eloise receives the tidings with strange calmness, and 
when a week later they led her into the street, a free 
woman, she utters no exclamation, but seems like one in 
a dream. 

Not so Herbert Gaythorne. Mad with joy at his re- 
lease, he gets, a few hours after leaving the Tombs, out- 
rageously drunk, 

The day before that fixed for their execution, a notary 
public and their counsel, Mr. Graham, followed Bdmund 
Sinclair into a loathsome den oft Chatham Street, to take 
the deposition of a dying man. 

A sickly form, filthy in appcarance, and savage in ex- 
pression, was stretched upon the floor, covered only by a 
piece of tattered sacking. 

**T’ve run in my chips, gentlemen,” said this wretched- 
looking being, in a faint, hoarse voice, ‘‘and it aren’t no 
good now going back on my conscience—not a bit, The 
game’s up, and I mear making a clean breast of it. 
Shouldn’t ha’ done it, mind yer,” he continued, ‘if it 
hadn’t a-beea for the sake of the gal. Oh, but she’s a 
good ’un, and no mistake! When I was in the country 
she strapped my leg up for me; she did it just proper, I 
ean tell yer. Itold her I should never forget her, and 
blank me if Ido. Well, about that ’ar murder? Just ha’ 
patience, and I'll tell yer all about it. One day I was 
loafing about Burkett’s Court, and I looked inter old 
Isaac’s store, and I sees this little gal and another feller 
turning out some bags o’ shiners. ‘Hello, me jewels,’ sez 
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I to myself, ‘I means having you,’ and means having them 
I did. I got into the store one morning from the back. 
I was bound, yer see, to wait till morning, ’cause there 
Was an easy access from the back, which wasn’t open at 
night. As I was removing the boards, old Isaacs collared 
me. We had ararea tussle; and then I settled him with a 
crowbar ; he was a tough ’un, and no mistake. I settled 
him myself, gentlemen, and that ’ar gal’s as innocent as 
youare. It’s right what I’m a-telling you, and if it aren’t 
blank me. I'll tell yer what'll prove it, You could never 
find the weapon that smashed in his head, could you? 
Well, 1’ll tell you where I put it—up the chimney. It’s 
there, so help me God! ‘Tell her I did the right thing, 
won’t yer, ‘cause I said I'd never forget her ?” 
* ~ * cae * * * 

**I congratulate you, sir,” said Counselor Graham, 
shaking Sinclair's hand heartily. ‘ The unfortunate pris- 
oners owe you much ; you have literally snatched them 
from death !” 





CHAPTER XXXIIL. 


“LETS THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG.” 


FORTNIGHT after the release of Eloise 
Gaythorne and her husband, Edmund 
Sinclair is seated in Mr. Ketcham’s 
private office, conversing very seriously 
with that gentleman. 

*“*T envy you, sir,” the lawyer goes 
on; “you are quite a hero. If you 
had never done any other good action 
in your life, this one alone was worth 
existing for. It was a difficult task, 
too, that you set yourself to work 
out.” 

“‘Towe much to chance,” the artist modestly returns ; 
“it was purely by accident that I heard the conversation 
I alluded to, One of the fellows said to the other that 
he knew Bummer Ben, as they called him, had broken 
into the store after she had left, and had murdered old 
Isaacs. I determined to find this man. It was evident 
that he was keeping out of the way, and that looked sus- 
picious, As it turned out, I was right; but I only got 
him just in time. He was very obstinate ; indeed, if she 
had not rendered him the service he thought so much of 
at Woodbine, he would never have opened his mouth, 
The day she bound that ruffian’s leg up was a fortunate 
one, indeed, for her. I am heartily glad that the family 
are saved the disgrace of having two of its members ex- 
ecuted. 

**And executed they would have been,” the lawyer re- 
joins, solemnly, ‘‘for the Governor was dead set against 
them. I wonder if they will ever find that young fool, 
Van Buren? He left the office of the New York and 
Havana the day they were sentenced, and he has never 
been heard of since. Tomkins was going altogether the 
bad road, but, poor fellow, 1 did not wish to see him meet 
with so horrible a death. What has become of his 
sister ?”’ 

‘She is still hanging after Gaythorne,” Sinclair an- 
swers. ‘It is a very, very sad thing,” he adds, almost 
mournfully ; ‘‘for she appears to me to be a well-disposed 
girl, with this exception—she is mad after another wo- 
man’s husband. Perhaps when we get him away she will 
see her folly. Have you made any arrangements ?” 

**Yes; I have taken two passages in the City of New 
York, which leaves here for Venezuela next week. By all 
accounts a very good country to go to, and the quicker 
we get them away from here the better.” 

“I don’t know about the ‘good country,’” Sinclair 
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rejoins; ‘but have you not heard that Eloise flatly re- 
fuses to go ?” 
**Refuses ? Good gracious me, no!” exclaims the 
‘lawyer. ‘‘ J/ev retusing to go is simply preposterous after 
what has happened. It’s a good thing, I think, for her to 
have the chance.” 

“‘She refuses, however, and most determinedly. I 
urged what was due to the family, and she retorted that 
she owed the family nothing—not one of them. She de- 
clared bitterly that they had never come to see her during 
the anxious time that the false charge was hanging over 
her. She said that she had been treated with the grossest 
cruelty, and she wished to hold no further communication 
with them, Her husband might go if he liked—those 
were her words—and stay there, for all she cared; but 
under no consideration or conditions whatsoever would 
she leave the States,” 

‘This is very annoying” 
annoying. What can we do ?” 

‘*We can do nothing. Judging from her manner, I do 
not think she will ever trouble the family again. Herbert, 
however, appears anxious to go. It may change him, and 
make a different man of him.” 

‘** But how does this woman propose to live ?” 

‘“*That I don’t know. She has some money, it seems, 
in the New York and Havana Bank.” 

‘* And when that is exhausted she will worry those poor 
girls to death. I wish to heaven we could get her away, 
Sinclair ; she is a most dangerous creature.” 

“Do not let that trouble you,” says the artist. ‘‘ When 
she hears of their poverty she will not go near them, 
Does Mr. Gaythorne know yet how poor he is ?” 

‘*No. The fact of his poverty has been concealed from 
him, Those two dear girls, bless them! have labored 
night and day to provide their invalid parents with luxuries, 
and to conceal their loss, Maggie does a lot of dressmak- 
ing. A d——d scoundrel, that fellow Delmar, to leave her 

‘as he did,” Mr. Ketcham adds, flaring up. 

‘And I have heard how nobly you have acted,” says 
Sinclair, ‘‘I half believe the lessons in painting are only 
a ruse on your part to delicately render them assistance,” 

The lawyer turns red as he thinks of the real considera- 
tion which had led him to adcpt this plan for bringing 
Ada and his nephew together. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing,” he says, confusedly ; ‘* you know we 
lawyers always have a sinister motive at the bottom of our 
hearts.” 

‘If they want any money for any special purpose can- 
not you lend it to them? I suppose that they will have 
at least something under their uncle’s will ?” 

‘“‘Their uncle’s will,” returns Mr. Ketcham, confiden- 
tially, ‘‘is a very strange will, indeed. Everything de- 
pends upon their fulfilling a certain condition, which has 
to be kept secret, It is very cruel—very. They will be 
immensely rich or they will have nothing.” 

‘*And the——” 

‘‘My friend, my lips are sealed.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” 

“It is hard to keep silent—very hard,” the lawyer con- 
tinues, ‘‘I can only tell you this—I wish that one of 
them, at least, would marry.” 

A curious expression passes over Edmund’s face, 

** Would it materially benefit tnem ?” he asks. 

**Materially. It would benefit them more than I dare 
say—indeed, it is absolutely essential.” 

‘You have said enough—more than cuough,” cries Sin- 
elair, seizing the lawyer’s hand. A satisfied smile over- 
spreads his face at the same time, which Mr, Ketcham is at 
a loss to explain, 


reddening, angrily—** very 








*You’ve broken it off with Ada,” the lawyer observes { 
‘*but if you could only get Maggie to like you it would 
be their salvation, Try, my boy ; I take great interest in 
them.” 

Edmund Sinclair langhs very strangely as he declares 
that he fears this is impossible, 

‘*Nothing will bring back the roses to her cheeks, or 
the life to her heart, but the love of Edward Delmar. 
Her heart is closed against all other influences,” he 
rejoins, 

Supposing his nephew married Ada, the advice the 
lawyer had given Sinclair was against his interests, since 
were only one of the girls to marry, she succeeded to the 
whole of the money. Ketcham was not quite so grasping 
as this ; if his nephew’s wife obtained her share that would 
be sufficient for him. It was better to have two strings to 
his bow. If his nephew failed, and if neither of them 
married, the entire wealth fell to Herbert. He shuddered 
as he thought of this actually occurring. The whale busi- 
ness, he knew, would pass out of his hands, for Eloisa 
hated the firm. 

‘*T wonder why she insists on remaining in New York. 
She must have some purpose for it,” the lawyer com- 
munes, ‘‘I am very doubtful about hor—very.” 

Some days later Herbert Gaythorne is placed on board 
the City of New York by Edmund Sinclair, who remains 
with him until the moment of starting. Herbert is in 
good spirits, and looks forward with pleasure to the 
voyage, 

**Tt’s a funny thing,” mutters Edmund, as he leaves the 
pier, ‘‘that Ann isn’t here, I certainly thought se would 
see him off.” ae ale 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 


‘* ANOTHER WEEK, AND RALPH COURTLANDT’S WEALTH I8 MINE.” 


Tre rolled on, and many months have passed since the 
events related in the previous chapter. It had brought, 
in its course, small comfort to the Gaythorne family. The 
father, it is true, had, in spite of the doctors, partially re- 
covered his health ; but, on the other hand, they had lost 
their beloved mother, She had passed away very quietly, 
and there was a sweet smile of resignation on her face, 
very pleasant to look upon. 

Mr. Gaythorne, at his best, is a thoroughly broken-down 
man now, weary of the world and all belonging to it. He 
sighs for the quiet and rest of the grave, and as he gradu- 
ally recovers it becomes impossible to hide from him the 
true condition of his affairs. It is found that there re- 
mains out of the wreck of his little fortune nearly a thou- 
sand dollars. Still the two girls work as bravely as be- 
fore, very solicitous not to touch a dollar of this sum. 

When the old gentleman hears who it was that had 
saved his son from the gallows he becomes greatly de- 
pressed, and for many days he does not converse with any , 
one. It is noticed, too, that he refrains speaking discour- 
agingly of art, which had formerly been almost a mania 
with him. 

Maggie, too, had lost all her old spirit and energy, and 
she moves about mechanically, as one in a dream. 

**Poor darling,” Ada says, compassionately, to her one 
day, ‘‘you have suffered very, very cruelly.” 

** And so have you, darling,” Maggie returns, with the 
faintest suggestion of a smile upon her weary face, ‘Oh, 
why did you not beg papa to let Edmund come ?” 

These two girls are a great help and consolation to each 
other. Alone they could never have passed through the 


ordeal they had passed through ; it would have utterly 
crushed them. 
One day after Ada had left the house of Mr, Ketcham 








(this gentleman had insisted on her continuing her lessons), 
he called his nephew before him, and something like the 
following conversation ensued : 

“* Well, sir, has the lady named the happy day ?” 

**T haven’t asked her yet, uncle,” replied the youth, 
who was much inclined to bashfulness. 

**Haven’t asked her? Gracious me! where’s your 
courage, sir ? 
married my wife after two interviews ? A runaway match, 
my boy, and her guardians tearing after us like mad. 
Where’s your spirit ?” 

**T didn’t think that there was any hurry, uncle.” 

** Hurry ! there’s always hurry with a woman. When 
you think you’re most certain of her, then’s the time she 
slips you. Look here, my boy, if you don’t marry her 
before the expiration of two months, it will be impossible 
to marry her at ail, Do you hear that? Before eight 
weeks, sir. Dear me.” Mr. Ketcham continued, to himself, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead, ‘‘I had no idea 
the time was so close at hand. He'll miss her, after all, if 
he isn’t careful. If I was his age, by Jove, I’d win her in 
a week,” 

Eloise Gaythorne had withdrawn her money from the 
New York and Havana Bank. No obstacle was suggested 
by Mr. Stimson. He had some time before become ac- 
quainted with the fact that Mrs. Carados and Eloise Gay- 
thorne were the same, and with the infatuation and mad- 
ness of Tom Van Buren haunting him day and night, 
and wringing his heart, he was very glad to get rid 
of her. 

Her sufferings and her extraordinary escape had not 
softened Eloise in the least. She saw how cruel the world 
was, and how eager to crush even an innocent woman ; so 
after the first shock of her sudden change from death to 
life, she became morose, implacable, and vengeful. 

Against the two Miss Gaythornes she cherishes a bitter 
enmity. She sometimes trembles as she thinks how much 
she hated them. 

After trealiuy her as a sister, and pretending to enter- 
tain for her the highest regard, in the hour of her need 
they repudiated and deserted her. When they found that 
through her marriage she really had some claim upon 
them, they abandoned her to a cruel and awful fate. 

Her suspicious and vindictive mind can find no expla- 
nation for Ada and Maggie’s apparent neglect. They 
should have visited her often, she thought, in her dreary 
prison, and endeavored to console her. They did not do 
this ; therefore Eloise nurses, with some satisfaction, her 
deadly rancor. ' 

She had not suffered for nothing—oh, no! The ordeal 
had been a frightful one, but it had effectually parted 
Maggie from her lover. From what she could gather, she 
believed that it was simply through the charge which 
hung over her head that Edward had broken off the en- 
gagement with Maggie Gaythorne. However this might 
be, the fact remained that Maggie was left alone, and 
there was no chance of Ada ever marrying. 

After all the anguish and all the weary waiting, the prize 
would still be hers. 

As the time named for the reading of the will drew near, 
Eloise’s heart swelled with exultation. She could see the 
expression on their detestable faces when it was shown that 
her husband inherited the whole of the wealth. This, in- 
deed, would be a triumph. They were poor now; 


she thought of it with a savage sort of satisfaction; her 
victory would be the sweeter in consequence. 
Heaven knows that time passed quickly enough to some, 
but Eloise thought the wished-for day would never come. 
She laid down many plans for the spending of her 





Do you know, sir, when I was your age I 
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wealth. She enjoyed in anticipation many luxuries and 
much ostentation. 

It was an actual ecstasy to dwell upon the disappoint- 
ment of the Gaythornes., 

And had she no thought then for the man who had so 
miraculously saved her? Did she think of Edmund Sin- 
clair? Yes. When she was in possession of her wealth, 
and the fortune was hers, he should have five hundred 
dollars ! 

And he should paint her portrait ! 

He had certainly rendered her a great service. Still for 
the man himself she had a great dislike, With a woman’s 
quick instinct she felt that he despised her—he avoided 
her when they met, and he treated her with a distant 
coolness, 

Upon her release from the Tombs some apartments had 
been taken for Eloise, not a great distance from the house 
of the Gaythornes. These she determined to retain. it 
was above all things necessary now that she should live 
openly, and observe the strictest propriety. It was, she 
thought, very likely when the family discovered to whom 
Ralph Courtlandt’s money was going that they would be 
very anxious to be, if possible, rid of her. 

This evening Eloise is seated alone in her little room, 
and the evening sky is jast fringed by the coming night, 
when there came a tap at the door. 

‘* Please, mum, a gentleman from the New York and 
Havana Bank.” 

A man with large, carroty whiskers, closely muffled, 
enters, 

He throws off the false hair, and falls on his knees 
before her. 

Tom Van Buren, pale and haggard, with bloodshot 
eyes, kisses the hem of her dress, and looks pleadingly 
into her face. 

Eloise starts back in horror and amazement. 

**How dare you,” she cries, indignantly—‘‘ how dare 
you come near me? Leave this room at once,or I will call 
the police. There is blood upon your hands! Go, I ray 
—go !” 

“ Eloise, Eloise!’ implores the man, piteously, ‘for 
God’s sake, don’t talk like that! Remember all I’ve done 
for you—remember what you promised me. Oh, Eloise, 
a little love—a little mercy, in heaven’s name !” 

He clutches her dress convulsively as he grovels at her 
feet. 

‘*Do not repulse me,” he continues, frantically. ‘TI 
shall go mad if you turn from me. One look—one little 


| look—only one, For you I have sacrificed all my pros- 


pects; for love of you I am hunted—an outcast in the 
world. Eloise, my love—my darling Eloise, one drop of 
comfort—one word—one smile.” 

The poor wretch regards her with an intense and eager 
longing, as one famishing for love. 

She turns from him coldly. 

**Tom Van Buren,” she says, decisively, ‘*‘ my duty is to 
hand you over to justice. I give you one chance to 
escape. Leave this room in two mivutes, or I will pull 
this bell, and the police will secure you.” 

He looks at her for a moment in amazement. Then he 
slowly rises, and carefully adjusts his disguise, He bends 
over her, and when his face is near hers it scorches her 
like a red-hot iron. 

“We shall meet again,” he says, significantly, and he 
leaves the house, 

“It is well I am rid of him,” Eloise muses, ‘Surely 
he will not dare to come again. He is too dangerous a 
companion for me. Another week, and Ralph Conrt- 
landt’s wealth is mine,” 
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marriage, 
nele’s will 


She had made Herbert, on the day of her 
settle everything he might receive under his u 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“‘KI8S ME, MY DARLING; I CAN NOW DIE HAPPILY.” 


Onty a week to the reading of the will. 


and rap- 


sant for her to reflect 


upon the consternation its production will occasion the 


lawyers and the Gaythornes, 


‘Vv plea: 


The deed had been well paid for, 


idly prepared, and it is now ver 


upon herself, 





Eloise can scarcely realize the fact that she is so near 
the prize—so near to her emancipation, and so near to 


the end of all her trouble. 
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The unexpected appearance of Tom Van Buren had oc- 
casicned her much uneasiness. It would never do for 
her to be seen with him, as he might, by some means, en- 
deavor to implicate her in his crime ; and she was sorry 
now that she had not handed him over to justice, as, she 
reasoned, she ought to have done. 

But as she had let the opportunity slip, what was the 
ise of her grieving over it ? 

Since the departure of her husband, Eloise had received 
no tidings whatever of him. The agents acknowledged 
that the City of New York might have met with bad 
weather, and though she was considerably overdue, they 
entertained no fear of her ultimate safety. 

Eloise experienced little anxiety upon this point ; dead 
or alive, Herbert Gaythorne was of little consequence to 
her; and she felt small disinclination to wear the widow’s 
weeds whenever the occasion should demand it. Tho ex- 
citement ‘of the coming change in her position—the 
thoughts of which made her heart beat fast and her brain 
swing—rendered her restless, excited and uusettled. 

She could not remain in her house, and every day she 
took long, purposeless walks, 

Usually she chose the quiet streets and suburban roads 
of Harlem. Sometimes she ventured among the life and 
bustle of Broadway, and other busy thoroughfares, and 
one night she visited Rice’s, for she wanted recreation, 
and she wanted, too, to see Leonie. 

“Ah,” thought Eloise, as she watched this powerful 
woman spring from trapeze to trapeze, ‘‘some months ago 
I longed to see you, miss, To-day I am only amused, and 
can laugh at you; now the prize is mine.” 

Four days before the expiration of the time named by 
Ralph Courtlandt, Eloise is seized by an irresistible desire 


to see, if only for a moment, the Gaythornes, She knows | 


the name of the street in which they live, but she had 
never been to their house, It is one of those strange im- 
pulses which occasionally seize upon us all, and it is im- 
possible to explain it. 

Upon her release Eloise had declined to meet the girls, 
and she had not seen them since the night of her arrest at 
the parsonage. 

‘IT will put a thick vail on and pass the house,” she 
says; ‘‘and if they do see me I do not care,” 

Some way from the house, and before she has drawn 
the thick covering over her face, a man taps her on the 
shoulder, and Mr. Edward Delmar stands before her. 

“*Mrs, Carados—or, rather, Mrs. Gaythorne,” he says, 
addressing her, ‘‘can you tell me the name of the street 
in which Mr. Gaythorne lives? I was told that it was 
somewhere near Fiftieth Street and Fourth Avent, but I 
could not get any more definite direction.” 

**T thought that you were in Havana !” she falters. 
did not think to meet you here.” 

“I came back as I went,” he returns, ‘very unex- 
pectedly. I find that a letter which I thought had been 
delivere) to Miss Gaythorne never reached her, and she 
is under the impression that I left her for a reason I need 
not pain you by mentioning. In fact, we havo been play- 
ing at cross purposes with each other ; and I want Mrs. 
Gaythorne to offer her an explanation, and to try once 
more to win her heart.” 

** [donot know her address. 

** Awure of what ?” 

“That she is either engaged to be, or is, married.”’ 

“Good heavens ! can this be true ?” 

‘Why not ?” Eloise asks, ‘‘ You left her—sho was free.” 

“Do not heap coals of fire upon my head. I have been 
a fool, and must pay the penalty of my folly. Good-after- 
noou.” 


“eT 


Surely you are awaro— 





” Eloise muses, as she watches the well-knit, 
retreating figure, ‘will break his heart if he does not 
marry that colorless chit—what idiots men are! It is for- 
tunate that I met him. He will, of course, find her, ana 
know the truth, and he may know it, and he may marry 
her if he likes,” she cries, triumphantly, ‘tin four days’ 
time, when all is mine.” 

She reaches the street, and walks quietly toward the 
house occupied by her father-in-law. It happens that tho 
one next to it is vacant. It had been lately repapered and 
painted, and the windows and doors are left wide open. 
This has been evidently done to dry the house, and to 
permit intending tenants to view it. 

The old gentleman and his daughters are very likely, 
Eloise thinks, in the garden, which is situated at the back 
of the building. 

She enters the empty house. From the windows at the 
rear she can command a view of the adjoining grounds, 
and can, unseen, watch any one who may be in them. 

Eloise finds the little garden, however, deserted. Sho 
watches it for a few minutes, then wanders listlessly 
from room-to room. 

At length, feeling tired, she sits upon the floor by tha 
open window of the drawing-room, and looks upon tha 
street, As she sits there thinking—now pondering over 
the dreary past, now dreaming of her brilliant fature— 
she hears voices in the adjoining room of the next house. 
Two people have taken their chairs by the window, ani 
are conversing with much earnestness, 

One voice is rich, sweet, and musical, and belongs to 
Ada Gaythorne ; the other is the mild, uncertain tone of 
&® young man, which Eloise fails to recognize, 

‘‘T am sure it is very good of you”’—it is Ada who is 
speaking—‘‘and I do not know how to sufficiently thank 
you for all your kindness, I assure you that if I could, I 
would say ‘Yes’ out of very gratitude, but it is impossi- 
ble. I do hope you won’t be annoyed, for I should be 
sorry to give you pain. It never struck me that it would 
end like this. I do so wish that I had never entered your 
dear uncle’s house, for I have only brought unhappiness 
there,” 

**Don’t say that, Miss Gaythorne.” 

**T am sure I have—I feel Ihave. But, ob, Mr. Walter! 
do let me tell you that I appreciate you as highly as any 
Woman can appreciate a man, If you would not think 
that I was mocking you I would ask you to love me as a 
sister—I will be such a good one to you. Do, there's a 
dear Mr, Walter; forget that you ever wished me to bo 
anything else. Give me your hand, and promise me that 
you will not dwell upon your foolish fancy.” 

Eloise listens with much satisfaction. 

“I never feared any danger from that quarter,” sho 
mutters ; ‘she loves Sinclair too much to listen to any- 
body else for a long time to come, Perhaps if she knew 
how much she was losing by her refusal she would not ba 
quite so anxious to throw away this offer. She doesn't 
know, and it will all be mine.” 

So thinks Herbert Gaythorne’s wife, and a cruel smils 
plays round her mouth. 

**T would wait any time,” pleads the youth, forgetful 
in his utter wretchedness of his uncle’s words, thatjtl.« 
marriage must be at once, ‘‘and anything you wanted ms 
to do I would do, for I really love you very much, and [ 
can never forget you. Oh, Miss Gaythorne, don’t discard 
me altogether. I am sure no one will ever love you as | 
have loved you.” 

‘“My poor boy,” Ada says, ‘“‘ you must believe me when 
I tell you that it is impossible that I can ever be your 
wife,” 


**That man, 
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** Whilst you are alive and single it cannot be impossi- 
ble,” Walter retorts, mournfully ; ‘‘I will wait, and I will 
never despair of one day gaining your love.” 

“‘He’s as Dig a fool as Tom Van Buren,” soliloquizes 
Eloise ; ‘*if he had the money it would be of no use to 
him.” 

“Por your sake, then, I must tell you the secret,” is 
Ada Gaythorne’s reply. ‘I wished to hide it from the 
world until the time came for divulging it; it is better 
that you krow, however; and to save you needless 
trouble, I will relate to you my unhappy history. I tell it 
you in confidence, ” 

She speaks with some hesitation, and very sadly. 

‘She is going to tell him of her love for the artist,” re- 
flects Eloise, sagaciously, ‘‘These girls are awful milk- 
sops.” 

“TI met, some time ago, a gentleman named Edmund 
Sinclair. You must know him—he is an artist.” Ada’s 
voice is tremulous, and her bosom heaves as she speaks. 
** He told me that he loved me, and I returned his affec- 
tion passionately.” 

Walter sighs, 

** We loved each other,” Ada continues, ‘‘ with a love that 
knew no reason and would brook nocontrol. My father, I 
knew, looked with contempt upon all paintings, but I had no 
conception that he regarded artists with the horror he did. 
When Edmund asked his permission to our marriage, and 
when I on my bended knees joined my lover in the peti- 
tion, I saw such an expression of anguish, and terror, and 
despair upon my father’s face that I knew I must be care- 
ful. I felt that to persist in our desire would be to kill 
him. I was tortured and torn by a thousand conflicting 
emotions. I loved my father very dearly, and my own 
heart should be broken rather than his life should be 
destroyed. I had not the slightest idea of any such oppo- 
sition. I cannot tell you the agony I endured, and I knew 
not what to do. It was not that my father was angry—I 
should have been less miserable if he had been enraged. 
It was the picture of his intense horror and suffering 
which unnerved me. [I felt that I was the most wicked 
wretch under the sun, for in a mad moment I had secretly 
married Edmund !” 

Eloise Gaythorne gasps for breath, and a moment later 
falls senseless upon the floor. 

‘* How I bore my load of sin,” Ada continues, ‘‘ I know 
not, I implored my husband to still keep our marriage 
concealed. I begged him not to again see me until my father 
died. He is a good, honorable man, and he has kept his 
word. It has been weary waiting, but I am thankful that 
the strength and courage has been given me to wait.” 

‘* Will you please let me go,” says Walter, in a hollow 
voice. ‘*I feel rather faint, and would rather go, please.”’ 

‘*Poor boy !” Ada sighs, as the youth leaves her, ‘I 
am very, very sorry for him,” 

** Ada !” 

It is the quiet voice of her father, and she notices for 
the first time that he is lying on a sofa near the window, 
the heavy curtains of which are down, and which have 
prevented her from before seeing him. 

** Ada,” old Mr. Gaythorne says, in a sweet, soft vaice, 
**send for your husband.” 

She trembles very much as she slowly rises her head 
and meets his gaze, There is a terrified, wistful look 
upon her face. She is about to burst into a torrent of 
wild entreaties for pardon, when he continues : 

““Whon I heard who it was that had saved my son from 
the scaffold I prayed to God to pardon me for my cruelty 
in parting you. I would then have called him to us, but 
I feared it was too late—too late for your own independ- 








ence. Since then it has been my one desire, my one am- 
bition to see you wedded to the man you love. God, in 
His infinite mercy, has turned your sin into a blessing, 
Kiss me, my darling ; I can now die happily.” 

* * * * * * * 


“What do you think, Ada?” her sister breathlessly 
cries, as she bursts into the room, her eyes swollen from 
weeping ? ‘*I have seen Edward; ‘‘I met him in the 
street. He would not noticeme, Oh, it is too cruel—too 
cruel !” 

‘The villain !” Ada thinks, ‘If he is in New York he 
will have to answer to me for his baseness. 

A little later, a female form totters from the empty house 
to the street. 

" §o near, so near, so near!” she moans. She sways 
from side to side like a drunken person, Her face is cov- 
ered with a cold perspiration, and her eyes are red and 


heavy. ‘How ill I feel !—I cannot walk—I must get a 
carriage somewhere. My head, my head! So near, too— 
so near !” 


In the evening papers there is a long and graphic ac- 
count of the total wreck of the good ship City of New Yor'-, 
obtained from the only survivor, the second mate. 

This does not now interest Eloise much. She has lost 
something that is infinitely more precious to her than a 
husband. 

As her landlady is preparing a cup of tea for her she 
again becomes senseless, They send for a doctor, and he 
very carefully examines her, They must exercise great 
caution with her, he says; and, above all, her mind must 
be kept free from worry, Any sudden shock might kill 
her. 

Eloise hears this advice, and she laughs bitterly, 
mind free from worry ! 


Her 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
“IT IS RIGHT!—IT IS THE WILL!” 


S> LOISE rose in the morning, and told 
her landlady that she was going out. 
She appeared calm, but the expres- 
sion of her face was very strange ; 
her features, too, looked, as the ser- 
vant remarked, as though they had 
been pulled into all manner of 
shapes, and her once piercing eyes 
were dull and expressionless, 

She was, urged to stay at home, or, 
at least, to wait until the doctor had 
seen her, But she thanked them 
coldly for their caution and solici- 
tude, and hurriedly left the house. 

Eloise thought she had provided for everything—that 
Ada should be married was beside her wildest fanoy. 





' That she should have been married even while Eloise was 


plotting at the parsonage was galling in the extreme. 
She ground her teeth as she considered how this quiet, 
reserved girl had deceived them all, and shattered all her 
plans; and like many more whose morality is of the 


| lightest possible description, Eloise regarded with much 


acridity in others any deviation from the truth. It 
seemed to annoy her that any one else should practice the 
arts she so much relied upon, 

**The deceitful cat,” she muttered, ‘and she is to have 
this wealth. Oh, if I couid only thiak of some plan! She 
must not, she shall not heve it.” 

It was easier to say this, and to grit her teeth, and to 
clinch her hands, than to see her way clear to stopping 
this money from going to Ada, 
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When she was at Woodbine there were many things in | 
the behavior of this dark girl that puzzled her ; she un- | 
derstood it all now, and she cursed her own folly in not 
earlier probing Ada’s secret. It would at least have saved 
her much useless scheming, and she could have borne the 
disappointment better then than now. 

Eloise notices that her ideas come with much incoher- | 
ence, and that she cannot long pursue one train of thought. 
She trembles when she thinks that her reason may be im- | 
paired. | 

**No, no,” she says to herself, ‘‘I must be strong and 
clear-headed ; there may be yet some means of conquer- 
ing this cruel fate, which seems so persistently to oppose | 
me.” 

This strange woman now examined every contingency 
likely and unlikely. She considered everything that she 
could do, possible and impossible ; she reviewed the situa- 
tion, as far as her mind would allow her, from every 
aspect ; and she saw no loophole, no hope, no chance. 
Were they both dead she did not know that she would 
benefit, and, reckless as she was, she would not entertain | 
so wild a project as a double murder. 

Supposing—and Eloise supposed everything—there had 
been no will? Then her husband would surely share with 
the rest. Eloise did not know much abont the law in | 
these matters, but it seemed to her that if Ralph died in- | 
testate, his nephew, being his nearest relation, must ben- | 
efit. Were the will destroyed would the same result fol- 
low? Undoubtedly, she argued, it would be as though it | 
had never existed. Was it possible to destroy it ? Who | 
could tell? She had only two days, but she would try. | 

No sooner did Eloise conceive the notion of destroying 
the will than, with a madman’s tenacity of purnose, she 
determined to make the attempt. 

From the nature of the will, and the absolute necessity 
of secrecy as to its provisions, Eloise felt convinced that it 
was deposited in the office of Messrs, Ketcham & Cheetam. 

This was something—it limited her field of action. She 
remembered that on her release from the Tombs she was 
taken to Mr. Ketcham’s private room. Here, let into the 
wall, was a sort of immense iron cupboard—it could 
scarcely be called a safe—with heavy, great metal doors, 
studded with bolts. These doors were open, and inside 
she saw a number of cases and rows of drawers. These | 
all bore a name, and upon one of them was the name of | 
Courtlandt. 

Eloise had no doubt that this drawer contained the will. 


| 











‘When the lawyer is working in his office, no doubt 
the iron doors are kept open, for he must have frequent 
occasion to consult the papers in his strong room,” Eloise | 


argues; “and if I could only get him to leave me alone 
for one moment I might secure the paper.” 

Straightway she makes for the office of Messrs. Ketcham 
& Cheetam. 

Mr. Ketcham, she is informed, will not be there until 
the morrow. 

She bites her lip with vexation, and walks away. 

More waiting, and another sleepless night. 

The next morning—the last morning before the reading | 
of Ralph Courtlandt’s testament—Lloise, with beating 
heart and her brain on fire, again enters the lawyer’s 
oftice, and a moment later is seated in Mr. Ketcham’s pri- 
vate room. 

As she had expected, the huge safe-doors are open, and | 
Mr. Ketcham is writing at his desk. 

Eloise wants an excuse for calling, so she tells him that 
she had seen Tom Van Buren, and begs his advice as to 
how she should act in case he visited her again. 

Suddenly she says, in a weak voice : 





| and ‘*Courtlandt.” 


“T feel so faint; can you oblige me with a glass of 
water ?” 

The lawyer does not start from his chair and rush out 
of the room, as she had expected, but quietly touching a 


bell, he desires a clerk to bring her what she requires. 


In her rage, Eloise could have dashed the glass at his 
head. 

Chance, however, helped her when art failed. 

As they are talking, and she is racking her brain for 
another ruse by which to get the lawyer out of the room, 
the same clerk who had brought her the water taps at the 
door, and asks whether Mr. Ketcham had any instructions 

or Barret before he left. 

**One moment,” the luwyer says to Eloise ; ‘*I will not 
detain you a moment ;” and he goes into the outer office. 

Quick as lightning Eloise opens the little drawer. Upon 
the very first paper she catches the words ‘‘ Last Will” 
The parchment is crunched into her 
hand and forced into her pocket. 

Almost at the exact instant Mr. Ketcham returns, 

They have some further conversation, and then he says, 
as she is leaving : 

‘* We read the will to-morrow at Mr. Gaythorne’s instead 
of at the Surrogate’s Court. I rather expect you are in- 
terested in it.” 

‘*He doesn’t know that she is married,” Eloise solilo- 
quized, as she reached the street ; ‘‘ and he thinks that it 


| is all coming to Herbert. How will they look when they 


find there is no will at all ?” 

She jumps into a carriage, and hastily examines the 
paper in her pocket. 

“Tt is right !—it is the will!” she cries, exultingly, as 
she tears it into a hundred pieces. Some of these she 
chewed, and some she scattered to the winds as she drove 
along, crying, wildly : ‘* Now we shall see who will have 
the old man’s money !” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


CONCLUSION, 


Ir was a bright, clear morning, as a pleasant party as- 
sembled in the dining-room of Mr. Gaythorne’s house to 
hear the reading of the will. 

Ada had called upon Edward Delmar, and instead of 
finding, as she expected, a hardened breaker of ladies’ 
hearts, she met a disconsolate, love-sick swain, who de- 
claimed loudly against the fickleness of women, and who 
asserted his intention of abandoning the entire sex for 
ever. 

They both saw the hand of an enemy in the unfortunate 
misunderstanding that existed, and when they remembered 
that Eloise was at the Parsonage at the time Edward re- 
ceived the old love-letter, written by Maggie years before, 
and that it was Eloise who told him that his love was 
matried, they could not doubt but that it was to her they 
owed their unhappiness. 

Edward Delmar returned with Ada, nor was it long ere 
the lovers, who had been separated for so many weary 
months, renewed their vows, and in their great felicity 
forgot the distressing past. 

Mr. Delmar is at the Gaythorne’s this bright, clear morn- 
ing, and so is Edmund Sinclair. The latter’s wife, as may 
be imagined, lost no time in acquainting him with her 
father’s changed views, and within a few hours after mail- 
ing the letter, the artist had in person received the old 
man’s blessing. 

With him came Rebecca, the old servant of the late 
Ralph Courtlandt, as it was deemed but right that she 
should be present at the reading of the will. 
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_ Sinclair had likewise invited Leonie. There were strong ; to disperse ; but it seemed as though their joys were 
objections at first to this redoubtable lady appearing upon | never to be unalloyed, for even now the news of the wreck 
the scene, but Edmund insisted that he had his reasons, | of the City of New York came to dispirit them. 

and no one cared to further oppose a man who had shown | They awaited anxiously the arrival of the lawyer and 


THE LOOKED-FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


such sagacity in the management of their affairs. Leonie, | Eloise. They did not know whether the latter would 


however, declined to be present. She wrote him a very | come or not, but they conceived it highly probable that 
kind note, and sent him a handsome ring. she would. 

The clouds which had for so long cast their gloomy ‘*So all search for the child of Ralph Courtlandt has 
shadows over the Gaythorne household were beginning | proved unavailing,” Mr. Gaythorne says, opening a 
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conversation which, a few minutes before, had been in- 
terrupted. 

“Yes,” Sinclair replies. ‘I have not met with any 
success as yet. After she ran away from this good woman 
there is no trace of her. It would be satisfactory, indeed, 
to know whether she be alive or dead.” 

“You may think what you like, but she is not dead,” 
Rebecca stoutly affirms. ‘‘No, no; I shall see her once 
again before I die.” 

**T told you, I think,” the artist resumes, ‘‘ that in the 
locket which I obtained from Leonie I found, at the back 
of some hair, a thin scrap of paper. On it was written, 
‘My child has a small mole behind her left ear.’ It was 
signed ‘Marian Brentford’; and if ever a claimant does 
turn up, this may help us to identify her.” 

**T wish she were found,” declares Ada. ‘‘It seems so 
very awful that the poor old man’s dream should never be 
realized.” 

“Do you think I’ve come all the way from Courtlandt 
Cliffs to hear wills read ?” almost shrieks Rebecca. ‘No, 
no! I saw a vision last night, and, mark my words, great 
things will happen to-day. Woe is Courtlandt, and woe 
is me !” 

‘*Hush !” cries the artist, endeavoring to pacify her. 
*You will frighten these ladies by saying such things.” 

Edmund notices that both Ada and Maggie turn pale at 
the beldame’s ominous word8, spoken as they were with a 
deep significance, and in a weird, croaking voice. 

**T tell you,” screams Rebecca again, in shriller tones, 
**that there’ll be a deathknell once more ere the sun will 
shine on Courtlandt Cliffs.” 

It would be absurd to say that the Gaythornes are not 
all exceedingly anxious to learn how Ralph Courtlandt 
bequeathed his wealth. Perhaps, though, there never 
were two girls, who, under similar circumstances, thought 
less of themselves than Maggie and Ada. 

They would have been rejoiced to see the daughter of 
Marian Brentford in possession of her own, It was well 
known to them all that in the event of this lady ever satis- 
factorily establishing her identity, almost the whole of the 
dead man’s property became hers. 

They had been waiting for some time when Eloise at 
last enters the room. Two bright-red spots upon her 
cheeks, and a glitter in her strange, starting eyes speak of 
fever. 

She bows distantly to those assembled, and sinks upon 
a chair. 

At first Rebecea does not notice her; but when she 
looks at her face, she utters a wild, startling cry, and 
bounds toward her. 

* Ha, ha, and I’ve found you at last, have I ?” comes from 
the lips of this strange old woman, ‘ You know who I 
am, eh ?” 

** 1 know you !” Eloise returns, disdainfully. 

*“‘Hear her,” shrieks the hag—‘‘ hear her, in her fal- 
rials, her silks and her satins. She knows me well enough. 
When your gown was in tatters, and you had never ashoe 
to your foot, who feasted you, you baggage ?” 

‘You beat me, and you starved me, but you never 
feasted me,” is Eloire’s contemptuous reply. 

** Listen to her—listen to her. Did you ever hear the 
like ?” and the old woman’s voice rises to a shriller key. 

They all hear this strange recognition in astonishment 
and silence ; only Edmund Sinclair has the slightest sus- 
picion what this curious scene is to lead to. 

Elois>, without appearing much concerned, eyes the old 
crone with disgust. 

*‘TIs this a friend of yours ?” she asks Ada, with come 
insolence, 


? 
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*“No; avery particular friend of mine,” is the quick 
retort flung at her by Edmund Sinclair. 

‘* Hear her, hear her,” vociferates Rebecca. ‘* Hearken 
to the jade. Didn’t they catch you from the flood, and 
didn’t we keep you as our own ?” 

**Such a keep as it was,” retorts Eloise, with biting 
sarcasm, 

“‘Great heavens!” Sinclair cries, suddenly. ‘‘ You, 
then, must be the child cast by D’Albo into the river !” 

‘* She is the one my husband plucked from the waters.” 

‘*Ts this true ?” demands the artist, in a tone of intensa 
excitement. 

They all wait breathlessly for her answer. 

**T don’t know,” Eloise returns, indifferently ; ‘and I 
don’t see how my history can interest you. All I remem- 
ber is, that I lived with this woman until Iran away. [ 
ran away with my present husband, and he deserted me.” 

This is said in a tone of bold defiance, as though she 
wishes to shock them. 

‘*Allow me, one moment,” Sinclair requests, impetu- 
ously, as he examines her ear. ‘‘ See!” he cries, ‘It is 
here—the mole is here !” 

They crowd round her with anxious, eager faces, anc 
they excitedly ask her question after question. 

‘Are you all mad ?” Eloise demands, regarding them 
with amazement. 

**Do you know who you are ?” Sinclair asks. 

‘** My husband’s wife, I suppose,” with a bitter smile. 

‘You are,” the artist continues, ‘the daughter of 
Marian Brentford.” 

‘*The daughter of Ralph Courtlandt,” says Ada. 

** And our cousin,” adds Maggie. 

** By the last will of your father,” resumes Sinclair, 
‘* you are entitled to every dollar of his wealth !” 

Upon hearing this Eloise’s jaw drops, and the two 
bright spots on her cheeks vanish. 

** Daughter of Ralph Courtlandt ?” she gasps. ‘I his 

daughter—his wealth mine—left me in his will—his last 
will—oh, heavens! No, no! it cannot be—say it was not 
in the will, Who read it? Who saw it ?” she demands, 
fiercely. ‘* We'll have the law. I'll prove it. What 
though it be destroyed, thegold is mine—I tell you the 
will is scattered to the winds—there is no will. Heavens ! 
this is hard to bear—oh !| oh! oh! if I had only waited ! 
Not one of you shall keep it from me. Not one, I tell you 
| —I will have it all—I will——” 
There is a struggle, and a gurgle in her throat. She 
clinches her hands, and the blood, bright and sparkling, 
spurts from her mouth, It glitters in the noonday sun, 
and a dancing sunbeam plays and fondles with her fixed, 
pallid features. She utters no further word, nor cry, but 
falls back dead, a strange victim to an uncontrollable 
cupidity. 

She had yerifiea the doctor’s prediction ; another shock, 
he said, would kill her. 

A physician was immediately sent for, and very tenderly 
they lifted the slight form from the ground, and gently ar- 
ranged it on the sofa. 

The moans, cries, and shrieks of Rebecca were so shrill 
and constant that they were compelled to remove her from 
the room; and even when she was placed in a distant 
| apartment her howlings were distinctly andible. 
| Very soon after the awful death of Eloise, Mr. Ketchain 
| arrives with his clerk. 

He looks at the cold, stiff figure on the sofa, and slowly 
| shakes his head. 
‘*T am afraid,” he observes, sadly, ‘‘ that she——” 

**Do not say a word against her,” Ada pleads. ‘She 

is dead, and she was OCourtlandt’s daughter.” 














LOVE IN A STEEPLE. 
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_ The strange discovery is iuily explained to Mr. Ket- 
cham. 

** Extraordinary — very extraordinary,” he declares. 
** The will was ordered to be read at twelve o’clock. It is 
now half-past eleven ; had she lived one hour later she 
would have been the possessor of great wealth ; for good 
or evil, only God can tell.” 

‘In her ravings,” Sinclair remarks, ‘‘she said some- 
thing about the will being destroyed.” 

** The will destroyed—the will destroyed !” Mr. Ketcham 
muses, ‘By Jove, I’ve got it, I discovered this morn- 
ing that I had lost my copy of it, I always kept in my 
room. She was there yesterday, and, no doubt, she de- 
stroyed it, thinking it was the original, Foolish woman ! 
as if we should lecve the original as open as that.” 

** Of course,” he goes on, ‘‘ notwithstanding tho finding 
of his daughter under the circumstances, the provisions of 
the instrument remain unaltered. I dare say, ladies, you 
would prefer me to postpone the reading of this docu- 
ment ; it seems almost a mockery to rehearse it with the 
dead body of his daughter in the house, but I have no al- 
ternative, To-day is the day appointed, and to-day it 
Shall be read. 

“T congratulate you, Miss Ada,” he says, when he had 
finished ; ‘it all goes to you, as you are the only ono 
married,” 

** Tt will make no difference, Mr. Ketcham,” rejoins Ada, 
sweetly ; ‘‘there is half for me, and half for Maggie. 
That is how we will manage it—isn’t it, Edmund ?” 

** Certainly, my darling ; we did not dream of keeping 
it ourselves,” 

** There is nothing more now,” Mr. Ketcham resumes, 
“to cloud your happiness—nothing.” 

**You forget,” says Maggie, sadly, ‘‘the death of our 
brother.” 

‘**That need not trouble you, for I saw him scarcely an 
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hour ago. He tried to avoid me, but I overtook him. It 
appears that the rascal got off the vessel after we left him. 
He never wished to go to Venezuela ; his only desire was 
to avoid bis wife, of whom he seems to be in mortal fear. 
It was a waste, certainly, of money, but as it’s turned out, 
it’s all for the best, LIexpect, too, that there was another 
lady in the case.” 

Herbert Gaythorne was savel—snatched a second time 
from death ! but his relations never saw him again; they 
read, some long time after, that he had married Ann 
Tomkins, and they heard that the pair had taken a store 
in Newark, New Jersey, and were flourishing. For some 
reason or other ho had ceased all communications with his 
father and his sisters. 

* 





* * * * * 


Nothing more was heard of Tom Van Buren. Ate! 
Stimson about this time retired from the bank ; he went 
to Cuba. Some one met him in Havana, and he was then 
accompanied by a fine, handsome fellow whom he called 
his son, This surprised his New York friends, for they 
knew he had no child. 

Of course, Maggie Gaythorne became the wife of Ed- 
ward Delmar, as the reader will have anticipated already. 

Leonie still flourishes, She is not by many years so 
young as sho was when we introduced her, but she is as 
daring and as popular as ever. 

And now a few parting words to those unsophisticated 
people who believe everything they read in novels to be 
| impossible, and we drop the pen. 
| Nearly every incident herein related has not only acta- 
| ally occurred, but has come directly under the notice of 
| the author. 

It may interest some to know that a will containing the 
| provisions here described was actually made. 





[THE END. | 





IN A STEEPLE. 


By ELizABETH BIGELOW, 


T necret to say that her name was Dolly. It would 
seem about as appropriate to call the Medicean Venus 
Nellie. And it was, moreover, Smith. The Dolly was 
but a feeble evidence of the malignity of Fate. But we— 
her friends at Mrs, Rawley’s—seldom called her anything 
but Saint Cecilia. If her name had been Dorothea, or 
even Dorothy, we might, perhaps, have been able to call 
her by it—but Dolly ! 

It was somewhat disenchanting to know that her name 
was Dolly Smith; but still is not Dolly Smith, with re- 
markable, saint-like loveliness, more interesting than Ara- 
bella Montesquieu Montmorenci, with a pug nose and 
freckles? When she first made her appearance in our 
** refined and select circle” (vide Mrs. Rawley’s circulars), 
we were all as much on the qui vive as such extremely 
well-bred people could be to discover her past history. 

Each newcomer was wont to be heralded with a great 
flourish of trumpets. Mrs. Rawley always announced the 
more or less exalted position in life of the new arrival with 
unassailable evidence on the subject of grandfathers. We 
had not more confidence in our soups and mayonnaises 
than in the grandfathers of our fellow-hoarders, But 
when we came down one morning and found this lovely 
young woman calmly sipping her chocolate at Mrs. Raw- 
ley’s right hand, in a morning costume of ciel-blue, we 
were all in a state of densest ignorance concerning her. 
Not a single trumpet-tone had announced her coming. 


What could it mean ? And yet she haa so queenly a 
presence that I don’t think the dreadful suspicion thrilled 
any of our nerves that we might be sheltering a grand- 
fatherless person in our midst. 


| Mrs. Ashburton, our grande dame, raised her eyeglass, 


and scrutinized her from the yellow locks, arranged with 
classical simplicity, to the sweeping folds of the ciel-blue 
robe ; and then she beamed blandly upon her, 

Mrs, Rawley seized the auspicious moment, and pre- 
sented Miss Smith to Mrs, Ashburton. There was no 
prefix or affix to the Miss Smith—nothing to afford any 
enlightenment as to who Miss Smith might be. But it 
suited Mrs, Ashburton’s whim to be gracious, and henoe- 
forth, so far as that house was concerned, Miss Smith’s 
position was assured, 

But she vas engaged in breaking her eggshell with as 
much nonchalance as if she were not being weighed in the 
balance. 

Rose Carmichael gave her little retroussé nose an extra 
tilt, and Sarah Winthrop tossed her head and curled her 
lips, but of courso everybody knew that was only envy and 
jealousy. 

Mrs, Devereux murmured something about an extraor- 
dinary proceeding on Mrs. Rawley’s part, and a “‘ person’”’ 
whom nobody knew, and looked as if she meditated gath- 
ering her three daughters under her wing and taking 
them out of harm’s way, but she contented herself with 
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giving them energetic directions with regard to their con- 
duct toward the newcomer, in a tone which was only 
moderately low. 

Miss Laurie, who is of uncertain age, lame and ailing, 
and devoted to worsted-work and gossip, remarked, soéfo | 
voce, to Colonel Jefterds : 

** She looks like an actress. Don’t you think, from her 
looks, that she must be an actress? Don’t you feel sure, | 
now, that you have seen her on the stage, only you have | 
forgotten just where ?” 

‘* Never should have forgotten it if I had seen her, ma’am 
—never !” responded the gallant old colonel, promptly. 

And Miss Laurie turned for consolation to her neighbor 
on the other hand. It was just then that it struck me that | 
her face was exactly like the picture of Saint Cecilia, 

Mr. Cronninshield seemed to take it for granted that she | 
was a proper person to be admitted to our circle. 

With the exception of Mrs, Ashburton and Mrs. Cron- | 
ninshield, I am afraid, all the ladies looked at her with 
suspicion. With the gentlemen, of course, it was dif- 
ferent. 

Little Jack Norton, whose mind was supposed to be 
centred upon his very little hands and feet, and his very 
large and luxuriant mustache, murmured ‘ By Jove!” 
under his breath, and stared at her quite as long as good 
breeding allowed. Mr. Townsend, the young college pro- 
fessor, seemed to find it very difficult to fix his mind on 
the derivation of some word from the Greek, which he 
was explaining to Kitty Devereux, and kept casting furtive 
glances at the new divinity. 

‘* Deucedly handsome, isn’t she ?” I heard Mr. Dever- 
eux remark, in an undertone, to his spouse. 

“Mr. Devereux, I am surprised at you!” the wife of his 
bosom replied. 

Young Doctor Ahlborn, who was reserved to the last 
degree, sat beside the newcomer, and picked up her 
napkin when she dropped it, and lifted his eyes to her 
face as he presented it with a look of interest, which I had 
never seen him bestow on any other body. I saw Rose 
Carmichael give Saint Cecilia a look which, I was sure, 
meant war to the knife after that, for Doctor Ahlborn was 
a rising man in his profession, came of a good old family, 
and was, moreover, rich. 

Reverend Arthur Kingsford, “Saint Cupid,” as we 
called him, the most charming and eligible young man, 
did not seem to be especially attracted by the newcomer. 
He merely bestowed on her the sweet and dreamy glance 
with which he favored all women, ugly or beautiful, and | 
apparently forgot her. He was so flattering, so devoted 
in his manner, that each of the adoring young ladies had | 
at first fondly believed herself the happy object of his af- | 
fections, but now that a year had passed, and he was still | 
devoted to each and every one with as much impartiality | 
as it was possible to exercise, they were beginning to be- | 
lieve that he had no affections, and the slippers and dress- | 
ing-cases were growing beautifully less in number. 

But to return to Miss Dolly Smith. She responded 
sweetly but somewhat coldly to Mrs. Ashburton’s suave | 
speeches. Whether Miss Smith was ‘“‘somebody ” or “‘no- 
body,” she evidently had no mind to be patronized. 
When she had finished her breakfast, she looked at her 
watch with the air of a woman of business, and sailed out 
of the room. 

Several of the gentlemen had disappeared by this time, 
but on the face of every woman present was stamped the 
unconquerable determination to unravel this mystery 
before she suffered Mrs. Rawley to escape from her sight. 

Mrs. Devereux began. as soon as the door closed on the 
young lady. 
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‘*Mrs. Rawley, I think you owe us some explanation,” 
she said, in her severest tone. ‘* Who is Miss Smith ?” 

Mrs. Rawley’s sallow face flushed, and, sitting beside 
her, I coula see that she trembled, But she spoke up, 
bravely. 

**Perhaps I ought to have spoken about her, but I 
thought her appearance was so distinguished that nobody 
could——” 

** Her appearance !’’ ejaculated Miss Laurie, in her most 
vinegary tone. 

“*T am obliged to confess that her position is not pre- 
cisely what I could wish in introducing her into this select 
circle—in fact, she has been reduced by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances to the humble station of a teacher of music.” 

**A music-teacher !” repeated Mrs. Devereux, in a tone 
of horror. 

‘I hope that we all recognize the fact that a lady of 
family and position is not disgraced when she is forced to 
honest labor,” said Mrs. Ashburton, with a glance that was 
a challenge, leveled at Mrs. Devereux. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Ashburton,” said Mrs, Rawley, 
meekly. ‘*I am so glad that you feelso. But I may as 
well confess that I allowed myself to be somewhat influ- 
enced by personal feeling in regard to Miss Smith. Her 
father once did a great kindness to my husband ; and she 
is all alone in the world, and I knew that I could look 
after her comfort as a stranger wouldn’t, and I couldn’t 
refuse to take her.” 

Mrs. Rawley’s eyes filled with genuine tears. I think 
we were all a little touched by this proof of real feeling in 
our mercenary, worldly-minded little hostess, and the 
council of war ended abruptly. Miss Smith might not 
find herself on a bed of roses in our *‘ select circle,” but 
she would be allowed to remain. 

I went up-stairs just in time to see the young lady sail- 
ing off, in a decidedly stylish walking costume, with a 
music-roll under her arm. Evidently she was not the 
down-trodden music-teacher dear to novel-writers, clad 
perpetually in a shabby alpaca dress and draggled shawl. 

On this very day of her first appearance, Kitty Deve- 
reux came to me in great excitement, to tell me of a dis. 
covery she had made. 

‘She is soprano at St. Jude’s ; think of that ! 
course, she came here because he is here.” 

I understood, of course, that ‘‘she” meant Miss Smith, 
and “he” Saint Cupid, but I thought Miss Kitty was 
jumping at conclusions at a marvelous rate. 

‘*I don’t think she even knew that he boarded here. 
She evideutly wasn’t acquainted with him, as she did not 
recognize him; and it is not to be supposed that every 
young lady falls in love with Saint Cupid at first sight.” 

That was rather hard, for it was a fact patent to all ob- 
servers that Kitty’s heart had succumbed to Saint Cupid’s 
spell on their very first meeting. From that time she 
had turned the cold shoulder upon all her admirers, and 
devoted herself assiduously to church-work and slipper- 
embroidering. 

Kitty colored furiously, and looked as if she could an- 
nibilate me ; but then Kitty and I were always at sword’s 
point. 

**T know she is an artful, designing thing , Mrs. Kawley 
ought to be made to turn her away,” said Kitty, hotly. 

‘Oh, the envy and jealousy of the female mind !” said 
I, provokingly. ‘‘Just because she happens to be as 
beautiful as Saint Cecilia. 

**Saint Cecilia, indeed ! 
ular adventuress! Now remomber what I say !” 
Kitty took herself oft in ao rage. 

She did not appear at lunch on that first day ; that was 


And, of 


She will. turn out to be a reg.- 
And 
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- the meal at which comments on our neighbors were very 
free and unrestrained, as there were seldom any gentle- 
men present to come down sharp upon their little stories, 
and sift their facts to the bottom. 

On that day, Jack Norton and the Reverend Mr. Kings- 
ford made their appearance at lunch, contrary to custom, 
while the gossip, with Saint Cecilia for its subject, was in 
full tide. Mrs. Devereux had made inquiries, and became 
convinced that Miss Smith had come to the house for the 
express purpose of laying siege to the rector. She had 
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fied but pale, and the young ladies all talking together, 
Saint Cupid’s benign face beamed upon us, and Jack 
Norton followed, looking eagerly round the table. 

Jack was proverbial for falling ia love with every pretty 
face, and I felt sure that Saint Cecilia’s was the magnet 
which had drawn him two miles uptown in the busiest 
part of the day. But what had drawn Saint Cupid, who 
was supposed by the young ladies to live through the day 
on something more ethereal than the ordinary food of 
mortals. Mrs. Devereux pounced upon him at once, 








SHARPENING THE REAPING-HOOK, 


discovered that, instead of being reduced from wealth and 
station, she was now in a state of much greater prosperity 
than ever before, her father having been a third-class 
musician, and her mother a dressmaker. 

Mrs. Ashburton, however, declared that Miss Smith’s 
highbred look and bearing were sufficient to refute such 
base charges. 

Mrs, Cronninshield ventured to remark that even if it 
were so—— But she was instantly cried down, and, in 
the midst of the excitement, Mrs. Rawley in tears, Mrs. 


“ Mr. Kingsford, is it true that Miss Smith is a member 
of your church choir, and have you ever met her before 
she came here ?—and what do you think of her ?” 

“‘T think she does sing in our choir. I remember her 
face. No, I have never met her,” responded Saint Cupid, 
| with the utmost composure. 

“But you haven’t answered all Mrs. Devereux’s ques- 


tions,” said Mrs. Ashburton. 


“What do I think of her? Oh, I think her beautiful 
and charming, of course—are not all ladies so ?” 





Devereux all a quiver with wrath, Mrs. Ashburton digni- 


‘* She is awfully handsome, and she walks like a queen. 
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T heard she was going to sing in the concert at Orpheus 
Hall, Wednesday evening, for the benefit of the Samar- 
itan Society, and 1 went straightway and bought tickets, 
If her voice is anything like her face, you know——” 

This was Jack Norton. 

Mr. Kingsford gracefully changed the subject, evidently 
not wishing to discuss Miss Smith. Indeed, he could 
seldom be inveigled into expressing his opinion of any 
woman, thinking, no doubt, that he showed his wisdom 
thereby. 

‘*Sing at a concert! Fancy having a public character 
like that in the Louse!” I heard Mrs. Devereux say, in a 
tone of horror, to Miss Laurie as we were going up-stairs. 
**T shall fecl it to be my duty to take my girls away at 
once,” 

But Mrs. Devereux was always threatening, and I don’t 
think anybody felt that we were in the least danger of 
losing the society of the Devereux. 

We prided ourselves upon having a good deal of talent 
amongst us, in one way or another, and, with readings and 
music and theatricals, we certainly succeeded in getting 
up a thoroughly enjoyable soirée once in a while, Mrs, 
Ashburton and Mrs. Devereux were the managers, 

“T am going to ask Miss Smith to sing to-night,” said 
Mrs. Ashburton to me, ‘“‘if only for the sake of teasing 
those spiteful women, who are jealous of her beauty. They 
say she has a magnificent voice. Won’t Mamma Devereux 
be furious to have Marie’s feeble warbling eclipsed ?” 

Mrs, Devereux said to her friend and ally, Miss Laurie: 

‘‘Mrs, Ashburton means to ask Miss Smith to sing to- 
night, just on purpose to cast my girls into the shade; 
but I'll outwit her, you see if I don’t, That girl sha’n’t 
sing.” 

Accordingly, at the dinner-table that night, almost as 
we were seated, Mrs. Devereux proclaimed, in a tone 
which could not fail to be audible to everybody at the 
table: 

‘There is one mistake in the arrangements for to-night 
for which Iam sorry. We are to have entirely too much 
singing. I think I shall have my Marie withdraw, though 
the Churchills, who are coming, were so anxious to hear 
her render ‘ Robert toi que j’aime.’” 

“On the contrary, my dear Mrs. Devereux, I am sure 
we have not enough singing, and I was just requesting 
Miss Smith to favor us.” 

‘Oh, if you have enough, pray excuse me,” said Cecilia, 
as, of course, Mrs, Devereux’s remark had made it incum- 
bent on hertosay. ‘If I could do anything that would 
really be of service, I should be very glad. Ican read a 
little.” 

Now, I thought this was very sweetly and modestly said, 
as if she really wished to be of use; but Mrs. Devereux 
said, in a tone of horror, which only just failed to be aud- 
ible at Saint Cecilia’s end of the table : 

**Who ever heard of such boldness !” 

‘That will be the very thing!” exclaimed Mrs, Ashbur- 
ton. ‘Iam sorry to say that we haven’t much dramatic 
talent amongst us” (Mrs. Devereux and the oldest daugh- 
ter, Anne, had been most prominent as readers), ‘‘ and, be- 
sides, to hear a new and fresh style will be delightful.” 

And Mrs. Ashburton cast a glance of triumph upon her 
discomfited foe, 

Saint Cecilia modestly disclaimed the possession of es- 
pecial dramatic talent, but would be ‘‘very happy to 
oblige.” 

“She only wants to make herself conspicuous,” said 
Mrs. Devereux to me, as we were going up-stairs, ‘‘ She’ 


make a vulgar toilet, and she will make a wretched failure 
of her reading. 


You will see.” 





We were all there to see, Not one of the gentlemen 
had @ “‘ pressing engagement,” as, I regret to say, some 
of them were in the habit of doing when we had these 
little displays of “home talent.” 

Even Doctor Ahlborn, who seldom had an evsning to 
spare, settled himself in an obscure corner, where escape 
would be impossible until the entertainment was over. 

Anne Devereux and Rose Carmichael played a duet. 
This was so urgently encored that it was repeated. Then 
Marie Devereux sang ‘‘ Robert, Robert, toi que j’aime,” 
with great expression and languishing glances, and her 
voice was sweet and pleasing, though rather thin, and the 
little ballad which she sang fer an encore was enjoyable. 

Afterward Mr. Kingsford read ‘* Doctor Marigold,” and 
one or two other short selections from Dickens. He had 
been wont to read pathetic little love-songs, but now he 
eschewed everything of that kind, and devoted himself to 
the comic. 

Kitty Devereux whispered me, with great concern, that 
he must have heard that we called him St. Cupid, and that 
we must do so no more. 

After that Mr. Devereux read ‘‘ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” but the effect was rather comical than otherwise. 
Then came more music, which it is not worth while to de- 
scribe ; and then appeared St. Cecilia. 

Mrs. Devereux’s prophecy of a vulgar toilet was not ful- 
filled, She wore a very simple-made black silk, with some 
fine old lace at throat and wrist, and a set of pearls, 

She read that intensely dramatic poem of Dante Ros- 
seti’s, ‘‘ Sister Helen,” and she read it with a passion and 
fire, which, on or off the stage, I had never heard equaled. 

There was a dead hush when she finished, which was 
much more flattering than applause, 

After we had sufficiently recovered, we all did applaud 
wildly. But nothing would induce Miss Smith to repeat 
‘Sister Helen,” or to read anything else. Indeed, she 
looked too much exhausted, 

Little Jack Norton was really making himself ridiculous 
by his boisterous applause and excitement. Even Papa 
Devereux was 80 carried away by his enthusiasm as to be 
oblivious of the frowns and fierce looks of his spouse, 

**Oh, it ith really thoul-thirring, but thtill a trifle— 
jutht a trifle—too tragic for a drawing-room ; don’t you 
think tho ?” lisped Kitty Devereux to Doctor Ahlborn., 

I looked at the doctor. His dark and somewhat stern 
face was actually pale and agitated ; or was it only tho 
dim light of the corner where he sat ? 

Miss Smith did not stay to enjoy her ovation; she 
slipped quietly away, and Doctor Ahlborn left almost im- 
mediately after. 

I suppose I had not sufficient reason for such a fancy, 
but I did fancy from that night that our Saint Cecilia and 
Doctor Ahlborn had met before, 

One would not, perhaps, have guessed it from the frigid 
and stately little bow which she gave him when Mrs. Ash- 
burton presented him, in due form, the next day; but 
still, its contrast with the manner in which she beamed 
upon Mr. Kingsford was striking. And I noticed that 
Doctor Ahlborn turned away from her at once, with a 
bitter little smile curling his lip, 

Here was a mystery, I felt sure; and truly there is 
nothing so dear to the female soul, especially if there be a 
hint of romance about it. 

Mrs. Ashburton and I went to the Samaritan Society 
concert expressly to hear Saint Cecilia sing, and Colonel 
Jefferds went with us; the old colonel was so completely 
carried away with her, that I did not know but that he 
would go to the length of offering himself and his millions 
to her at once, 
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- I scarcely expected to see anybody else from our house, 
bunt there was Saint Cupid, conspicuous in a front seat, 
although that evening there were services in his church. 
Of course, little Jack Norton was to the fore, in an extra- 
ordinary necktie, and with an amazingly graceful curl to 
mustache, 

T looked about for Doctor Ahlborn, and discovered his 
hundsome, dark face in an obscure corner. 

Saint Cecilia sang like an angel, and looked like one, 
too, in her white robes; but what did that mysterious 
Doctor Ahlborn do but get up and stride out in the midst 
of one of her songs ; and she noticed him ; I saw her face 
change. How did she espy him in that dim corner ? 

A few days after she came to Mrs, Rawley’s. A tiny 
locket dropped from her chain, and opened as it fell. As 
I picked it up I recognized the face as that of an old 
schoolmate and very dear friend. 

Laura Wallis!” I exclaimed, and my eyes filled with 
tears; she had been dead for many years, but I had not 
forgotten her, 

**Did you really know her ?” said Miss Smith, 
was my half-sister.” 

1 remembered to have heard that Laura Wallis’s mother 
had married a Mr. Smith ; but if I had not forgotten it, of 
course the name was too common for me to think of asso- 
ciating with her our Saint Cecilia, 

So the little locket formed a bond of sympathy between 
us, for she had loved her sister very much as a child, and 
delighted to talk of her. 

Mr. Arthur Kingsford began at once to devote himself 
to her; but, then, that was no more than he had done to a 
great many other young ladies. 

Saint Cecilia and Doctor Ahlborn seldom exchanged a 
word; but I noticed that he haunted the drawing-room 
when she was there, and his eyes followed her every move- 
ment with a haughty and scornful expression : but once or 
twice I saw a wistful, tender look, which seemed to have 
crept into his face against bis will. ‘ 

She was standing in the hall one day, talking to Arthur 
Kingsford ; he had stopped‘her as she was coming up- 
stairs, and some gay badinage was passing, when Doctor 
Ahlborn passed them. A moment afterward Saint Cecilia 
came rushing into my room, and dropped her head on the 
arm of a sofa in a passion of tears. 

“‘T can’t stay in the house with—with that Doctor 
Ahlborn! His scornful way is perfectly intolerable ! 
What right has he to sneer at me? Why doesn’t he let 
mealone ? I won’t leave here, because he will knowI am 
running away from him, but if I had known that he was 
here, I would have died before I would have come here !” 

**Dear me, child, do be calm,” said I; ‘‘and tell me 
what the matter is, Had you ever met Doctor Ahlborn 
before ?” 

‘*Yes; I spent a Summer with him at Lake George, 
three years ago. I may as well tell you the whole story— 
T have never told anybody—and perhaps it may make me 
feel better. He devoted himself to me, and I—I am not 
a bit susceptible, I never thought I should care for any- 
body, but I fell in love with him. In love!—it was a 
perfect infatuation. I envied the very ground because his 
foot touched it. I would have died to save him from the 
least pain. I don’t know how such a feeling ever came to 
me. ‘I had it all at once, and I couldn’t get rid of it. The 
worst—the maddening part of it—is that I haven’t got rid 
of it yet! Well, he told me that he loved me one evening ; 
that he never had loved any woman but me, and he 
should love me for ever—that’s what they all say, you 
know”—and here Cecilia heaved a weary little sigh— 
*‘and I went straight up to the seventh heaven, I didn’t 
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come down again until the next morning, when I found 
that he had departed, leaving a little note for me, in 
which he said that he had been mistaken in me, and I 
Should never see him again, I never have seen him since 
until I met him here.” 

** Doctor Ahlborn ? 
soul of honor. 
exclaimed. 

‘‘There is no mistake. His aunt, who is expected to 
leave him her fortune, evidently did not approve of ma 
He thought that he had gone as far as prudence would 
allow him to go, and his only safety was in flight.” 

‘Isn't it possible that some falsehood had been told 
him ——” 

‘Tf that had been so, wouldn’t he have taken some time 
to investigate it, if he had cared forme? He looked upon 
it as only an amusing little flirtation, I was poor and 
friendless, and he dared to treat me as he would not have 
dared to treat a girl of his own station.” 

‘You think this of him, and yet you——” 

‘*Love him? Yes. I used to think that respect must 
necessarily go with love. I have found out that it is not 
so. But I have pride—plenty of it; I wouldn’t marry 
him if he went down on his knees to me. And I can’t en- 
dure to have him think I care for him now. I want him 
to think I am utterly indifferent to him ; if it were not for 
that I would go away from here. He shall not think that 
I care for his scornful looks. He passed me just now, 
when I was talking with Mr. Kingsford, and such a look 
as he gave me! What is it to him whom I talk with ?” 

‘*T am bound as a friend to tell you,” said I, ‘* that you 
have a very coquettish way with you. There is every ap- 
pearance of a desperate flirtation between you and Saint 
Cupid.” 

“1s it anything to him if I choose to flirt with with Mr, 
Kingsford ?” she demanded, with a scorn which nearly 
annihilated me. 

‘Certainly not; only that it seemed to me possible that 
that way of yours may have had something to do with his 
strange behavior,” said I, ‘Did you flirt with nobody at 
Lake George ?” 

** How could anything like that have come over him so 
suddenly ?” she asked, without committing herself, I ob- 
served, as to whether she had or had not flirted. ‘‘ Did he 
know anything more about my flirtations the next morn- 
ing before daylight than he did that night ? And I didn’t 
flirt, either, not at all; there were gentlemen thera who 
were civil to me, and I didn’t turn my back on them ; but 
I hadn’t a thought, really, for any man in the world but 
him, It is horribly humiliating to have told you this, but 
I felt as if I must tell somebody or die, I never felt so 
before, And now I'll tell you what Iam going todo. I 
am going to marry the first man who asks me—just to 
show him that I don’t care.” ‘ 

“My dear, don’t let your wicked, foolish pride run 
away with you like that!” I said, severely. ‘* Would you 
better matters by making yourself miserable for life ?” 

But it was of no use to talk to the girl in her present 
mood, and I was sorely puzzled. 

Doctor Ahlborn had such a good face, though it was a 
trifle stern and haughty ; it was hard to believe that he 
had ever committed a mean or dishonorable act. 

I could not help thinking that he loved her. I had 
seen his face soften so, once or twice, when he looked at 
her. 

I was sure it was a misunderstanding which had wade 
him treat her so cruelly, but could only reflect upon 
‘show easily things go wrong,” and leave the result to 
time and Providence. 


T could have sworn that he was the 
There must be some dreadful mistake,” I 
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ONLY A CHILD. 


It is only the form of a heaped-up sod, 
And some words in a sculptured wreath 

That tell of a soul gone home to God, 
While the rest lies underneath. 

It is only the grave of a little child; 
Ashred on the sea of Time; 

A spot over which the winds run wild, 
And clothe it with frosty rime. 


But I, who stood in this very place, 
One sultry Summer’s day, 

Beheld a mother, with whitened face, 
Bend over her baby’s clay. 

Bend down till she clasped the tiny shell, 
With all its polish and sheen, 

Close up to her snow-white bosom’s swell, 
Iler marble arms between. 


I know of a home not far away, 
Where peace and plenty abounds, 

But the light went out one Summer's day, 
From the beautiful house and grounds, 

There were little feet that pattered about, 
Now still in the sleep of death, 

And the walls that rang a childish shout 
Scarce echo a passing breath. 


I know of a drawer in an ebony frame, 
Wherein there is hoarded wealth; 
Where every day comes a stately dame 

To kneel and to weep by stealth. 


In the meantime her flirtation with Arthur Kingsford 
seemed to be growing serious. I was afraid that she 
meant to marry him. 

Doctor Ahlborn looked more and more stern and 
gloomy, but he seemed unable to keep away from Saint 
Cecilia. He seemed to like nothing better than to be in 
some corner where he could gaze at her without attracting 
attention. 


LOVE IN A STEEPLE. 











































Her wealth is a half-worn suit of blue, 
Some books and a broken toy, 

A velvet cap and a little shoe, 

And the picture of her boy. 


For these she would give her gems and gold, 
Would barter her house and lands, 

For these, were they to be bought and sold, 
She would work with her delicate hands. 

One half of her heart lies here in his grave, 
“he cther is out with the world, 

Playing a part as callous as brave, 
Till the scroll of her life is unfurled. 


Ay, it is only the grave of a child, 
Some sods o’er a sinless form. 
Could it be by prayer from Death beguiled, 
Could it be by love made warm, 
The winds would wander around this spot, 
And the frost erect its whitened crest, 
But the frost and winds would find it not, 
For the babe would be on its mother’s breast. 


I was sure that they loved each other, and I came to 
the conclusion at length that I could look on calmly no 
longer and see ‘‘ things go wrong.” 

One day Saint Cecilia was ill ; it was only a slight fever- 
ish attack, not at all serious, but sufficient to eonfine her 
to her room. As Iwas going down-stairs I met Doctor 
Ahlborn coming in with a great bunch of fresh violets. 
A sudden, audacious thought struck me, 
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LOVE IN A STEEPLE. 





“Oh, how lovely! I wish poor Saint Cecilia had some 
of those !” 

It was dreadfully awkward, of course, and how angry 
she would have been! But I always knew that match- 
making was not my /orte. 

*“‘ May I ask why Miss Smith should have that adjective 
applied to her ? The last one that I should think of using 
in connection with her.” 

** She is ill to-day ; but I called her poor because she is 
uahappy.” 

‘‘She dissembles her feelings with great success,” he 
remarked, in hatefully sarcastic tones. 

**Qne can’t go about weeping and wringing one’s hands, 
She is not in any way deceitful ; she is as true and frank 
as sunlight.” 

My conscience did give me a little twinge as I thought 
of the way the girl was carrying on with Saint Cupid. 

He smiled in that disagreeble, scornful way again, But 
he looked at me steadily, inquiringly. 

**T did not know that you had such a distrust of woman- 
kind,” I said, 

**Not of womankind—only of some women ; bitter ex- 
perience has taught me.” 

“Doctor Ahlborn, you misunderstand and misjudge 
her,” I said, earnestly. 

**I would give my life to be able to believe so,” he said, 
with his voice full of passion. 

He was gone, but he had left the violets in my hands. I 
gave them to Saint Cecilia, but I did not dare to tell her 
where they came from. 

About a week after, Saint Cecilia came to me one after- 
noon, and asked me to congratulate her. 

**You don’t mean to tell me that you are engaged to 
Arthur Kingsford ?” I said. 

‘** Not exactly ; but he asked me to marry him, and Iam 
to give him my answer to-night, and I have decided to say 
* Yes.’ ” 

I must say that I felt inclined then to leave the girl to 
her own destruction, but I did venture a few words of re- 
monstrance, which were entirely unheeded ; she would not 
even listen, but took herself off, saying she was going to 
the church to play herself into a better mood. An organ 
was a great solace to her ; she always went to St. Jude’s 
when she felt especially dispirited. 

As soon as she had gone, I put on my wrappings, think- 
ing I would go the church and hear the music, as I had 
often done without her knowledge. 

I met Doctor Ahlborn in the hall just going ouf. An 
unaccountable impulse—certainly I had no design in it 
then—impelled me to ask him to go also. 

**She really plays beautifully, and she need not know 
that she has an audience,” I added, reading in his face 
that he wished to go, but his pride prevented him. 

He assented, like one who yields against his will, and 
we walked to St. Jude’s together. 

I talked to him about Saint Cecilia, with a desperate 
hope arising within me that it might not yet be quite too 
late to bring these two, who loved each other, together, 
and prevent the girl from flinging away her life’s happi- 
ness, 

He scarcely replied to me, as I set forth St. Cecilia’s 
perfections with as guileless a manner as I could assume ; 
but at length he burst out, to my great surprise, for I 
had always found him a very reserved man. 

** Don’t ask me to believe in her! You don’t know her 
as Ido. You are surprised, of course, but we were be- 
trothed lovers once. I loved her as I believe no woman 
was ever loved before. I trusted her utterly. My faith 


in God was not more perfect than my faith in her truth 





and purity. Not an hour after she had told me that she 
had given me all her heart; that she had never had a 
thought for any other man, and had promised to be my 
wife, I saw a letter which she had written to a friend of 
mine, who was staying in the same hotel, professing the 
same love which she had declared belonged to me alone— 
such a touching outburst of undying love and confidence 
as I never read before or since! I went away the next 
morning, and I never saw her again until she came to Mrs. 
Rawley’s.” 

** Wasn’t it possible that there was some mistake! Did 
you never say anything to her about it—ask any explana- 
tion ?” 

** Was any explanation possible? I saw the letter with 
my own eyes ; her name was signed to it. Ihad observed 
her coquettish way with him, but I was a blinded, infatu- 
ated fool, and I thought it was only a natural and artless 
wish to please. I ought to have seen that she was a heart- 
less flirt, but I didn’t.” 

1 must acknowledge that I was a little bewildered at 
first, but my faith in Saint Cecilia arose triumphant from 
the test. 

**T don’t know how it was, but I know there was some 
wretched mistake about it,” I said, stubbornly. ‘ That 
girl, whatever her faults may be, is as true as steel; and 
you owed it to her to ask for an explanation.” 

We entered the church by the little side-door, which 
Saint Cecilia always left open behind her. A Bach fugue 
was pealing solemnly and grandly down from the organ- 
loft, Then came an uncanny, ghostly thing that made me 
shiver. 

How the girl did play! It became intolerable at length 
the wild, weird sobbings and wailings, as of a soul in tor- 
ment, that she drew from the organ. 

**Let us go. I don’t like her playing to-day,” I said. 

Doctor Ahlborn arose, but he seemed loath to go. 

‘* Have you ever been up in the tower? The view is 
said to be very fine,” he said, 

**No. I should like to go. Can we ?” 

‘I think so. Thedoor is usually unlocked, I am sure,” 

As we went by the gallery-door I lookedin, Saint Ce- 
cilia’s hat was off, and a ray of sunlight, streaming 
through a stained window, fell on her head, forming a per- 
fect halo. I motioned to Doctor Ahlborn. 

“Look! Saint Cecilia!” I said. ‘Did you ever see 
anything more beautiful ?” 

He looked, with his heart in his eyes. However he 
might despise her, ‘he>could not help loving her. _He 
turned away abruptly, and started up the stairs, I don’t 
know whether it was my good genius at my elbow or only 
the spirit of audacity that made me do what [ did. 

I stepped in beside the organ and asked Saint Cecilia if 
she did not want to go up in the tower. I startled her, 
of course ; she was completely absorbed in her music, and 
had fancied herself alone ; but she did want to go. 

“It is the very thing !” she said, enthusiastically, ‘I 
have wanted for a long time to go up there, and I want to 
be lifted above the world to-day, especially ”—laughing, 
but with a weary little sigh. 

She had not the slightest suspicion that she was to have 
any companion but me, and certainly Doctor Ahlborn did 
not expect any addition to the party. 

Doctor Ahlborn was waiting for me at the first landing, 
where the darkness made it impossible to distinguish an 
object until you had come close upon it. Saint Cecilia 
recognized him with a little start of surprise and dismay. 
He lifted his hat to her without a word. I saw that her 
first impulse was to turn back, but she saw in an instant 
that that would be too marked, and calmly resigned her- 
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self to the situation. I was forced to talk for the whole 
party, the other two being embarrassingly silent, and as 
the steep ascent had a painful effect upon my breath, I 
felt that I was reaping, in some measure, the punishment 
due to mancuvres, And it was evident that my man- 
ceuvring was of no avail if they would not speak to each 
other ! 

We reached the top at last, just as I was beginning to 
despair. We were ‘above the world,” indeed. The city 
at our feet looked like a toy-village. We stood there until 
the sunset light faded and the twilight’s darkness and 
hush began to fall around us ; there were very fow werds 
spoken, but I could see that the little leaven which I had 
been able to drop into Doctor Ahlborn’s mind was working. 

Saint Cecilia, too, seemed in a softened mood ; whether 
it was the result of being ‘lifted above the world,” or of 
some other influence, I could not tell. Doctor Ahlborn 
replied to some slight general remark that she made, and 
she did not “ wither him with a glance of scorn,” nor 
relapse at once into silence, as I expected. I was con- 
gratulating myself upon having achieved a small amount 
of success, when I was startled by hearing, in the distance, 
the clicking of a key in its lock. 

It flashed across me that the sexton was making his 
rounds for the night, and had locked the door which led 
to the steeple, Of course, my plain duty was to make my 
suspicions known at once, while the sexton might still be 
within hearing, but I felt as if I were chained and tongue- 
tied by some unseen power. 

Saint Cecilia and Doctor Ahlborn were sitting at the 
same window, and in rather close proximity, as they were 
obliged to sit in order to look out. Outside each window 
there was’a narrow platform, surrounded by a low railing. 
People of steady nerves, who were proof against giddi- 
ness, went out on this platform. Doctor Ahlborn had 
done so, but Saint Cecilia and I had remained inside, I 
did not feel as if I could disturb them at this juncture— 
and Arthur Kingsford surely could not get his answer to- 
night, if his inamorata was locked up in the church- 
steeple, : 

That young lady arose to her feet suddenly, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Do you see how dark it is growing? We must go; 
but first I must go out on the platform—just for one 
moment. I have an irresistible desire to go, and I don’t 
think I shall be dizzy.” 

I tried to dissuade her from going, and I knew by the 
expression of Doctor Ahlborn’s face that he would much 
rather she would not, but he offered no remonstrance ; he 
merely said, in an exceedingly dignified way : 

“I must insist upon going with you, if you go. 
not safe for you to go alone,” 

‘I shall certainly go alone; I am not in the least 
timid,” she said, haughtily, and lie drew back with a very 
cold bow. 

But after she had gone out he put his foot up on the 
window-sill, and leaned out where he could reach her. 
She had scarcely stood there a moment when she uttered 
a shriek of terror, stretched her hands out, and I saw her 
sway. I covered my face with my hands. But I knew 
that a strong arm was stretched out to save her. He drew 
her in through the window, white and senseless. He 
showered kisses on her face and hands, and called her his 
“love” and his “darling,” and other nonsensical names, 
which I thought it discreet not to hear. 

Indeed, when I discovered that she had only fainted, I 
thought it discreet to retire to a reasonable distance. I 
did not wonder that she had fainted ; her nerves had been 
overstrained for a long time, and this last excitement had 


It is 





been more than she could bear. I could not very well get 
out of hearing, it was so dark as I went down the stairs, 
and I had a dreadful suspicion that the place was haunted 
by owls and bats. 

I heard Saint Cecilia’s first remarks ; the tones were as 
dignified as could be expected from a young woman recov- 
ering from a dead faint. Then I heard Doctor Ahlborn 
say, in tender, impassioned tones : 

‘Dolly, my darling, don’t turn from me in that dis- 
dainful way! There is—there must be some dreadful 
mistake !” 

At that point I heroically put my fingers in my ears, I 
knew that it would be all right, and the conversation was 
not intended for my ears, I think it must have been 
nearly an hour before those two awoke to the realities of 
life sufficiently to realize that they ought to go home, | 
think Iwas more than half asleep; they awoke me by 
stumbling over me on the stairs. 

“Do you know, we really ought to be going ?” said 
Saint Cecilia, in a voice of saint-like calmness and sweet- 
ness, ‘It is growing quite dark.” 

Growing dark, indeed! As if it had not been “ pitch 
dark” for fully an hour ! 

** We can’t go,” I replied, with a calmness which rivaled 
her own. ‘ We are locked in.” 

Doctor Ahlborn would not believe it until he had gone 
to the foot of the stairs and tried the door. Finding it 
was locked, he shouted frantically from the tower, until 
one would have thought the city would be aroused ; but 
the church was a considerable distance from the street, 
and the steeple was very high. 

‘** We may as well resign ourselves to the situation, and 
be thankful it is no worse,” said Doctor Ahlborn, at last. 

And, indeed, I thought those two young people resigned 
themselves to the situation with great cheerfulness. 

They sat very close together, she sheltered by his over- 
coat, and her head in very close proximity to his shoulder. 
And I slept the sleep of the just. 

We succeeded in attracting the attention of a passer in 
the gray of the early morning, and we were released from 
our confinement, 

Mrs. Devereux was peeping out from behind her blinds 
as we went up the door-steps, Miss Laurie’s head, re- 
gardless even of the lack of teeth and false front, was 
thrust out of her window. I drew St. Cecilia into my 
room before I let her go to her own. 

‘I know it is all right now ; you needn’t tell that,” I 
said; ‘but I want to know how it ever happened to go 
wrong !” ° 

**Ned Vialle, who pretended to be a friend of his, was 
my cousin Dolly’s lover. He persecuted me continually, 
but I treated him as he deserved. In revenge he showed 
Carl—Doctor Ahlborn, I mean—a letter which Dolly had 
written him, and pretended that it came from me, That 
js the whole simple, dreadful mistake! I would not have 
believed that Carl would doubt me so easily, still it was a 
plausible thirg, and—I have forgiven him! But it never 
would have come right if it had not been for you, and that 
delightful old steeple. I will be married nowhere but in 
St. Jude’s Church !” 

“With Saint Cupid to officiate ?” said I. 

She made a ridiculous little moue—the heartless thing! 
—and then ran off. 

They were married at St. Jude’s, but not by Arthur 
Kingsford ; he is still St. Cupid, with many » string to his 
bow. They do not live at our boarding-house, but ina 
delightful little establishment of their owr just around the 
corner. Mrs. Devereux is never tired of talking of her 
‘‘ charming friend, Mrs. Doctor Ahlborn.” 
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AT A WELL IN THE KABYLF COUNTRY. 


THE LAND OF THE KABYLES; Or, MOUNTAIN LIFE IN ALGERIA. 
By EpGar BARCLAY, 


From the City of Algiers, looking eastward across the; At present, under French rule, it is obligatory for the 
bay, is seen a snow-covered mass towering above lower | Amine, or headman, to entertain a stranger for one night. 
ranges of mountains. It is to the country lying imme- | If it were not for this law, it is clear that, as there are no 
diately beneath those snow-clad peaks, inhabited by a | inns, a European journeying through the country might, 
people of entirely different race and speech to the Arabs, | by the caprice of the natives, be forced to pass the night 


and known as Kabyles, that the following pages relate. without shelter on the mountain side, 
In former days, when the Kabyles were self-governing, The Amine refuses the money offered him in requital, 
immemorial cus- Be: but some one 


tom, _ religion, 
and tribal laws, 
rigidly enforced 
hospitality. 
Special funds 
were put aside 
by the Jemaa, 
or village Com- 
mune, for the 
entertainment 
of travelers; it 
held itself res- 
ponsible for the 
safety of the 
stranger and for 
that of his lug- 
gage, anu each 
househo ter 
was in his tu 1 and within 
called upon to which cattle, 
play the host, POOR KABYLES ON THE MARCH. sheep, and goats 


can always’ be 
found to accept 
a suitable pay- 
ment. 

The house 
where the tra- 
veler may be 
entertained will 
probably te 
constructed in 
somewhat the 
following fash- 
ion : A series of 
rooms is built 
round an open 
courtyard, 
which has a 
single entrance, 
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PREPARING A BRIDE—A SCENE IN A RICH KABYLE HOUSE. 


are driven for protection at night. The building is of 
blocks of sténe roughly plastered together, and white- 
washed over, The beams and rafters of the roof are 
apparent, and upon them is spread a thick layer of 


canes, the crannies between being filled up with earth ; 

above is a covering of tiles, and on these again heavy 
stones help by their weight to keep the whole in its place. 
The eaves are broad, and sometimes project so faroverthe . 
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courtyard that they are supported by wooden columns, 
and thus form a rude corridor, which affords shelter for 
the beasts from the weather. 

In some parts of the country largo flattened slabs of 
cork are substituted for tiles, and are laid overlapping in 
the manner of slates; a layer of earth is beaten down on 
the top, which soon becomes overgrown with moss and 
weeds, These roofs are much flatter than the tiled ones, 
being just sufficiently inclined to throw off water when it 
rains heavily ; they thus form terraces useful for various 
purposes, such as drying fruit. The rooms are lighted 
chiefly from their doorways, which lead from the court- 
yard, but in the outer walls are a few windows just large 
enough to permit a person’s head being protruded. 
Rooms are set apart for the women and children of the 
household, and on one side of the courtyard is the guest- 
chamber. On entering this, the stranger is struck by 
finding it resemble a barn rather than an ordinary room at 
an inn. The roof is supported by columns and beams 
made from the roughly trimmed trunks of trees, and the 
floor is of beaten plaster. At ono end of the room is a 
wall about five feet in height, supporting a broad platform 
or stage, on which are placed gigantic earthenware jars, 
square in plan, and five or six feet in height, These con- 
tain a provision of dried figs and grain, which is thus 
secured from damp and the attacks of rats. The platform 
is the roof of a stable for the accommodation of mules and 
cows, The room has only one door, which serves also as 
a passage to this stable. The beasts entering, turn, and 
are driven down an inclined plane, which opens between 
the outer wall of the building and the wall supporting the 
platform, and find themeelves in their stalls. The floor of 
the stable is three or four feet lower than where the guest 
reclines, who is startled at seeing the heads of the beasts 
appear at large square openings, on a level with and facing 
him. This singular arrangement has, at any rate, the 
merit of allowing the traveler to observe whether his 
animals are properly cared for, since literally they sup 
at the sideboard. 

In one corner is a small hole made in the floor, where 
live embers are placed if the weather be cold, the smoke 
finding its exit as best it can through a hole above. Rugs 
are spread on the floor, and in due time the evening meal 
is brought, which will include a Kouskous, the character- 
istic dish of the country, answering to the macaroni of 
Southern Italy. 

The Amine and some of his friends sit by while the 
guest eats; but they do not partake themselves; their 
réle is to enliven the stranger with their conversation, to 
serve him, and to encourage him to eat as much as he can. 
When he has finished they retire. 

Before relating my story, it will not be out of place to 
mention a few facts relating to the country, which, in my 
estimation, render it interesting for an artist, 

Firstly, the landscape combines great beauty with an 
imposing grandeur. There is a luxuriance of vegetation 
which more than rivals that of Southern Italy; and the 
glorious mountain masses, with their scarped precipices, 
cannot be easily matched for their form and color. 

The land is highly cultivated, and of a happy and cheer- 
ful aspect. 

It is thickly populated, and the outdoor life of the 
people, both as regards their agricultural and pastoral 
occupations, is picturesque, Not that these are strange in 


their character ; on the contrary, they have the charm of 
being simple world-wide performances, common to all 
time, 

The women, although Mohammedans, expose their faces 
with the same freedom as Europeans, 





The dress of the men consists of a tunic and burnoose. 
The artistic merit of this loose and extremely simple 
dress is not in the actual clothes, but in the manner of 
wearing them, which is varied. From the arrangements 
of folds into which these garments fall being ever chang- 
ing, the artistic sense of the observer is always kept alive. 
A man thus simply dressed may by some chance move- 
ment fling his cloak about his person, so that its masses 
and folds assume a dignity and interest worthy of per- 
manencein sculpture, Such harmonies unfold themselves 
suddenly, and are fleeting, but they are an incentive to 
endeavor to record them. 

I believe this is the only corner of the world where the 
dress of the women is still the same as the Greek dress of 
antiquity. ‘Though the Romans dominated North Africa, 
there is no reason to suppose that it was introduced by 
them ; because, in a certain condition of society, it is the 
dress which common sense dictates. 

Setting out for the land of the Kabyles, we approached 
the Aith Ménguelleth, where some French priests have a 
mission-house, at which we were hospitably welocmed. 

After resting here we started on a walk of exploration, 
first directing our steps toward the highest point, at the 
back of the schoolhouse, where there are two villages, 
separated by a small open piece of flat land. These aro 
mamed Ouarzin and Taourirt en Taidith, meaning the 
Ogre, and the Mount of the Dog. They are of the usual 
quaint character, narrow alleys, running irregularly up 
and down, innocent of paving, though rich in stones ; in 
wet weather almost impassably muddy. The stone walls 
of the houses, on either side of these alleys, are only 
pierced here and there with the smallest of windows, and 
the entrances. The wooden doors are often ornamented 
with rough notchings and carvings. 

In walking through these villages attention is chiefly 
occupied in looking out for dogs, which are apt to come 
dashing out of the houses, barking in a most vicious 
manner, looking very much as if they would relish a piece 
out of one’s leg. Taourirt boasts of a Jami, or Mosque. 
Its tower crowns the highest point of the mountain, and 
forms an effective feature in’ the landscape, though it is a 
modest structure both in size and style; moreover, the 
building is greatly out of repair and falling to pieces, 
being but little used, for the Kaybles are not a mosque- 
going people ; in this, as in other respects, their character 
presents a strong contrast to that of the bigoted Arabs, 

I once asked a Kayble why their mosques were aban- 
doned. He replied that, before they were conquered by 
the French, they used to attend them very regularly, and 
that if Allah had cared about their conduct, and paid at- 
tention to it, He would not have allowed them to receiva 
the kicks and cuffs of a too hard fate, such as they had 
been subject to ever since. 

Each village has usually three or four outlets, whero 
there are covered resting-places, called Jamis, These, 
like the houses, are of rough blocks of stone, and have 
tiled roofs; they are thirty or forty feet in length, and 
some twenty feetin breadth. The gangway passes through 
the centre, and on each side are broad stone benches, 
where people can sit or recline at ease in the cool shade. 
Men are always to be found at these places, chatting, 
smoking, sleeping, or maybe stitching ; for the men do 
all the tailoring, even to sewing together lengths of cotton 
stuff, to make dresses for their wives ; the women weave, 
but do not use the needle, These covered resting-places 
may be considered as the centres of village politics, for 
every village is divided into difterent parties, each anxious 
to elect. the Amine, or chief, who has power to inflict fines 
up to a certain amount. 
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The word Jami, the Arabic for Mosque, means simply 
‘the place of assembly. Friday is el Jemaa, the day of 
assembly, the Mohammedan Sunday. The Aith Mén- 
guellath market is called Souk-el-Jemaa, Friday’s market. 

The village chief is still chosen by the majority of votes 
of the heads of families met together in council. Hoe is 
responsible to the Kaid, or President of the tribe, for the 
orderly conduct of the village, and the President again is 
responsible to the Bureau Arabe, stationed at Fort Na- 
tional. The administration of the country is on the point 
of being changed from the military to civilians, a vexed 
question about which I have nothing to say. There is no 
police of any sort among tho tribes, On asking a native 
what happens should a disturbance ocour at night, or 
should a robbery take place, he replied : 

**All the men of the neighborhood turn out of their 
houses to assist in quieting matters and in securing the 
suspected party ; the following day there is a general talk 
and investigation into the matter before the Amine,” 

At the season when the figs are ripening, men keep 
watch in their fields by night. Constructions of cane in 
the trees, looking like huge nests, are to be seen, where 
men at that season pass the night in guarding the fruit. 

In some parts of the country daring robbers, over whom 
the Amine has no control, invade the plantations—Bar- 
bary apes, which live among the high cliffs, 

There are no shops in the villages. Were a man to 
open one, I take it the Kabyles are too suspicious of being 
overcharged to go in and buy. All the business of the 
country is done at the markets, where there is a lively 
competition, and everything is open and discussable. 
Husbands, when at work, have the satisfaction of knowing 
that their wives cannot squander their money in riotous 
shopping; at any rate, they like their system of doing 
things, and mean to stick by it. Though the markets be 
distant, they like the walk to them, the company, the talk 
by the way, the concourse of many tribesmen, the news 
from distant quarters, the eager bargaining, the compar- 
ing of notes, the greetings of friends, the disputes with 
enemies, Is it not all lively and amusing ? Above these 
merits in my eyes, is it not extremely picturesque ? 

On this open ground, just mentioned, are four or five 
mills for crushing olives, These are very simple in con- 
struction. A basin about twelve feet in diameter and 
three feet high is built of masonry, into this the olives are 
poured, A heavy cross-beam, supported at its extremities 
by two others fixed vertically in the ground, passes over 
the centre of the basin, and its object is to keep the grind- 
stone in its place, which is accomplished in the following 
manner: The stone, in an upright position, works like a 
wheel round a pole placed in the centre of the basin ; this 
pole revolves, turning in a socket at its lower extremity, 
and in another above, attached to the overhanging beam. 
To the centre of the grindstone a long handle is fixed, 
men and women pushing and pulling at this, run round 
and round the basin, and making the stone roll in the 
trough, which is lined with flat slabs ; it crushes the olives 
which are placed in its way. It is about a foot in thick- 
ness, with the edge slightly beveled, to cause it to roll 
easily. One of the mills had its stone dislodged and lying 
on its side. This, of a reddish tinge tipped with bright 
light, looked like a mass of porphyry nat the amethyst 
color of the mountain shadows, 

When the olives are plentiful the quthicing lasts for 
several months, beginning in October nor ending till Feb- 
ruary, and it is a charmingly picturesque sight, Men 
standing round a tree beat down the fruit with long wands, 
then they climb up to beat and shake the branches, till all 
the berries have fallen. 


~ 





Meanwhile the women are busy, working side by side, 
picking up the fallen fruit and putting it into baskets, 
which are emptied on to cloths spread on the ground. 
At close of day the heaped berries are poured into sacks, 
and carried up to the villages on mules, 

The olive is the chief wealth of Kabylia ; it grows in the 
greatest luxuriance. The lower slopes of the mountains 
are covered with it, and some miles distant from Borj 
Boghni, at the foot of the Jurjura, there is an especially 
grand old forest. The berries are left lying in a heap for 
some days, during which time they undergo a certain 
amount of fermentation, They are next poured into round 
shallow depressions in the ground, made in an exposed 
spot; sometimes they are placed on the roofs of the 
houses, Here the sun ripens and softens them to the 
uttermost, extracting by evaporation water contained in 
them, and allowing the pulpy part to be easily disengaged 
from the kernel, They now look all shiny with oil, are of 
the deepest purple color, and ready to be carried to the 
mill, where they are crushed in the manner I have de- 
scribed : 

‘Then olives, ground in mills, their fatness boast,” 


The oil is extracted from the mass by pressure. A 
square block of masonry, about a yard in height, contains 
a stone basin at the top of it, and a hole at the bottom of 
the basin allows the oil running out to be collected, Flat 
bags of alfa grass, filled with the crushed olives, are piled 
high in the basin, a heavy, flat piece of wood placed on 
the top, and pressure is brought to bear by means of a 
wooden screw, which passes through a strong cross-beam, 
supported by two stout upright poles, The remains of 
the pressed mass are carried to some stream, where holes 
about three feet deep are arranged so that water from the 
stream can enter and afterward be allowed to run off. 
When the holes are filled the remains of the olives are 
thrown in, the women tuck up their dresses and jump in, 
too, beating and knocking the mass about, and the refuse 
dirty water is allowed to escape, 

Soap is manufactured from the oily residue, by mixture 
with wood ashes, 

But to return from this digression, We went from 
Taourirt to Tamjoot, about a mile distant and somewhat 
lower, on one of the arms of the mountain. The rocky 
pathway passed through a little open cemetery, whgre a 
beautiful group of cork and ash formed a leafy bower 
above, In the background, the little village appeared 
perched on a prominence, and the picture was completed 
by the magnificent outline and precipices of the moun- 
tains, 

Each mountain has its tribe—Qabila is the Arabic 
word for tribe, Qabaili, a tribesman—and the villages are 
all built on the crests, The reason for this is apparent 
from a mere glance at the country, the slopes are so ex- 
tremely steep that there is no other place where they 
could easily be built, and the gorges are occupied only by 
he stony beds of torrents; the springs also are found, 
generally not far from the summits, 

The area of country inclosed between the sea and the 
Jurjura is about 3,850 square miles. The number of 
armed men at the time of the conquest has been estimated 
at 95,000. Reckoning a little less than three times as 
many women and children, gives a total of 350,000 souls, 
or the high rate of ninety per square mile, 

No village shows any signs of fortifications, or prepara- 
tions for defense, The deep gulf fixed between the moun- 
tains practically keeps the different groups of villages far 
more separated from each other than if they were built on 
islands, 
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Though each mountain extends over a large area, the 
summit is very limited ; this is especially the case in the 
tribe of the Aith Ménguellath. In the afternoon we took 
a walk of exploration down the backbone of our mountain 3 
we had gone but a few minutes when we faced an emi- 
nence covered with clustered ‘houses, and a short distance 
beyond was a second village-crowned knoll. 

A curious effect was caused by the shadows of trees cast 
in straight lines downward upon the corn-covered slope, 
looking like reflections in a liquid sea of green; the extra- 
ordinary freshness of the coloring was heightened by the 
deep-blue ranges beyond. Further, we came upon an 
open space covered with tombs and evergreens, 

At one end of this cemetery was a little white Kouba, 
or chapel, built over the tomb of a celebrated marabout, 
with colored tiles round the doorway. It was shaded by 
a group of oaks, while on one side we caught a peep of the 
village set on the hill; one of these trees, which over- 
hangs the path, has a quantity of little dirty bits of rag 
tied to the branches by women. It is not uncommon to 
come across some insignificant-looking bush covered with 


EABYLE MOTHER AND CHILD, 








tatters. Sometimes alongside is a niche made for a lamp, 

where simple offerings, such as a few handfuls of figs, are 
left, Certuinly the bits of rag cannot be called offerings ; 
they are left in recognition of the holy man buried there,. 
equivalent to leaving a card in passing—an act at which no 

offense can possibly be taken, and which perchance may 

be regarded by the deceased as a pleasing attention. 

Hard by lives a marabout, known to the people as Uncle 
Zaid, an old man who looks after the chapel, and does a 

great deal of praying. 

We now found ourselves upon a grassy space, where 
shepherds pasturing their flocks were sitting under the 
shades of ilexes. Before us rose a steep ascent, crowded 
with a mass of lichened tombstones, of a beautiful warm 
gray; and growing among them were ilexes, corks and 
figs, trained into leafy canopies above the graves, and 
pomegranates with budding leaves, The hill was crowned 
by Thililit. 

Skirting the cemetery was a path among rocks, up and 
down which charming groups of women and girls, with 
pitchers on their heads, passed to and fro from the foun- 
tain. Unfortunately, they 
were timid as deer, and 
on seeing us fled in a 
scared way behind the 
shelter of the trees, from 
which they peeped out, 
spying till we had passed. 

In Kabyle society the 
social unit is the family. 
The possessions of a 
family are held in com- 
mon, and are administered 
by the father. At his 
death, by the son deemed 
to be the most capable to 
manago affairs. The gains 
of each member of the 
family are joined in a 
common fund. The ex- 
clusion of women to in- 
heritance is the conse- 
quence of this organiza- 
tion, for if the daughters 
inherited like their 
brothers the division of 
goods would bring about 
the dispersal of the family. 

Polygamy is lawful, but 
unusual, for the Kabyles 
as a rule are too poor to 
be able to afford more 
than one wife, The 
women all marry as soon 
as they arrive at the age 
of puberty. There is no 
written contract at mar- 
riage. A Taleb — that is 
to say, a man knowing 
how to read—recites the 
first and fourth chapters 
of the Koran—there is no 
other religious ceremony. 
Before parting with his 
daughter the father re- 
ceives a certain sum, 
which varies according to 
her age, beauty, and her 
qualifications for making 
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a good housewife, and according to the means of her in- 
tended husband, Sometimes part of the price is given in 
a provision of corn and figs. The father gives his daugh- 
ter as a marriage portion a girdle of jewelry ; these become 
her personal property, which no man can take from her. 
If the father has received che price of his daughter, and 
she should happen to die before the consummation of mar- 
riage, he retains the money. If the husband die, leaving 
his widow childless, she returns to her father, who 
marries her again as he pleases. If she have children, her 
father cannot give her in marriage without her consent ; 
and if she pay him an equivalent to what he would expect 
to receive from a man desiring marriage with her, she be- 
comes free from all paternal restraint. This money is 
kept in trust for her children. If she marry, her husband, 
who has had nothing to pay, engages to take care of the 
children, who remain in the house with their mother, If 
a woman refuse to live with her husband, she returns to 
the paternal roof, when she becomes known as a “rebel.” 
The husband still has rights, and can forbid her marrying 
any one else. He may allow her to do so, provided the 
father consent, in which case the latter receives the sup- 
plementary sum to be paid. A widow can only remarry 
after mourning four months and ten days. A divorced 
woman must wait three months. A man having repu- 
diated his wife cannot take her back without paying 
again, and having the marriage ceremony re-performed. 
In case of separation, the children are brought up by the 
father. 

One day I spoke to a woman, who rose from her seat 
behind a loom; she went out and brought in milk and 
figs ; resuming her work, the busy fingers were alone dis- 
tinct, the threads of the loom forming a thin vail before 
her figure. This humble-minded artist was weaving a 
dress with elaborate patterns; yet she had no design 
before her to help, and, moreover, had to manufacture her 
own machine and arrange the threads, I was astonished 
at the simplicity of the loom ; the warp was fixed in an 
upright frame made out of canes ; she used no shuttle, 
but passed the woof from side to side with her fingers, 
and jammed it home tight with a metal handcomb, a most 
laborious method of weaving. But because the mechan- 
ical means were rude, let not the reader imagine that the 
work was so, for exactly the reverse is the truth, She 
brought an old dress made some years before, much used, 
but most beautiful in workmanship, design and color— 
indeed, as a piece of color, it excelled all other woven 
cloths that we saw in that part of the country. 

Let it be here remarked, that the women’s dresses are 
not dresses at all in the sense of being garments made up, 
or cut out; they are simply pieces of drapery disposed 
about the body, fastened beneath the shoulders with 
brooches, and confined at the waist with a girdle ; but for 
the girdle and the overlapping of the edges of the cloth, 
the wearer’s person would be disclosed on one side. The 
width of the loom is the same as the measure from the 
chin to the ground. This given, weaving is continued 
until the cloth is commleted; the length usually being 
twice the width ; but sometimes they are made twice as 
long, giving a double thickness when worn. Shorter 
pieces ara also woven, an extra protection for the back ; 
these are fastened to the shoulder-pins, and confined by 
the girdle, but show the underdress about the bosom, and 
for a few inches above the ankles. When the wearer 
sits down this extra piece is seen enveloping the thighs 
and knees, while the underdress droops through below, in 
the way so often represented in Greek statues and bas- 
reliefs. Formerly I used to regard this arrangement as 


simply an agreeable artistic device, for allowing the folds 





of the outer garment to contrast with those below ; it was 
not until I visited Kabylia that I perceived that its true 
raison d’étre was protection for the back. 

Before returning we went to watch the women draw 
water at the fountain. There were groups of fine women, 
showing well-rounded arms and necks, as they walked in 
a stately way with Greek-looking vases on their heads, 

Their hair is always of a raven black; I imagine they 
sometimes add that which they think nature lacks, because 
the men are not all dark-haired, The color that warms 
the cheeks of these brunette beauties is also sometimes 
due to feminine art. 

The men have good-shaped heads and marked features ; 
before middle age they are strongly bronzed, furrowed 
and rugged ; most wear black mustaches and beards ; now 
and then one will be found with red hair. 

Provisions are cheap, twelve fresh eggs for nine sous, 
for two sous more dried figs than can be piled in the 
hands, Every morning a lad brought us a freshly-baked 
wheaten loaf, unleavened, in the form of a round flat 
cake; we found this sweet and good, and ate it with 
honey. The more general bread of the people is made of 
barley-flour, but the sweet acorn of the ilex is also much 
used, and the natives think this as good as barley-flour, 
and pay as much for it. The poor are often reduced toa 
dinner of herbs ; every day we saw women washing salads ; 
one in particular we noticed, that looked like celery, but 
which really was the midrib of the leaf of a thistle. 

The fig plantations yield a most important harvest, 
dried figs being one of the staple foods of the country. 
The trees were in their most charming state, the beautiful 
mystery of silver-tangled stems not obscured, but en- 
hanced by the golden sprinkling of opening leaves, 


“In spring, when the first crow 
Imprinting, with light step, the sands below, 
So many thinly scatter’d leaves are seen 
To clothe the fig-tree’s top with tender green.” 


The first-formed fruit drops off when half grown, to 
make place for that which is to arrive at maturity, 

Kabyle paths are abrupt and rugged in the extreme ; 
now running up over masses of rock, a very knife-edge of 
the mountain ; now in steps passing between deep banks 
overgrown with ferns and flowers ; one moment darkened 
by overhanging trees, an instant after they open upon a 
grand panorama, to twist again suddenly into some ro- 
mantic bower. As we approached our tent at dusk, there 
by the side of it was a second one, an army bell-tent, our 
friends having arrived during our absence, 

During these days the Kabyles came in numbers to the 
tents, bringing dresses and jewelry for sale; there was 
lively bargaining, and we made many purchases, 

Before the French came, there were no cotton dresses ; 
these have now become common, but the native woolen 
cloth is still usually worn. 

The men’s dress consists of a woolen tunic, confined at 
the waist with a belt and a burnoose; on the head is a 
close-fitting skull-cap, mtich like those worn by monks ; 
added to this, in the Summer-time, is a plaited grass hat, 
very high in the crown, and with a huge brim, which falls 
into picturesque lines when the hat is old and battered ; 
sandals complete the costume, though men often go bare- 
foot as well as bare-headed. They crop the hair short, 
for Kabyles are not so careful about shaving as the Arabs. 

The burnoose is a white woolen cloth with a hood; it 
is closely woven, is durable, and impervious to heat and 
cold ; an admirable piece of dress, designed with thorough 
good sense, and suited perfectly to the habits and re- 
quirements of the people. Its make is shown in the dia- 
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gram, which supposes the cloak doubled and laid out flat 
on the ground. It then forms a quarter of a circle, of 
which the radius is the length from the neck to the ankle 
of the wearer, a, 5, The width of an ample hood is added 
along one side, and the hood itself forms a square in addi- 
tion. The three strongly-marked lines, a, B, 0, show 
where it is closed. At the cloth is doubled ; at B and o 
it is sewn together. From this it will be understood that 
it is a garment woven all in one piece ; no stuff has to be 
cut off, and thus no labor is wasted in its manufacture. 











The tunic, or shirt, if doubled and laid out in the same 
way, forms simply an oblong figure, with holes for the 
head and arms, and open below. 

The burnoose is worn in a multitude of ways. One of 
the ends hanging down in front is thrown across the 
breast and over the shoulder ; or both sides are shortened 
by being thrown up on the shoulders; or the cloak, sus- 
pended from one shoulder is passed round the back, 
across the breast, and tucked under the armpit. Some- 
times the hood muffles the head, sometimes it is thrown 
back, or the seam beneath the chin is put back to the nape 
of the neck, while the elbow rests in the hood, which then 
plays the part of a deep pocket, The burnoose may also 
be shortened by hitching it up under the arms, or the 
corners, knotted together, are slipped up to the chin, or 
arranged to come at the back of the neck. Indeed, it is 
twisted about according to fancy and convenience. The 
Kabyles have one dodge for tucking it up when plowing ; 
another for making it into a sort of sack to carry forage, 
When it is hot they wear it one way, another when it is 
cold, 

As it is impossible to follow these arrangements by 
simply watching the people, I got a Kabyle to come for an 
afternoon and give mo a regular lesson. I took notes, 
twisted a burnoose about my person in every conceivable 
fashion, and felt much impressed with the knottiness of 
the subject. 

The dress of the women is simpler than that of the 
men ; and being adjusted to the wearer’s person in a defi- 
nite manner, it is, luckily for comprehension, not so con- 
fusing as the burnoose, 

These dresses are called Aabans, and are strong and 
warm. Some are plain, others have ornamental borders, 
or broad bands of divers colors worked in geometric pat- 





terns ; others again are covered all over with such patterns ; 
some an indigo-blue, 

The dress, hanging very loosely ahout the arms, which 
ate bare for convenience, is sometimes kept closer to the 
figure by a red band which passes in a loop over each 
shoulder, and crosses at the back, where it is ornamented 
with little red tassels, This is called an Asfifi, and is a 
pretty feature. When the arms are raised the loose 
drapery hanging through the loops has much the appear- 
ance of the full sleeve of the Italian peasant. 

Shoulder-pins, called Ifizimen, are made of silver, often 
enriched with coral and enamels ; the fastening is just an 
Irish brooch. They have in addition triangular orna- 
mented plates of metal attached to the lower end of the 
fastening. These pins are sometimes connected with a 
chain, to the centre of which is suspended a little metal 
box, enameled, and containing scent, 

The girdle, which is called an Argooz, effective in ap- 
pearance, consists of a quantity of woolen plaits, the pre- 
vailing hue red, bound together at points about eighteen 
inches apart, with cross bindings of bright colors.. These 
ties are sometimes of silk, and the girdles are from fifteen 
to twenty feet in length. 

On the head is worn a little peaked bonnet, like the 
French cap of liberty. This is called a Timhdrent, It is 
made by deubling in half, lengthways, a broad silk band, 
and sewing up one side, Itis kept in its place by a second 
kerchief, bound round, and knotted behind. These silk 
Timhdrents come from Tunis, Many women allow their 
hair to wave free, or confine it simply with a fillet. 

A frequent ornament is a round silver brooch called a 
‘“‘Téfizimth,” with an opening in the centre crossed by a 
pin. Bosses of coral, as well as knobs of silver, which 
latter have a very pearl-like effect, are dotted about it. 
These are effective pieces of jewelry, and with the sun 
shining on them they glisten like moons. They are not 
adopted till a woman becomes a mother. On the birth of 
a girl the Téfizimth is worn between the breasts; on the 
birth of a boy it is raised, and gleams above the forehead. 
Remarking that many of these brooches offered for sale 
were damaged, a Kabyle gave a frank explanation, which 
was: ‘*When a man’s wife was disobedient, and got 
beaten, her custom was to undo the Tiffizimth and dash it 
to the ground at his feet.” “ 

There is another head-ornament, handsomer than this. 
It is called a ** Taasubth,” and consists of a central silver 
brooch over the forehead, and side-brooches above the 
temples, enriched in the same style, and with rows of 
silver gleaming semispheres completely encircling the 
head, and forms a glittering tiara fit for a princess, Tho 
repoussé semispheres are about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, Ihave seen this same ornament in Pompeian 
jewelry. . 

Bracelets of repoussé work, and sometimes silver anklets, 
are worn. Necklaces are made of beads and coral, and 
also of cloves and sweet-smelling paste ; but a handsomer 
and more characteristic sort, called a ‘* Theslegth,” is a 
row of square silver boxes, containing scents, strung to- 
gethe: with pieces of coral. 

History does not deign to speak much about the Ka- 
byles. These mountaineers appear to have remained gen- 
erally untouched by the political movements that distracted 
North Africa. 

Ebn Khaldoun, himself a Berber, and the historian of 
the race, wrote toward the end of the fourteenth century. 
He speaks of the confederation of the Zougoua, and gives 
the names of tribes, many of which still exist. It is to 
the Zoufona that the word Zouave owes its origin. 
The Kabyles were then less exclusively confined to the 
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mountains, and many led a nomadic life in the adjoining 
plains. They were dressed in striped garments, one end 
of which, thrown over the shoulder, floated behind ; they 
also had heavy burnoases—black, and of a tawny-brown 
color, and went generally bareheaded, only shaving from 


time to time. 


Berbers were 


continually - 


breaking — the 
peace, and 
were rather 
hemmed in 
and overawed 
than assimi- 
lated to the 
higher civil- 
ization sur- 
rounding 
them. 

The Ro- 
mans, on go- 
ing to North 
Africa, found 
native Berber 
kingdoms, 
Numidia, Gm- 
tulia, Lybia, 
and Maure- 
tania The in- 
habitants of 
these king- 
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WOMEN AT THEIR HOUSEHOLD CARES. 


doms were all of one race, and spoke dialects of the same 
language, usually known as Berber, but the native name 
for it is Tamazirght or Amazirgh, 

In all the more inaccessible places of North Africa their 
direct descendants are to be found ; they speak varieties 


of the old language, and have the same character and 
Throughout the long dominion of the Romans, the ' institutions. Berber belongs to a class of languages 





KABYLES ELECTING A CHIEF. 


named Hami- 
tic,, which 
comprises 
ancient Egyp- 
tian, Coptic 
and Ethiopian 
languages. An 
obvious pecu- 
liarity which 
strikes an 
Englishman, 
is the preval- 
ence of Th 
sounds, botb 
hard and soft, 
as in the Eng- 
lish words 
“the” and 
“thin.” T is 
often softened 
into Th, and 
Sinto Z. But 
natives of the 
same village 
do not always 
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pronounce words alike, For instance, one would say Ait 
Ménguellat, another the Aith Ménguellath, Other pecu- 
liarities there are, upon which I need scarcely enter. 

The French marched a column to Souk-es-Sebt in 1854 ; 
but three years after the tribes rose. General MacMahon 
carried their villages by storm, and the French now hold 
the country with a firm hand. But in 1870 they were 
obliged to withdraw from Algeria most of their troops, in 
order to fight the Germans, 

Incited by ill-judging men, the native tribes unhappily 
thought the moment to strike for independence had come; 
they rose, and committed barbarous and frightful ex- 
cesses ; though, to be just toward them, the cruelties they 
had themselves suffered from must be borne in mind. 
The Franco-German war over, the troops returned and 
put down the revolt. The French, full of the bitterest 
feelings, confiscated the rich wheat-growing lands, and 
imposed a crushing war tribute, that it took the Kabyles 
five years to pay. 

The most interesting relic of an ancient custom that I 
have met with in the country was at a marriage festival at 
Ain Soltan, in the neighborhood of Borj Boghni. 

The bridegroom had gone to fetch his bride, and I 
waited, with many others, besida a stream that passed at 
the foot of the village, for his return. Suddenly we heard 
the sound of pipes, and saw the marriage procession 
streaming from the summit of a neighboring hill, and then 
lose itself among the trees ; a few minutes later it issued 
from an avenue near us, and ascended a slope toward the 
bridegroom’s house, First came the pipers, then the 
bride, muffled up in a vail, riding a mule led by her lover. 
As well asI could judge, she was very young, almost a 
child, Then came a bevy of gorgeously dressed damsels, 
sparkling with silver ornaments, followed by a crowd of 
other friends, and Kabyle Dick and Harry. In front of 
the bridegroom’s house the procession stopped ; the girl’s 
friends lined both sides of the pathway and crowded about 
the door. The pipers marched off on one side, while the 
bridegroom lifted the girl from the mule and held her in 
his arms. The girl’s friends thereupon threw earth at 
him, when he hurried forward, and carried her over the 
threshold, those about the door beating him all the time 
with olive branches, amid much laughter. This throwing 
of earth, this mock opposition and good-natured scourg- 
ing, appeared to be a symbolized relic of marriage by cap- 
ture, and was a living explanation of the ancient Roman 
custom of carrying the bride over the threshold of her 
lover’s house. 

In the evening, on such occasions, the pipers and drum- 
mers are called in, and the women dance, two at a time, 
facing each other ; nor does a couple desist until, panting 
and exhausted, they step aside to make room for another. 
The dance has great energy of movement, though the steps 
are small and changes of position slight, the dancers only 
circling round occasionally, But they swing their bodies 
about with an astonishing energy and suppleness, 

The bride was brought home in procession, accompanied 
by the singing of a song and playing on the flute ; she was 
carried over the threshold, and in the evening there was a 
marriage feast. This habit of carrying the bride was 
accounted for in various ways. 

Concerning the bride, they do not allow her to step over 
the threshold of the house, but people sent forward carry 
her over, perhaps because they in the old time seized upon 
women and compelled them in this manner. 

To enumerate the settlements of the Beni Ienni con- 
tained in a circle within a radius of a mile, will show how 
thickly inhabited is Kabylia. 

On the precipitous brow nearest to the fort is Ait el 





Hassan, with a population of 1,500 souls. A large ceme- 
tery, and arise on which the Jesuit schoolhouse is built, 
separate it from Ait l’Arba, with a population of 900. A 
little further is Taourirt Mimoun, a place of equal size. 
The ridge again descends to the flat piece of ground where 
Iwas. A quarter.of a mile off is Taourirt el Hadjadj, 
somewhat smaller. Near Taourirt Mimoun, on a southern 
arm, is the fifth village, Agouni Hameth ; a little below is 
the sixth, Thisgirth by name, 

The nests of the Kabyles, like those of the eagles, are 
built on high, in healthy mountain air. They are thus 
exposed fully to all the vicissitudes of the circling seasons, 
They first receive the white mantle that Winter spreaca, 
they first feel the gusty puffs of coming sirocco, and are 
earliest enveloped in the chill mist that the north wind 
sweeps from the Mediterranean. In the brightness of 
Spring mornings they sparkle in sunshine, while white 
mists cover the profound valleys, like the waters of a lake. 
Later on the sun stirs this sea of cloud, and lets through 
the day ; then fleecy messengers surround the villages, 
hastening upward to sail in silvery brightness through the 
sky, bearing afar glad promises of refreshment and abund- 
ance, 

The Kabyles are abstemious, tough and wiry ; a fat, un- 
wieldy Kabyle is not to be found, Their sobriety, praise 
be to Mohammed, is absolute ; they drink nothing stronger 
than coffee, 

The Kabyles are sociable, with unassuming manners. 
Acquaintances on meeting do not shake hands, but lightly 
touch them, then raise their fingers to their lips and kiss 
them ; then follows a string of expressions, such as ‘* Peace 
be upon thee,” ‘‘Mayest thou abound,” ‘‘Good be with 
thee.” A chief is saluted with greater deference ; he bows 
to be kissed in return above the forehead. 

Compared with Arabs, Kabyles are industrious; com- 
pared ‘with us, very lazy. A man will work hard, but 
likes to do it at his own time ; he does not appreciate the 
merit of slaving as hard as he can, when engaged by the 
day for others. I have watched them at road-making ; as 
soon as the inspector’s back was turned they would sit 
down for a quiet chat, or roll themselves up in their cloaks 
to take a nap, or squat and complacently watch a neighbor 
toil with all his force at plowing his own land, 

One remarkable feature of Kabylia is the fertility even 
of the high ridges. In the tribe of the Beni Ienni there 
are fields of wheat and tobacco on the top of the moun- 
tain, both crops requiring deep soil. The plow is of the 
simplest description, and is carried out to the fields on the 
shoulder of the plowman, who drives a couple of active 
oxen before him, The yoke is very long, in order to give 
freedom of action to the beasts when turning on difficult 
ground, 

The Kabyle begins operations by storing grain in his 
folded burnoose ; this he sows broadcast over the land; 
he next proceeds to plow in. The oxen scramble up and 
down, and in and ont, among silvery-stemmed fig-trees ; 
the driver urging them with a long rod, and with constant 
exhortations to work properly. 

The blacksmiths at their forges were busy making cut- 
lery. The shape of the knives is always pleasing, and 
they have sometimes inlaid work. The cheap knives in 
carved wooden sheaths that are hawked about Algiers come 
from here. In former days they used also to manufacture 
guns with long barrels and highly ornamented stocks. 
These forges are tempting, warm nooks in the Winter 
time. 

The turning of wooden bowls and dishes is another in- 
dustry. The piece to be turned is fixed to a chuck revolv- 
ing backward and forward, instead of continually in one 
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direction, as in our lathes. The action is given by a 
thong lapped round the chuck, attached at one end to a 
pliable stake fixed in the ground, and at the other to a 
treadle worked by the foot of the turner. The action is 
thus of the same nature as that of a drill worked with 
a bow. 

The women are the only potters, and their amphore 
are made by them in the following manner: A store of 
clay, cleaned and properly tempered, is kept at hand in 
the shade, A rough saucet of clay is first placed on the 
ground in a sunny spot. On this a woman begins to 
model a vase; starting with the solid pointed end, she 
carries the body up a certain height and leaves it. A 
second is then begun, and carried to the same point of 
completion, and so on till half a dozen are growing up. 
Returning to the first, which meanwhile has been drying 
in the sun, she continues to form the body, bending over 
and stepping round and round ; with one hand inside she 
supports the clay as it is added, and with the other 
smooths, shapes and moistens it as required. The sun- 
light playing on the wet yellow clay has a pretty effect, 
and when’ half formed the vases have almost the appear- 
ance of strange gigantic crocuses. In spite of the rude- 
ness of the method the vases come quickly to completion, 
and are wonderfully true in shape, The bodies and the 
spouts with curled-over lips finished, she sits on the 
ground and models the handles, Before the close of the 
day she will have carried half a dozen large amphorz into 
the courtyard of her house, where they are left to dry. 
As they harden they are rubbed with a smooth piece of 
wood, laid in the sun, rubbed again, and so on, till they 
look quite polished, When in this state I have seen them 
glisten to such a degree that I was under the impression 
they were waxed, In this I was mistaken, for the wife of 
the Amine of Taourirt el Hadjadj, a good potter, assured 
me the polish was produced simply by rubbings as de- 
scribed, ° 

The point is interesting, because other wares are found 
polished instéad of glazed. .To complete her work, the 
potter again sits down, and holding a vessel, paints dif- 
ferent parts with red ochre, and a variety of patterns 
drawn in black lines with peroxide of manganese, A 
number of vases, having been wrought to this state, are put 
into an open kiln or firepan in the ground, packed with a 
quantity of wood, which is ignited, and they are thus 
baked, Often a final vegetable varnish is passed over 
them. 

Lamps are curiously constructed, consisting of two or 
three rows of little cups to hold oil, one above another ; 
each cup is connected by a small hole, with an indented 
projection in front, which serves to hold the wick. Be- 
neath is a basin to catch the drip, and the whole is sup- 
ported on a strong round base. 
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‘Tae worm will turn,” and with the sudden desperation 
of a long down-trodden housekeeper, I had dismissed, in 
the self-same hour, both tyrant cook and aggravating 
housemaid. My little Rosie, three years old, and I stood 
alone on the domestic hearthstone, Rosie loudly demand- 
ing an airing in the Park fer a nondescript woolly toy that 
she was fondling to shreds, and I puzzling over the 
dampers of the kitchen-range. 

“T dess Bridget putted the fire out fore she went 
away,” remarked the little woman, astutely. 

Half an hour later we were coming out of an intelli- 
gence-office. Even with the gray vision of a cold kitchen 








and drafty parlor at home, I had turned away in dis- 
gust from the row of faces, not one of which struck me as 
pleasant or trustworthy. 

Rosie ws impatient, and, tugging very hard at my hand, 
she shot her small voice up to C in alt with the repeated 
question ;: 

‘*Mamma, why don’t we dit to the P-a-r-k ?” 

Suddenly she stumbled, swinging from my grasp on her 
wrist, almost falling, and sending out a wild wail after 
“My tittten ! oh, my titten !” 

It seems the woolly thing had struck her imagination as 
a kitten, and in the stumble it had slipped from the faith- 
ful little arm that hugged it close. 

Hunting the kitten over and under and near the steps 
of the building, I had for an instant turned my back on 
Rosie, when suddenly her screaming gave place to a quiv. 
ering whimper, and I saw she had the lost treasure, and 
was kissing its ragged wool. 

It had evidently been restored by the stranger, who, 
half-kneeling on the steps before Rosie, presented to me a 
side-face so regular that I marked it, involuntarily, before 
saying : 

‘Thank you ; you are very kind.” 

The figure straightened to a commanding height, and 
the regular features turned full upon me. It was the face, 
certainly, of a very handsome woman. A large, firm, well- 
closed mouth, gray eyes, with strong dark brows, and 
nut-brown hair brought down straight and plain on the 
temples. 

In spite of the common cloth cloak, reaching from head 
to foot, and a quaint bonnet, almost a hood, I said, in- 
stinctively : 

** Rosie, thank the lady for her kindness,” 

**T dot my titten,” was Rosie’s ungrateful rejoinder. 

Whereupon in some polite phrase I apologized for the 
child. 

‘* It’s naething, leddy—naething. The bairnie is only 
a bairnie. But, excuse me, leddy—will ye tell me if this 
is the place where the sairvants are hired ?” 

I fairly started to find a comely Scotch workingwoman 
betrayed by the speech and manner of the person who, in 
the first moment, had given me so strong an impression of 
refinement, 

‘*Yes, it is,” I answered. ‘‘ Are you——” 

T hesitated, overcome again by the feeling of addressing 
an equal, 

‘*T’m nae lang ower, leddy. I coom only yesterday in 
the shep, an’ I’m lookin’ for @ daicent place, an’ they 
say there’s a mon in here as kens where a body can find 
ane,” 

She made a movement as if to pass on, when a sudden 
thought struck me, 

“Stay,” Isaid. ‘Are you a good servant 2?” 

** Weel, leddy, I dinna ken ef I’m a gude sairvant here. 
I was a guide sairvant in Scotland. I hae somethin’ here 
frae the minister o’ the kirk as will tell ye that.” 

I read an excellent paper of recommendation. The 
Reverend Joseph Moire, Allan House, employed Ann 
McKenzie for five years, She was honest, sober and capa- 
ble, and took the Reverend Joseph Moir’s best wishes 
with her to the new country. Aneat, scholarly look about 
the writing spoke the man of culture—a quaint, hearty 
simplicity in the diction betrayed the provincial and the 
religionist. If there could be any doubt about the paper, 
a letter to Mr. Moir’s address, I thought, could soon settle 
it, ‘And here,” I reasoned, rapidly, ‘is an unspoiled 
servant—respectable, neat, innocent of ‘ privileges,’ ” and, 
as I soon found out by a little further conversation, hap- 
pily destitute of even ‘‘second cousins.” 
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“Ann,” I said, ‘‘ would you like to come with me as , lately I had found three women in the house necessary to 
housemaid ?” our daily portion of discomfort, when Rosie hastened the 
** Hev ye anither sairvant, then, leddy ?” decision by whining once more about the ‘ P-a-r-k.” 
**Not now; but I must have a cook.” I realized that with the care of this small elephant on 
**I dinna wush to disobleege ye when ye offer sae freely | my hands I must have some one to do the housework at 
an’ fairly, but I canna’ bide wi’ a strange sairvant lass. | once. So I said: ‘Ann, we need two women, so I can't 


= 
= 


HOSTILE KABYLES SURPRISED BY THE FRENCH.—SEE PAGE 468. 


I'll tak the place, but I'll nae bide wi’ ony ithers. I'll ; engage to keep you, but you may come for a few days, if 
learn to sairve ye weel, and though I’m a wee bit whitish | you like.” 
wi’ the seasickness, I’m strong an’ healthy.” ‘An’ will I be by mysel’ ?” 
I began to think it was her clear, fine skin that gave me **For that time—yes.” 
that first notion of a certain superiority about her. | ‘An’ ef I do the work weel ?” 
I hesitated in meeting the conditions, remembering how| ‘‘ Why, you may stay. What wages do you expect ?” 
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OUR HOME TRAGEDY. —‘‘ SOMETHING GLEAMED IN ANN’S HAND, THERE WAS A LOUD REPORT, AND THEN GRAPPIT REACHED AFTER 
HEE WRISTS, AND TRIED TO PINION THEM.’’— SEE PAGE 479. 


‘What will ye gi’e?” with a touch of Scotch shrewd- 
ness, 

‘Say thirteen dollars a month, or at that rate,” 

‘*Varra weel.” 

‘But your clothes ?” 

‘*T’ve only a wee boondle. 
ye in an ’oor.” 

She took the address I wrote, and listened intelligently 
about the way to reach the house. 

‘**You can read, Ann ?” 

**T can baith read an’ write a mickle.” 

She went off down the street with a free, elastic walk 
that was good to see, 

Though Rosie was getting unbearable about the ‘‘titten ” 
and the ‘‘ Park,” I did stop for a moment to consider what 

Vol. XTII., No. 4—31, 


** T'll gang for it, an’ be wi’ 


my husband, Steve, would say to a servant venture of this 
wild sort. I made ready with plenty of keen remarks on 
the wildness of stockjobbing (Steve was a member of 
the board), and the imprudence of some of Steve’s own 
| speculations, as weapons to parry his thrusts; and then 
took Rosie home to wail at leisure, and finally to comfort 
herself with the kitten’s woolly charms. 

Duly, in an hour, came Ann, carrying a bundle tied in 
ashaw). She took oft the cloak and stood in a dark print- 
dress, white apron and clean collar. She seemed about 
thirty years old—a singularly shapely woman, large, tall, 
lithe, long-waisted and full-chested ; and when she rolled 
up her sleeves, as we proceeded to the mysteries of the 
kitchen-range, showed an arm as hard and white as ivory, 
while her hand was delicate as my own, 
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“ That’s the sea-sickness as mad’ me sae white,” she said, 
apologetically. 

She seemed, at first, to know nothing about the range. 

** We've nae goot sic things in Scotland, i’ the country,” 
she explained ; but she laid her glossy brown head on the 
floor and peered up under’ the grate, lifted the covers, 
* dumped” the ashes and had a bright fire in a few min- 
utes. Itold her about the furnace in the cellar. She 
tucked up her dress, went down there, and had soon 
started the fire and mastered the dampers, 

The dinner was simple that day, but it was perfectly 
served. Ann was neat- handed, silent and quick. Steve 
sat down to his soup, but a change in the domestic ar- 
rangements being common, and not knowing how reck- 
lessly I had picked up our new attendant, be wasn’t inter- 
ested enough to glance at her. Ho began carving the 
beef with the mechanical manner of one thoroughly used 
to being not quite satisfied, when suddenly he exclaimed: 

“‘ Jove, that’s the first perfectly cooked joint we’ve ever 
had!” And as Ann came in with the vegetables he looked 
at her, The moment she passed out he turned to me 
with : 

,*‘ Fanny, where on earth did you find that woman ?” 

“Never mind, Steve ; only I hope she'll do things to 
satisfy your lordship.” 

** But she is—she is—Good heavens ! do you know what 
that woman looks like ?” 

** Like an honest, respectable Scotchwoman, as I’ve no 
doubt she is,” I answered, sharply, a little conscious about 
my lack of prudence. ‘‘Now, Steve, eat your dinner, 
since it suits you, and don’t find fault.” 

“Fault! I’ve no fault, only it seems to me your ser- 
vant looks like——” 

** Please, Steve, don’t grumble. She looks very well.” 

*‘T should think so,” he said; *‘she looks like a Juno 
—that’s all.” 

Steve wasn’t given to remarks about the maid-servants ; 
but I thought of my own first impressions, and forgave 
him. 

**She is good-looking, but she’s a braw Scot, with such 
an accent!” Isaid. ‘At any rate, pray don’t observe her, 
but let her do her work—and well, if she will.” 

‘Observe her! J won’t observe her, my dear; but 
think of the milkman and butcher and baker. Why, your 
kitchen will be a sort of Third Estate salon. That woman 
will get married.” 

** Nonsense, Steve! For pity’s sake, if we have a good 
servant, let us not borrow trouble,” 

‘A good servant !” laughed Steve, ‘Impossible. 
institutions, my dear, as I have often explained ——” 

**Yes, yes, I know. I ought to know by this time. 
You've said it often enough. The lower classes in a re- 
public are cursed——” 

‘* And blessed, my dear, with the possibility of rising—a 
day-laborer becomes President; some of our feminine 
leaders of society may be traced back to a father’s grocery 
or a mother’s millinery! The lower classes see these 
changes, and build on them hopes, aspirations, ambitions 
end... 

**Oh, Steve, I know. I’ve heard all that a hundred 
times. Do eat your dinner !” I answered, tartly ; but, by 
way of indirect apology, complained of the worst head- 
ache I ever felt. 

In fact, my head was aching strangely, and then, too, 
Rosie was uneasy and fretful. 

** N—o,” she whined ; ‘*I won’t have bread. Want ice- 
crea—m !” with a prolonged whimpering stress. 


Our 


** Steve,” said I, “‘what can ail this child? She's been 
just so troublesome all day.” 





** Why don’t you keep a nurse for her ?” 

‘Nurse! Didn’t we keep nurses for over two years ?” 

** Well 2” 

**Tt wasn’t wel/—it was ill; and that’s just the point, I 
have to take care of her myself, or let her be made irrit- 
able and disobedient by some ignorant, low-lived woman.” 

I soon discovered the child was feverish and ill, he 
grew rapidly worse, and in a few hours the doctor pro- 
nounced the case a malignant diphtheria. I remember 
watching all that night and part of the next day ; then 
there followed a blank, and they told me that it was a 
week later when I came to consciousness again, 

It was just sunset time, for the light was vivid and rich, 
and streamed over what seemed to my disordered fancy 
the picture of a woman, with a child sleeping on her 
bosom. 

lt was beautiful, and I stared idly, until I saw tears 
coursing down the woman’s face, and heard a strange 
voice say : 

“Thank God, she’s sleeping. The danger’s over.” 

I had understanding enough to ask : 

**Who is it? What child is that ?” 

It was Ann McKenzie that answered, and I realized tho 
picture was only Ann, holding my own Rosie, 

**Yis, yer ain bairn, leddy. She’s oot o’ danger, an. 
ye’re to bide quiet, and ye’ll soon be weel. I’ve lookii 
after the bairn. See, she’s sleepin’.” 

Through a tedious convalescence no hand touched me 
but the Scotchwoman’s. Even Steve's well-meant efforts 
were clumsy and tiresome beside her strength and deft- 
ness, Rosie for weeks literally lived in her arms ; and, at 
last, when we were both of us well, the child clung to the 
woman with a love that could only spring to meet a true 
mother tenderness, such as beamed in Ann’s very eyes 
whenever they rested on Rosie’s little face, now getting 
bright and pink and round again. 

There would be shrieking and wailing at the bare hint 
of staying long up-stairs ; but with Ann in the basement 
or trotting at her heels in the work through the house, 
the little girl was perfectly tractable and pleasant. In 
short, our pretty house was neat, the cooking perfect, 
headaches things of the past, and home life had taken on 
brighter hues, all through having one excellent servant. 
As to writing the Reverend Joseph Moir—I forgot all 
about it. 

After living along so easily and pleasantly some six 
months, I attacked Steve on the notion about the im possi- 
bility of good domestic service in a republic. 

‘‘This woman is a puzzler,” was Steve’s remark, 

“Why ?” said I, ** Isn’t she excellent ?” 

** Yes, oh, yes.” 

**And does she seem looking forward to making an 
American lady of herself ?” 

‘*N-o, I can’t say she does,” said Steve; ‘‘and as to her 
affection for Rosie, I never saw anything like it. By-the- 
way, has she visitors ?” 

** Not one.” 

‘* Does she talk to other servants in the neighborhood ?” 

‘* Never speaks to them.” 

** Does she go out ?” 

**Scarcely ever.” 

**Strange. The time must come, though, A husband 
or a lover or something will turn up.” 

Steve’s assured and provoking manner gave me uneas- 
iness, which was soon set at rest, as, passing a door ajar, I 
saw Ann’s tall figure bending over Rosie’s bed, an expres- 
sion of loving tenderness in the very constraint of the 
shoulders as she tucked the clothes in, softly and cau- 
tiously, singing meanwhile, in a peculiar contralto voioe, 
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the Scotch lullaby that Rosie loved, ‘* My wee, wee, bairnie, 
cuddle doon,” 

I set about getting better acquainted with our treasure, 
winning her confidence. Tact was thrown away. Loving 
as she and Rosie were, Ann seldom talked with me. If 
questioned, she would answer politely, then fall into a re- 
spectful silence—not surly, but only showing how thor- 
oughly she knew her place. All she asked, more than any 
other servant, was the daily paper in the evening and a 
few books, These she took at will from the library ; and 
once, as I expressed astonishment at her elevated taste in 
the choice, she laughed, and said : 

“*T canna’ jist mak it a’ oot, but a guid beuk is aye braw 
to look at.” 

As to the tradesmen and their delicate attentions, I 
made a discovery. We had a giant iceman, a tall Yankee, 
who bestowed gallantries in the kitchens to which his 
daily rounds carried him. Smith was his name—‘ Big 
Smith” we called him. One morning, as I came down 
the basement stairs, the stamp of a man’s boots sounded 
out toward the kitchen ; then came Ann’s broad dialect : 

‘**Gang awa’ wi’ ye, gang awa’, or I'll gi’e ye what ye’ll 
understan’ this time. I'll nae speak ye fair—look oot.” 

Then the noise of a resoundiug slap, and ‘‘ Big Smith's” 
voice cried : 

*Jimminy ! what a tartar you be !” 

‘*Gang awa’ wi’ ye, then. Gang awa 

** Say, jist give a feller one kiss—won’t yer ?” 

**Nay, but I'll gi’e ye anither crack—an’ a better ane 
this time,” 

Big Smith gave a long, sharp whistle, and strode out 
through the front basement-door very briskly. I drew 
back, and a moment later, entering the kitchen, found Ann 
just as placid and comely as usual. 

Steve often brought friends to dinner, and now and 
then, if the people were new, Ann would ask a few discreet 
and respectful questions, : 

Steve was proud of our little table— pragged, 1m a covert 
way—he said to his male friends, that one might drop in 
upon us any day, and always find the excellent soup, the 
small fish, the perfect roast, the salad smooth and fair, a 
dainty dessert, and unexceptional coffee, He had had 
quite a discussion with a man called Denby, arich English 
speculator, who lounged about Wall Street, Denby had 
argued for the superiority of the English middle-class 
home over what he was pleased to call the ‘* New York 
house.” ‘For you know, my dear, fellow,” he said, ‘‘ you 
have only houses in this country—not homes.” Steve 
told him the particulars of our life—all about our comfort, 
our freedom from care, and our Scotch treasure, but 
Denby was incredulous. ‘*So,” said Steve, ‘I’ve invited 
him up to judge for himself. You'll like him, Fan; he’s 
the most genial, open-hearted fellow in the world.” 

Every day there was something said about Denby. 
Steve spent evenings with him, Denby was in stocks in 
Steve’s office. Denby told a capital story, was free with 
his money, and had the highest social qualities. In fact, 
he became my husband’s closest friend before he had ever 
seen or been at our house. 

“Don’t make any formal appointment,” he had said. 
‘*Let me just drop in upon Mrs. Travers suddenly ; it will 
be so much jollier.” 

Sure enough, one afternoon late, as I was dressing for 
dinner, and Steve’s latch-key rattled in the front. door, 
there was a strange voice ; then Steve, running up-stairs, 
said: “It’s Denby, Fan.” 

Glad to let Denby see I had no fears for my kitchen or 
dining-room, I went directly to the parlor, and staid there 
until dinner time. 
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Rosie mortified us by taking, from the first moment, a 
deadly hate against our visitor. 

** Rosie, speak to the gentleman,” Steve urged. 

‘*Don’t like him,” responded Rosie, promptly. 

“IT thought you were a good child, and liked every- 
body ?” this persuasively, 

“T like Ann,” she answered, bending a pair of lowering 
blue eyes on the stranger. ‘I love Ann,” with the into- 
nation of a challenge. 

‘And who is this fortunate Ann ?” inquired Mr. Denby, 
good-naturedly. 

‘Our servant,” said Steve. 
about her.” 

“Ah, yes. I remember—the model servant. Rosie is a 
nice child. Oome, give me a kiss, and I’ll show you some- 
thing pretty out of my pocket.” 

**No-o !” scowling and fortifying herself behind my 
dress, 

**T’'m very fond of little children. Come and get ac- 
quainted,” and Mr. Denby tried to draw her toward him. 

**No-o! no-o !” she shrieked, with a flood of tears, and 
a very unsightly burst of temper. 

‘* Rosie,” said her father, sternly—‘‘ Rosie, child, what 
has got into you ?” 

**T hate him—I hate him !” she yelled, with such a dis- 
play of viciousness as would have brought a consequence 
not agreeable to Miss Rosie, if it hadn’t been just dinner- 
time. 

Our nice table was as usual—we always had an extra 
plate laid; the soup was already on. Mr. Denby was 
charming, ,and though Rosie glowered at him, he was 
quite hearty and at ease, 

Ann made her appearance with the fish, hesitating a 
little on noticing a strange person. While the plates were 
changed Mr. Denby kept stooping toward Rosie, who eyed 
his amiable face with no favor, and shrank away, sliding 
and cringing on her chair. 

When Ann set the fish on Mr. Denby again stooped, this 
time to pick up his napkin, which had slid from his knees. 
Then Ann put a dish down at the side of the table directly 
opposite him. He looked up keenly. 

I didn’t wonder, for the servant and what she did for 
our comfort had been part of the discussion between Steve 
and him. I did wonder, though, that Ann should stare 
so rudely, for her manners were generally irreproachable. 
She looked steadily, searchingly for 2 moment, and then 
proceeded quietly to leave the room, as if for some part of 
the service, 

Denby kept his eye on her atl, and as she was about 
to go leisurely out he sprang from his chair, shut the door 
and stood with his back against it, while Ann faced him, 
pale, her fine head erect, her eyes flashing fire, like some 
wild thing at bay. 

I was too astonished for words, but Steve found breath 
to ask : 

‘* What does this mean ?” 

Denby never looked at Steve, but only at the woman, 
who, in her turn, looked and glared, as Denby addressed 
her with : 

**Come, come, now ; you see I know yon, and I have 
you.” 

‘*Mr. Denby,” said Steve, ‘I must know what this 
means ?” 

“‘Tt means,” still never glancing at us, ‘that I’ve at 
last tracked down a woman who belongs in an English 
prison. Don’t stir!” as Ann’s arm moved ; ‘don’t stir, or 
you'll be sorry. She’s the boldest and cleverest forger, 
and, let me say, the handsomest woman known to the 
‘London police.” 


“You know I told you 
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Ann made a movement, as if seeking escape, and gazed ‘‘No use, my dear, no use, It’s more sensible to be 
round wildly. quiet. I lounged about the city, and, by chance, you 
“Now, don’t stir; you'll get in worse trouble. She did | gave me all the facts to fit that small clew. I was quite 
a rare piece of work—forged Bank of England notes; no | sure of my game, and hereIam, Now, now, Miss Marian 
man had been so handy for a long time. I followed her | Graham, if you please,” as he addressed Ann, and then, 
close to this conntry, and had almost found her, when, ' feeling in his pocket, reached out a card, but without 
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presto! her rooms were empty. Only a servant-woman , looking at it or at us: ‘‘ Here’s my card. I’m Grappit— 
had passed out. As soon as I came up I saw the trick, | Giles Grappit—the London detective. Miss Graham, 
and on this clew I’ve worked up the case. A bit of | here, knows me well.” 
scorched paper lying under the grate with the words ** But,” I interposed, ‘‘ Ann is a Scotch working-woman. 
‘Reverend Joseph Moir.” You’ve only to hear her speech.” 

Ann walked backward a few steps. They watched each other now like two fencers. 
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‘‘Marian Graham is a clever actress. She has as many 
dialects as you please. She’s a wonderful woman, too— 
good at everything—intelligent, the hand of an artist, 
a cool head, and only sent wrong at the start. Why, 
she’s——” 

Ann seemed to make a gesture, touching her bosom, 
In the same instant there was confusion, a struggle, some 
chairs were knocked over. Ann was wrestling and breath- 
ing hard, and I faintly realized, in the sudden fright, the 
man was trying to hold her. I screamed, for there was 
Rosie in the fray, between the detective and the woman, 
fighting with her little fists and crying with all her might. 
Something gleamed in Ann’s hand, there was a loud 
report, and then Grappit reached after her wrists and 
tried to pinion them. He failed, and I saw the gleam 
again. 

Instantly Grappit snatched Rosie up in his arms and 
held her close to him, shouting : 

** Take care, you'll shoot the child.” 

Ann wavered a moment, then the gleaming thing was 
pointed toward her own breast. 

Grappit seized her shoulder, but her hand still struggled 
to turn inward, when Rosie, with a scream of terror, cried, 
‘*Ann, take me, take me!” and sprang wildly from Grap- 
pit’s embrace. 

Ann caught her with a fond, scared cry. In an instant 
the detective had the woman in a chair, his hand on her 
shoulder, while Rosie clung tight about her neck. Then 
Grappit tossed a pistol on the table, saying to Steve: 

* All right !—all right! Just you take care of that!” 

This passed so quickly, that not until it was over did 
Steve realize the danger, notice the child, and try to pluck 
her away. But Rosie clung to Ann, who, looking like a 
hunted lioness—the very embodiment of baffled, desperate 
rage—held the child as carefully as the lioness, in the 
heat of deadly conflict, protects her young. 

*‘Don’t be frightened, Mr. Travers,” said Grappit. 
**It’s over. The child’s all right. I’m much obliged to 
the little one, too ; she saved me my life and my prisoner. 
This woman has never been taken before. She's one of 
the desperate sort—qniet, but determined; proud, too— 
cool and cautious. Ah, ha, my beauty !” addressing Ann, 
and panting after his exertions, but still bearing on her 
shoulder ; ‘‘so you thought yon’d shoot, did you, and went 
armed in case of surprise? Armed night and day, I war- 
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rant you,” turning to us as if she were a curious chattel 
to be remarked upon. ‘‘ Here, I must use the bracelets, 
after all,” 

He rattled something in his pocket, and again Steve 
tried to draw Rosie away, and brought, as a consequence, 
@ series of screams, 

The woman hushed her, and Rosie, exhausted after the 
fierce excitement, buried her little face and was still, while 
Ann, for the first time, spoke : 

‘© You needn’t fear for the child. I’ve lost myself lest I 
should hurt her. She’ll come to no harm.” 

It was the very voice and inflection I had heard for a 
moment as I became conscious after the fever; it was a 
little higher pitched than Ann’s Scotch speech—a voice 
that had, at that time of peculiar sensibility, so fixed itself 
in my ear and memory that I knew it instantly. 

** Give me the child,” insisted Steve. 

‘*She won’t go—see !” 

At the mere action of slightly holding her off, Rosie 
kissed her face and clung the tighter. 

‘‘Ann, Ann!” said I, for, somehow, though I had seen 
the desperate woman nearly do a murder, I was not afraid 
for my child, understanding sorwell the sort of love that 
protected her—‘ Ann, have you nothing to say ?” 

With a lifting of the brows and a curl of her lip, in 
scorn, as it seemed, rather of herself than me, she asked, 
in the cool, dilettante way of one satisfying curiosity on an 
westhetic point : . 

‘* Have I been a good servant ?” 

‘A perfect servant,” I responded, heartily. 

‘**T’ll be bound,” said Grappit. ‘‘She’s good at every- 
thing. Leads a ball like a duchess, and throws money 
about like an empress. Lord Harry Morton says so, and 
he ought to know, poor fellow! She spent his fortune.” 

“Oh, Steve !” I exclaimed, with a sudden recoil of sym- 
pathy, ‘‘ take the child away.” 

‘‘The child is safe,” the woman said, looking with a 
hopeless, desperate passion on the little head buried on 
her bosom. ‘Safe, safe,” she repeated, piteously. *‘‘ Let 
me put her to sleep—she’s tired out—and then—then I'll 
go r 

The last word was given only with a motion of the lips, 
lest Rosie should take alarm, 


‘*I’se tired,” Rosie whispered. ‘‘Want to go seep. 
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Take the man away !” she called out, with a burst of in- 
dignation, as she caught sight of Grappit. 

She was not at all disturbed by Ann’s new speech, 
which she had evidently heard before. It was, by-the- 
way, very beautiful—clear, full and exact. 

“The man shall go away—there. The mon shall geng 
awa’.” 

Rosie nestled down contentedly. 

‘Can you say nothing ?” asked Steve, ‘* We want to 
stand your friends, You’ve made our home a com‘ort 
t> us.” 

She smiled half sarcastically. 

** Yes; I had a strong motive for keeping my place and 
my incognita; and, meanwhile, it amused me to test the 
possibilities of domestic service. And—sud”—faltering a 
little—“‘it was good for Rosie to have a cheerful, orderly 
home. I have nothing more to say.” 

* Bat,” I asked, ‘‘are you not Scotch ?” 

‘-T’ve been in Scotland, and so caught the dialect.” 

** And the note from the Reverend Joseph Moir ?” 

“Bah !” said Grappit. ‘I told you—one of her neat 
forgeries. This was the first experiment ””— taking out 
the bit of burned paper again. 

The woman made a strange eftect with the hard, indif- 
ferent, formal tone and look she used toward us, and then 
the face she bent on Rosie—a face of yearning love, of 
trembling, tender, hopeless grief. 

‘* Can she be so false,” I exclaimed, *‘and yet so good ?” 

‘That isn’t false,” answered Grappit, with a tinge, of 
softness and respect in his manuer. ‘‘She loves the 
child,” 

**Steve,” I said, decisively, ‘Ann shall put Rosie to 
sleep, if she wishes.” 

She gave me one look of mute gratitude, and then ceased 
to notice any of us. 

Grappit stood at her knee ; Steve leaned on the back of 
her chair; I was crying somewhere in the room. 

** Ann, I’se seepy. Sing—kissie me and sing!” Rosie 
half subbed, 

She kissed the little sunny head, and in the old Scotch 
way, asked, as quietly as if those irons were not rattling 
in Grappit’s pocket : 

** What shall I sing for my bairnie ?” 

**Sing ‘Cuddle Doon,’ ” whispered Rosie, 

Grippit looked on patiently and kept still. The doomed 
prisoner, with all her hard life behind her, her dreadful 
ordeal before her, resting on one sacred, unsoiled spot in 
her nature, held fate itself at bay with the great fidelity of 
her one truth, : 

Her terrors, her agony, her desperation made way 
before that grand instinct—that mother-love, that pure 
impulse of tenderness and protection toward a child—that 
makes the worst, the most hardened, the most castaway 
woman for a moment lovely, pure, honorable. 

‘* My wee, wee bairnie, cuddle doon,” she sang, but in 
a quayering voice, 

Rosie lifted her heavy lids in surprise, and putting a 
little hand on the firm, handsome neck that bent above 
her, stroked it softly, and said : 

“Sing pretty.” 

A moment Ann struggled ; then burying her whole self, 
as it were, away from us, and fixing her heart, eyes, soul 
on the child, soft and clear came the quaint lullaby : 


“ My wee, wee bairnie, cuddle doon, 
The wee, wee stars an’ big roun’ moon 
Lid little lammies, warm an’ white, 
An’ wee, sweet bairnies a’ the night, 
Baft cuddle doon till mornin’ light, 

My bairnie, cuddle doon |” 





The song died and dicd away to a whispered rhythm, 
then there fell a silence. ‘The face bent over Rosie’s 
seemed to catch a reflection of calm and content. 

Presently the child’s soft, regular breathing could be 
heard. It made a peace more peaceful than repose—the 
peace of home, of love, babyhood, trust and innocence. 

After a little, Grappit moved as if preparing to break the 
spell that had staid even the stern hand of justice. In that 
moment I believe I fairly hated him, in spite of reason, 
law—everything. 

She gave him no time tospeak. She gathered up the 
child, stepped softly, crooned again to quiet a restless 
movoment, laid the little figure on the couch, kissed the 
parted baby lips that, even in sleep, returned the fond 
pressure ; then, rising to her full height, gave one great 
dry sob, and clasped her hands over her head. Grappit 
tapped her on the shoulder. Instantly she faced him— 
erect, white, cold as marble, 

‘* Are you ready ?” he asked. 

‘Yes, ready.” 

** But,” I said, ‘you must put something round you. 
Your clothes are up-stairs,” 

“Thanks ; these’s a carriage, probably,” with a look at 
Grippit, who assented with : 

‘* At tho corner—yes,” 

** And,” she added, ‘‘he has my wardrobe ?” 

‘*Certainly ; six boxes—those you left in your room,” 

‘* At least take this shawl,” I urged. 

It was an old gray plaid that lay almost anywhere 
about the house, and if Rosie fell asleep, we wrapped her 
in it, 

She shook her head, and then said, suddenly . 

** Yes, I will take that shawl.” 

** Ann,” I exclaimed, impulsively, ‘* I’m so sorry !" 

She smiled a sort of courteous acknowledgment; and 
seeing my proffered hand, seemed for an instant touched ; 
buat the cold look came back into her eyes, and she said, 
with a gesture as if putting a bar between us: 

‘“*No; we are too far apart—further even than as mis- 
tress and servant.” 

‘Can we do nothing ?” usked Steve. 

‘Yes, if you please,” like a queen giving her last com- 
mands, and in the most perfectly round and true English 
I ever heard—*‘ yes, if you please, Then, clinching her 
hands and setting her face as it began to quiver, ‘* Let the 
child remember me, if she will, and let her think of me as 
1 have seemed—not asI am. When she grows older, don’t 
tell her—don’t tell her anything— but how—how—I 
loved her !”—and the steady voice shot off into a broken 
whisper. 

She gathered the shawl about her, moved swiftly to the 
door, never once looking round ; Grappit followed close ; 
and, while we stood, uncertain what to do or say, the front- 
door banged sharp behind them, and I threw myself into 
Steve’s arms, crying as bitterly as Rosie herself could have 
oom , * + ” * + * 7 

Next morning, Steve went down-town early to find 
Grappit and talk the matter over. Meanwhile, Rosic 
worked herself into a frenzy of grief at Ann’s loss, Even 
a brand-new woolly kitten, such as her heart was set upon 
before its last and warmest devotion, was spurned away as 
a base and transparent attempt upon her loyalty. 

Steve, as he told me in the evening, was too late in his 
pursuit. Grappit and his prisoner had sailed for England 
at eight o’clock. 

The papers were full of tho sensation. There were 
great double headings: ‘‘ Arrest of a Female Criminal. 
Her Strange Life, Her Disguise, An Innocent Family 
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Swindled.” Our names were suppressed—so much for 
Grappit’s good nature, 

The story of Marian Graham appalled me, Her adven- 
tures began in early girlhood, when she was thrown on the 
world with the guidance only of an infamous father—a 
gentleman swindler—who taught her every grace and 
every vice, and her life was the natural supplement of such 
a rearing, 

In spite of all—in face of her violence and subtlety—I 
felt more shocked and grieved than angry, and kept think- 
ing of her faithfulness with us, and dreaming and wonder- 
ing over what she might have been if, as Grappit said, she 
hadn’t been sent wrong at the start. 

Steve even forgot or forbore to rehearse his theories on 
domestic service. 

After some difficulty, we procured Grappit’s address, 
and wrote to him in London. 

Rosie’s faithful little soul still yearned over her lost 
fiend. Ata whisper of Ann’s name or the least reminder, 
the child would cry, sometimes for hours. 

One night in March she kept us up until daylight, sob- 
bing, calling out: ‘‘Ann, Ann!” and “Sing ‘Cuddle 
Doon,’” and grieving so passionately that I feared for her 
very life, 

As morning broke she quieted and slept. Steve thought 
it was over-excitement, We had had a party that evening 
to celebrate his birthday ; but, strange to say, from that 
night she never cried for Ann again, 

In April we received from Grappit a London paper of 
March 26th, with this paragraph marked : 


“ SUICIDE IN PRISON, 


“ Marian Graham, the noted woman about to be tried for 
forgery, has committed suicide by poisoning Her body, but just 
dead, was found in her cell early this morning, wrapped, after all 
her fine toilets, only in an old gray plaid shawl at last.” 


And then followed more particulars, I called out, with 
asob: 

‘*Poor Ann! poor Ann!” | 

Rosie looked at me with wide eyes. 

“The night of the 25th !” exclaimed Steve, taking the 
paper. ‘It was the night Rosie cried so, and at dawn she 
slept. It was the night after my birthday. ‘Her body 
but just dead—early this morning,’” he read again. ‘If 
I were superstitious, Fanny, I’d say—but pshaw! what 
folly |” 

I was aghast, 

‘Oh, Steve,” I said, “‘and the old gray plaid—Rosie’s 
old shawl, She must have wrapped herself in that, Could 
there be some mysterious power in such devoted love ? 
Could Rosie have felt the woman’s agony that night? 
Could she have quieted just as——” 

I stopped, half scared by my own thought. 

“Nonsense,” answered Steve; ‘“‘you’re nervous, It 
was a coincidence—that’s all,” 

“Tt was a mystery,” said I; ‘‘and whatever the vicious- 
ness and contradiction in that woman’s nature, she was 
capable of a pure and wonderful love, and that, in my 
thought, shall redeem her. It redeemed her like once 
before, And—oh! if such a love had come into her life 
earlier, who knows how different she might have been ?” 

“‘ Well, well, Fan, don’t cry”— Steve was crying him 
self—* she’s out of all her troubles. The law can’t touch 
her now.” 

With tho unreasonablenesa of a woman, when her feel- 
ings are enlisted, I added, passionately : 

“And while these hateful papers print their columns 
about Marian Graham, the adventuress, gambler, criminal, 
her schemes, her daring, her conquests, her jewels and 





toilets, 1 shall think of her only as I’ve seen her a thou- 
sand times, with me child clasped to her loving heart— 
Marian Graham—the woman! Rosie and I will remember 
her tenderly for what she migat have been if she hadn’t 
been sent wrong at the star:—in spite of the law.” 

‘‘There’s no law against that, dear Fan,” said Steve, 
trying to comfort me. 





IN TWOS. 


SOMEWHERE in the world there hide, 
Garden-gates that no one sees 

Save they come in happy twos— 
Not in ones, nor yet in threes, 


But from every maiden's door 

Leads a pathway straight and true, 
Maps and surveys know it not; 

He who finds, finds room for two, 


Then they see the garden-gates! 
Never skies so blue as theirs, 
Never flowers so many sweet 
As for those who come in pairs, 


Round and round the alleys wind, 
Now a cradle bars their way, 
Now a little mound, behind— 
So the two go through the day. 


When no nook in all the lanes 
But has heard a song or sigh, 
Lo! another garden-gate 
Opens as the two go by! 


In they wander, knowing not; 

“ Five-and-Twenty !” fills the air 
With a silvery echo low, 

All about the startled pair. 


Happier yet these garden-walks; 
Closer, heart to heart, they lean; 
Stiller, softer falls the light: 
Few the twos, and far between. 


Till, at last, as on they pass 

Down the paths so well they know 
Once again at hidden gates 

Stand the two: they enter slow. 


Golden Gates of Fifty Years, 

May our two your latchet press} 
Garden of the Sunset Land, 

Hold their dearest happiness, 


Then a quiet walk again; 
Then a wicket in the wall; 
Then one, stepping on alone— 
Then two at the Heart of All! 
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THE CAREER OF A REMARKABLE WOMAN. 
By T. B. THORPE. 


Tur early days of California exhibit a frontier heroine 
who will in future time be remembered for her remarkuble 
natural powers of mind, and success in overcoming what 
should have been insurmountable difficulties.. Yet, by 
some strange fatality, her history up to this time has failed 
of any deserved recognition. 

In the birth, life and death of Lizzie Bingham was dis- 
played the most romantic iaterest. She appeared under 
the humblest circumstances, and was throughout her 
earthly pilgrimage forced to exhibit the most heroic ele- 
ments of a naturally exalted character, yet in a field so 
rude in its surroundings that victory itself was not a 
triumph, 
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Lizzie’s father was a private soldier in the United States 
Army, engaged in the Seminole War. Her childhood was 
passed amid the hardships of frontier life, made more than 
ordinarily desperate by the wiles of the hostile savage. 
She knew nothing of the traditional tenderness of child- 
hood, had no advantages of education; her whole mind 
was absorbed in the selfish problem of what appeared to 
be a hopeless existence. 

Lizzie received some attention from the soldiers, but 
their influence was to make her fearless of danger, to 
repress sympathy, to be bold and daring. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to learn that some ingenious artisan of the 
camp constructed for her a miniature gun, which, at the 
age of ten years, she used with skill upon the smaller 
game of the woods. This accomplishment proved of great 
advantage. On one occasion she was engaged in her 
favorite sport, when she saw a Seminole stealthily ap- 
proach her, crawling through the underbrush. Without 
thinking of retreat, she boldly waited for the proper 
moment, when she raised her tiny weapon and fired, 
severely wounding the red man; the next instant, with 
the elasticity of a young fawn, she ran toward her friends, 
giving thealarm. A prompt pursuit followed ; the Indian 
was overtaken, suffering from a severe wound. - He proved, 
on examination, to be an expert spy under command of 
Billy Bowlegs. 

A medal he wore was presented to Lizzie in admiration 
of her courage, and her reputation spread far and wide 
through the everglades as a youthful heroine. 

When the Mexican War broke out, Lizzie accompanied 
her father, whose regiment was ordered to the Rio Grande 
to serve under General Taylor. She was then io the per- 
fection of her beauty, and useful in helping her mother as 
an assistant hospital nurse. 

In this capacity she displayed great courage and tender- 
ness, winning golden opinions for her self-sacrificing 
spirit, her good nature and untiring energy. Many young 


officers—then lieutenants, but subsequently full-fledged 
generals in the Rebellion—were indebted to Lizzie for 
comforts rarely dispensed by the hands of the notably 
despised camp-followers, 

At this time she attracted the attention of a handsome 
orderly attached to General Taylor's staff, to whom the 
young heroine became engaged in marriage, much to the 
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disgust of more pretentious suitors, some of whom were 
decorated with a shoulder-strap. 

The wedding, which soon followed, was celebrated on 
the evening that proved to be the preliminary opening of 
the battle of Buena Vista, and the rollicking customary in 
&@ camp on such occasions must have been heard by the 
advance guard of Santa Anna’s troops, 

In the confusion that preceded the clash of arms, young 
Bingham, Lizzie’s husband, was dispatched with import- 
ant orders, deliverable to Colonel Jeff. Davis. The duty 
was dangerous, for the young bridegroom was discovered 
and surrounded by a party of guerrillas, 

He had time to destroy his dispatches, when he was 
taken a prisoner and borne in triumph to the town of 
Encarnacion. 

General Taylor deeply sympathized with the distracted 
bride, and offered every possible assistance to learn the 
fate of the dashing orderly. Finally, the wife of a ran- 
chero, who had been befriended by the newly married 
wife, informed her of the capture of her husband, his im- 
prisonment, and, further, that he was to be shot, in retalia- 
tion for some outrage committed by Texas irregulars. 

At this information, Lizzie donned the picturesque 
costume of the Spanish peasantry, and, speaking their 
language fluently, her transformation was complete. 

Thus prepared, she mounted a mule, and atarted with 
the blessing of all the ‘‘sojer boys” for the camp of the 
enemy, which she penetrated as a vender of fruit. On 
her appearance, she was at once arrested and brought 
before the commanding officer, who was, at first, disposed 
to punish her for impertinent intrusion, never doubting 
she was a native of the country. 

The officer, however, was finally struck with her beauty 
of face and coquettish ways, and commenced what he in- 
tended to be a flirtation. Lizzie played her part so well, 
that she became almost lawless in her strolls, and finally 
reached her husband, and informed him where a saddled 
thoroughbred horse would be found at his disposal. 

One night Sergeant Bingham stole away from his guard, 
who was stupefied by drink or bribed by silver. At the 
last picket he was challenged, but he put his horse at ful! 
speed, followed by excited pursuers, who kept up the 
chase until within sight of the American pickets. Lizzie, 
totally unsuspected, took a circuitous route, and reached 
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her destination safely, receiving congratulations for her 
bravery from the whole army, her appearance being 
greeted by tumultuous cheers. 

The personation of a Merican girl, and her successful 
coquetry with the Mexican officer, were evidences, to close 
observers, that Lizzie possessed great dramatic talent. 
This idea was encouraged by her husband, who had once 
been an attaché of a New Orleans theatre. 

To while away the time following the occupation of 
Monterey, an amateur company was organized, and our 
heroine was offered a permanent position, which she de- 
clined, because, as she said, she knew nothing about the 
business, and could not read. 

So enthusiastic were her friends, that they were not dis- 
couraged at what seemed impossible difficulties. A young 
officer, a great admirer of ths drama, essayed the pleasant 
task of reading the dialogue of a play to Lizzie, when it 
was discovered that her memory was of most remarkable 
tenacity. 

Nothing could exceed the rapid transitions of her face, 
as the plot and sentiments of the play dawned upon her 
naturally bright mind. It was like putting celestial light 
into a dark place, opening up new thoughts, which filled 
her with electrical sentiment. It was, indeed, an intel- 
lectual miracle to behold how readily she comprehended 
the most novel situations and worked out their natural 
results. 

Her progress was rapid. This simple woman, in spite 
of her early disadvantages and rude surroundings was 
soon able to play acceptably before refined people the 
‘*Lady of Lyons,” and Mariana in ‘The Wife.” Parts 
that require a month of preparation with trained profes- 
sionals she mastered in half that time. 

The consequence was she became the idol of the com- 
pany. Her good nature was invincible, her manners 
almost childlike, Her studies, her rehearsals, her self- 
constructed costumes, her triumphs before the footlights, 
were achieved without materially interfering with her 
domestic duties, or her strong desire to be a nurse to the 
very sick in the hospitals, 

At the end of the Mexican War, the second regiment of 
dragoons was ordered to the Pacific Coast, and Lizzie was 
the only woman that wag permitted to take part in that 
long and terrible journey across the Continent, the com- 
mand arriving at Los Angelos in the Winter of '47 and ’48. 

In this town was stationed a company of Colonel Steven- 
son’s regiment of New York Volunteers. Some of its 
members were amateurs and other theatrically disposed 
people. A company of strolling comedians also aryived, 
an event which was hailefl with enthusiasm by the quiet 
people of the old Pueblo. 

A hide and tallow warehouse was transformed into a 
theatre. Plays were presented, sometimes from necessity, 
with young men performing the female parts. 

This theatrical stimulant roused in the heart of Lizzie 
for the first time the possibility of making a profession of 
a pursuit she had taken up for amusement. She listened 
with the keenest interest +o the tales she heard of the 
triumphs of the profession, and of the magnificence of 
the temples of Thespis. 

She maintained her self-possession, and undertook the 
parts assigned to her with a gravity and strict attention to 
business that would have been natural to the most experi- 
enced actress. 

The unexpected breaking-out of the gold excitement in 
California caused the volunteers to ‘desert almost in a 
body, and the remnant of the theatrical corps to which 
Lizzie had attached herself moved to Monterey, where 
the English drama, with some regard to appointments, 





was for the first time regularly established, Lizzie being 
the pioneer actress of California. In the enterprise, her 
husband and a numbor of well-known citizens donning the 
‘sock and buskin,” assisted the company while it remained 
in its newly-established quarters. 

No written description can give any idea of the difficult 
work performed by these pioneers of the drama. It was 
seldom they had a room adapted for any proper represen- 
tation, rarely ever any serious attempt at scenery. Often 
their drop-curtain was made up of bed-clothing. Their 
rehearsals at the miners’ camp took place under the trees 
and by the light of a bonfire. 

The wardrobes were such as every actor could invent 
with his limited resources. The whole thing was o 
travesty ; but the gold was a fact, and the finding of ita 
substantial reward. 

The miners, in their ‘‘devil-may-care” costumes, in 
their talks, frolics, quarrels, poverty, wealth, reckless 
generosity and apparent indifference to the future pre- 
sented a drama of life which was never before performed 
under the sun, and in contrast with which the quirks and 
quiddities of the Thespians appeared very absurd, and 
paled into insignificance, 

The miners paid liberally, however, to witness the 
theatrical display, and the artificial life went on—a strange 
contrast to the real that surrounded it, There was one 
sight often presented—of the company, with their ward- 
robe under their arm in a bundle, awaiting in the dining- 
room of the hotel for the boarders to fiuish their dinner, 
and give way to the actors for their performance. 

On one occasion an old miner had come late. Hoe was 
hungry, and took his time. The hour for the curtain to 
rise had passed, The audience was outside, broken into 
complaining groups, but the miner refused to comply with 
the solicitations of the landlord to “hurry up,” and 
treated the feeling appeal of the “heavy man” of the 
company with contempt. In fact, getting annoyed, he 
pulled out his revolver and placed it beside his plate, ob- 
serving he would “settle” any one who again interfered 
with his personal comfort, 

The worthy then began to eat after the style of the 
grizzly bear, gnawing his. bones with threatening eye, and 
bidding defiance to his enemies who dared to interfere. 

A crisis was at hand when Lizzie, who was ignorant of 
the cause of the delay of the performance, happened to 
look into the dining-room, 

The old man caught a glimpse of her face, and instantly 
his own was transformed into a portrayal of profound 
astonishment and delight. Said he, with almost bated 
breath : 

‘* Was that a veal woman, or only one of those theatrical 
fellows fixed up to look like one ?” 

*« It was a real woman !” was the quick response, 

“If that’s the case,” said the miner, choking in his ut- 
terance as if he had the asthma, ‘‘and she will come in 
here and tell me she wants the room, I'll give it her.” 

Lizzie was informed of the proposition, who, assuming 
one of her blandest smiles, without the least hesitation 
put out her hand, at the same time accompanying the 
action with the request that he woula allow the play to go 
on, promising him, at the same time, a free seat from 
which to witness the performance, 

‘Why, God bless your heart!” said the old miner, his 
eyes filling with tears, ‘‘you shall have the room all to 
yourself for a month if you want it, and at my expense !” 

Then, putting up his revolver, and encouraged by the 
cheers of the crowd, he allowed Lizzie to lead him away. 

Often in these strange times the theatrical company 
would, in accordance to previously made arrangements, 
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proceed to a miners’ camp to give an exhibition, when it 
would be discovered that the entire population had moved 
the previous night to a more promising field of labor. 
Bat the actors followed the miners; they were always 
welcome, They afforded the only harmless amusement 
they had. The miners in town were liberal, and very 
often paid in uncoined gold, newly dug from the mines, 

Gradually theatrical matters assumed a more civilized 
character, and rude play-houses, with some attention to 
scenery and wardrobes, made their appearance, 

The company with which Lizzie was associated grew 
more compact and better disciplined, and she consequently 
enlarged her range of characters ; not confining herself to 
two or three legitimate plays, but passing rapidly from 
the gentle Juliet to the imperious Lady Macbeth, down 
through the long roll of jolly soubrettes and singing 
chambermaids; committing to memory Jong tragedies by 
hearing them read once or twice, and never depending on 
the prompter for support. 

Her face was always welcome on the streets ; the miner 
greeted her with a respectful smile; even the “digger” 
Indian would bestow a blessing on ‘La Americana 
Bonita,” 

But she never trusted wholly to man’s instinctive respect 
for protection. In accordance with the spirit of her sur- 
roundings, she knew the value of the pistol and how to 
use it, and it was well understood that in the folds of her 
dress was concealed a weapon that would be appealed to if 
insulted by a word or look from the reckless of the op- 
posite sex. With fear she was unacquainted; but it is 
certain that her faultless conduct was the true armor of 
her protection, instead of any show of force. 

For five long years Lizzie Bingham pursued this tumul- 
tuous and adventurous life. She occasionally had her 
triumphs, and they were peculiar and characteristic. 

On one occasion the citizens of a large and prosperous 
town, who had built a theatre, sent a formal invitation to 
Lizzie’s theatrical company to make them a visit. This 
was a new feature, and the “principal comedian” was 
sent forward to announce thé proposed arrival of the com- 
pany. Owing to the sudden rise in the rivers, this mes- 
senger was two days in reaching his place of destination, 
when, under favorable circumstances, he would have ac- 
complished the task in two hours, In his difficult progress 
he was chased by a grizzly bear, and repeatedly shot at by 
hostile Indians. The company finally reached the town, 
and a committee of citizens was appointed to meet its 
members at the “ford,” and escort the ladies of the 
troupe, 

This honor was accorded to them from the fact that, 
with the exception of the wives of some emigrants—and 
they not very prepossessing—there was not a woman living 
in the country many miles around. Many of the most 
respectable miners had not seen one since they, years pre- 
viously, left their New England homes. 

When the company arrived the men, in their joyous 
exuberance, greeted Lizzie with three long cheers, A 
sturdy old miner approached her, and, with great natural 
gallantry, assisted her from her mule’s back, then deli- 
cately kissed the tips of her fingers, exclaiming : 

“Glory be to God! now I feel like a man, not a savage.” 

Lizzie returned these demonstrations gracefully, and, 
desiring to please her humble admirer, said : 

‘* Sir, would you be so kind as to do me a favor ?” 

‘* Madam, I would die to serve you!” was the response. 
**T left a little woman home just your size, I think I see 
her now standing before me.” 

‘*Then,” continued Lizzie, ‘‘ take charge and be careful 
of those two champagne-baskets, which were slung over 





a mule’s back after the fashion of a panier. ‘‘I want to 
intrust them to a sturdy, honest man like you.” 

‘*Certainly,” said the miner, who went over to his new 
charge, and, carelessly raising the cover of one of the 
baskets, he stepped back with astonishment, as he beheld 
an infant and heard its plaintive cry. But his amazement 
grew more profound when he heard the infantile voice 
from the other basket. He had discovered and seen the 
twin babies, Lilly and Rose, children of Lizzie Bingham, 
as attractive little ones as ever blessed a mother’s eyes. 

The conduct of the old miner at this revelation could 
not be described. His breast heaved, his lips quivered, 
his eyes filled with tears. Ho finally took up the little 
ones in his brawny arms, and kissed them over and over 
again ; then, with unsurpassed tenderness, he asked as a 
favor that he might be allowed to carry them at the head 
of the procession that now started into town. 

The cavalcade moved, stepping to the inspiring strains 
of a popular song. The population of the entire village 
received the players, The news of the arrival of the 
charming actress and her twin babies spread up and down 
the north and south fork of the Yuba, and the shanty 
especially assigned to the mother was for days besieged 
by anxious persons desiring to see the twins. 

The opening night of the theatre at last arrived. Never 
was Lizzie more at ease, or more thoroughly happy. The 
principal play was ‘‘The Wife,” followed by the farce of 
‘*Mr, and Mrs. White.” When the injured father brought 
on, as is usual in all theatres, a rag baby, the miners 
demanded, with vociferous earnestness, that one of Lizzie’s 
babies must appear and take the rag baby’s part. This 
suggestion was promptly acceded to. Then rose a babel 
of shouts that both babies must appear; the delighted 
audience now reached a climax of hilarious enthusiasm. 
For three consecutive weeks the theatrical engagement, 
each night concluded with ‘*Mr, and Mrs, White,” newly 
christened ‘* The Twins,” 

The season having closed, the miners agreed to give the 
younglings a complimentary benefit, ‘‘The Babes of the 
Woods” on the occasion behaved splendidly. They 
laughed and crowed, and kept their rude but good-hearted 
friends in a state of innocent enjoyment. The tiny pre- 
sents in gold made to the beneficiaries filled a large goblet. 

However great may be the influence of a newly-arrived 
baby in the refined household, it was none the less 
humanizing among the rudest miners of California. 

The most desperate, who would cheerfully face the 
Indian in a deadly tight, or look into the enraged eyes of 
the grizzly bear—men who would indulge in a murderous 
fight among themselves, and do these things with a 
blooded stoicism of perfect insensibility—would melt into 
second childhood at the sight of an infant, and overflow 
with the tenderest feelings that affect the human heart. 

After many years of the roughest gypsy life, Lizzie at 
last reached Marysville, which had, while she wandered, 
grown into a thriving village. Here she indulged the 
hope that now a peaceful life awaited her, and that she 
could have a settled home in which to bring up her 
promising daughters, But this was not to be, 

In an evil hour for her happiness, her husband met 
with General Walker, who was then raising recruits for 
his Nicaragua expedition. His seductive eloquence won 
over to his mad scheme the once handsome orderly of 
General Taylor’s staff, and his uoble wife, though heart- 
broken at the idea of leaving her children, determined to 
accompany him, 

He arrived in Central America just in time to be shut up 
in the besieged fortress in Grenada, which was threatened 
on all sides by upward of fiteen thousand soldiers of the 
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combined Republics of Costa Rica, Honduras, Guatamala 
and San Salvador—an army determined to capture, at any 
cost of life, the little force of two hundred American 
** filibusters,” under General Henningsen. 

The siege was kept up for weeks, until the little band 
was reduced not only in numbers, but to absolute starva- 
tion. The hospital was filled, the ammunition was quite 
exhausted, yet the defense was maintained—defeat meant 
death. 

Lizzie’s husband, who had charge of one of the guns, 
finally broke down, from exhaustion, and was consigned 
to his cot. Again her early experiences made her invalu- 
able as & nurse, varying her sad duties by occasionally 
taking the place of her husband at his deserted gun. 

The veterans of Henningsen were often fired with new 
resolution as they beheld this second ‘‘ Maid of Saragossa,” 
and uttered new covenants, never, while alive, to sur- 
render. 

But nature finally gave way, and the decimated force, 
accorded for their courage the honors of war, capitulated, 
asking but one favor, that Lizzie and her husband be 
treated with the most merciful attention. The pledge was 
kept, for they were tenderly removed to the Hospital St. 
Vincent, where the Sisters were requested to indulge their 
patients with every alleviating luxury that money could 
command. Bat this merciful consideration came too late. 
Lizzie Bingham hovered for days between life and death. 

One delightful morning she was carried out on the 
broad piazza of the hospital that overlooked the Lake 
Nicaragua. She tossed madly about on her narrow couch, 
and in her delirium called for her children by their names. 











Then rising up, she 
would, with unearthly 
look, astonish the 
simple-hearted nuns by 
reciting eloquent and 
appropriate passages 
from the many trage- 
dies she knew so well 
by heart—passages that 
described her feelings 
and situation. 

Thus she unquietly 
passed on until the 
close of day, and it was 
not until the setting 
sun cast its last rays 
upon the Twin Moun- 
tains that sent their 
lengthening shadows 
over the lake, that her 
troubled spirit was at 
rest. 

Thus closed the life 
of a remarkable woman 
—one upon whom Na- 
ture had put the stamp 
of a superiority misfor- 
tune cvuld not efface. 

No marble monument 
marks her resting-place. 
Among the fastnesses 
of the mountains of 
California there still 
linger old miners, 
grizzly with age and 
disappointments, who 
occasionally enliven 
their log firesides with 
details of Lizzie’s eventful life and the beauty of her twip 
babies. 

Lizzie will, nevertheless, soon be forgotten ; but as time 
wears on, and the theatres of California grow in import- 
ance and become rich in traditionary lore, the antiquarian 
will search out the pioneers of the profession, and the 
name of Lizzie Bingham will assume its true and proper 
recognition—as the pioneer English-speaking actress of 
California. 
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**I say, Zeb, why don’t you answer me ?” 

Zeb, who was kneeling upon the great kitchen hearth, 
engaged in bringing his Sunday boots to an almost mirac- 
ulous point of polish, looked up at the little figure perched 
upon the corner of the wide settee, and exclaimed, in no 
very flattering tone of voice : 

“Oh! there you be, be you? I thought you was abed 
and asleep two hours ago ; reckon you would be, if Mrs. 
Morris was to come along, in short metre !” 

“‘ Well, Zeb,” replied the person addressed, ‘ the fact is, 
I was put to bed some time ago, and I suppose ma thinks 
I am there still—that is, if any one who is snoring, as she 
is at present, can think of anything.” 

“Wall, you air a nice young man for a small tea-party,”’ 
said Zeb, ‘ What in thunder did you get up again for ?” 

“IT want to ask you whether it is really true that fairies 
and goblins, and all manner of little folks, are abroad on 
Christmas Eve, and whether the cattle really do kneel at 
twelve o'clock ?” 
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‘* Wall,” he said, ‘‘I have been a good deal among crit- ' 
ters in my time, but I reckon mine were not of the pious 
sort. ” 

“Then you don’t believe it ?” queried the child. 

**Can’t say I du,” replied Zeb ; ‘‘at any rate, I never 
saw none of it myself,” 

** Would you like to go out to-night and try if we could 
see them, Zeb ?” he said, peering sharply into his face. 

Zeb jumped up as though he had been shot, and taking 
the candle in one hand, and the boots which were to do 
such execution on the heart of Sally Slocum on the morrow 
in the other, marshaled little Ned Morris to the door of his 
sleeping-apartment, and sought his own pillow in the 
room above, 

The old clock in the kitchen beneath was just on the 
stroke of twelve when Zeb’s eye’s closed for the first time. 
A drowsy lull crept through his mind, a warmth and com- 
fort overspread his frame. With his long limbs drawn up 
nearly to his chin, and his head enveloped in the coverlet, 
the outline of his form resembled very nearly that of some 
gigantic squab-pigeon, whom some one had very kindly 
put to bed. In fact, Zeb going to sleep presented a very 
singular appearance. 

Some one on the sloping roof of the shed without the 
window thought so, too. A queer, weird laugh struck on 
Zeb’s ear, and its shrill cadence thoroughly aroused him. 
The peak formed by Zeb’s knees in the bedclothes disap- 
peared, Zeb assumed an upright position, and ejacu- 
lated : 

‘‘Tarnation and thunder, what’s a-comin’ now ?” 

It was time to ask, for the window, heavy and unwieldy 
as it was, was raised quickly from without, and a face 
which had been peering through the panes for the last ten 
minutes was thrust through the aperture, followed by a 
light form, which leaped noiselessly upon the carpetless 
floor, and advanced trippingly to the bedside. 

The garb this figure wore was strange and elf-like, A 
coarse red cloak, with hanging sleeves, fell half way to the 
knees, and a peaked cap was perched upon the head ; but 
the fall red lips and sparkling coal-black eyes were those 
of little Ned Morris, 

Nowise disconcerted, this personage seated himself upon 
the bedside, and continued : 

‘*T shall wait here until you are dressed, Zeb, for come 
you must; you can’t help yourself, my boy, and you 
know that as well as I do.” 

Zeb’s unwilling hands were forced to perform the office 
of clothing his ponderous limbs, drawing on his boots, and 
even covering his straw-colored locks with something 
which was once a hat, 

“Here, I be ready,” he muttered, as the last article was 
added ; ‘‘but if you calkilate on mischief, you’d better re- 
member that I kin lay you across my thumb-nail and 


crack you like as if you was a flea, you consarned mite of | 


humanity you !” 

The child stepped ont of the open window into the 
moonlight which lay upon the roof, and beckoned Zeb to 
follow. 

Down the sloping shed, through the dead branches of 
the wintry vines, over the frozen furrows of the field 
beyond. On he went—on, on, on, Zeb following, while 
the little form before him flitted away, crooning a low, 
elfish melody as he went. 

They had reached the margin of a little stream, within 
whose frozen breast the moon was mirrored, when the elf 
paused. 

‘* Did you ever see me skate, Zeb ?”’ he said. 
gee me now, if you never have before.” 

Poised upon one foot, the little being shot from the 


** Look— 


bank upon the polished sheet of ice. Away across the 
stream, back again, along the bank, up and down, across, 
around in a maze of evolutions never yet surpassed, flitted 
the little creature, his red cloak fluttering behind him, and 
seeming, wing-like, to bear him up. 

**T can cut your name,” he said; ‘or, stay, you shall 
help me—skating is glorious sport.” 

He was on shore again, and had seized Zeb’s long coat- 
tails in either hand as he spoke. 

‘*Now, hands off, you tarnation critter!’ cried Zeb. 
‘* You kin conglomerate a feller’s knowledge-box so’s to 
make him get up when he'd orter be abed. But it’s more 
than you kin do to make him drown hisself without 
showing fight. So lem me alone, or you'll repent it, I 
warn you.” 

It was no use. With Zeb’s coat-tails grasped tightly in 
his hands, the elf was off again over the ice, his laughter 
drowning the ejaculations of his victim. 

“*Z is a hard letter to cut, my fine fellow,” he cried. 
‘* First we go this way, and then we go that way, and then 
we go across again. Ha! ha! ha! Zebulon is a fine 
skater.” 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! Zebulon is a fine skater,” was echoed 
by a thousand voices from the opposite bank: and the 
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afirighted Zeb, who had closed his eves as he whirled diz- | listen to the request I have to make, Know, then, oh, 


zily round, opened them to see standing upon the frosty 
glope a myriad of litte forms, clapping their hands and 
tossing their bodies to and fro, as though convulsed with 
merriment, and closed them agaia in terror, while shrieks 
of unearthly laughter pealed through the air, mingled 
with mocking repetitions of ‘‘ Zebulon is a fine skater.” 

Suddenly a lull fell upon the strange assembly. Zeb’s 
tormentor’s paused and Zeb himself stood once more 
upon firm ground. A faint sound like the echo of a 
trumpet-blast stole from the woods beyond, then a beating 
of drums, a wail as of the melancholy flute, the sobbing of 
the violin, and from the shadow came ambling on an elfin 
cavalcade, the nodding of snowy plumes and the tread of 
silver-shod feet keeping time to the weird cadence of the 
music. 

Foremost among them rode a fair, golden-haired youth, 
bearing as a trumpet a lily formed of pearl. 

**Hasten on—oh! ye people,” he cried; ‘‘ your king 
awaits you.” 

With a whirl like that the wind makes among the dried 
leaves of the Autumn forest path, the whole concourse 
turned with one accord and swept toward the woodland, 
bearing Zeb with them. 

They were descending into a deep valley ; the moon- 
light shone on the trees above, but the valley, deep and 
bemmed in with rocks, was as dark as midnight. As they 
reached the bottom of this spot, a brilliant light flashed 
upon them suddenly from an aperture in the ground, and 
through this ontrance poured the whole elfin concourse, 
treading in unison with the music which went before, and 
beckoning Zeb to follow. 

They stood within a hall of gorgeous splendor, odorous 
with fragrant perfumes, Rainbow-hued forms flitted to 
and fro beneath the lustrous light which fell from a huge 
erystal globe, filled with a glittering fluid, which floated 
midway in the air; and upon a throne of marble, covered 
with a trellis-work of flowers, formed of rubies, emeralds 
and sapphires, was seated a tiny creature clad in a robe of 
purple, with a coronet of starlight radiance upon his 
brow, before whom every head was bent in reverence, 
while a clamor ef music, song and vociferated cheers 
filled the hall with echoes. 

Amidst the tumult, Zeb felt some one twitch his sleeve, 
and looking down, saw Ned Morris standing beside him. 

Zeb caught the little creature’s arm. 

*“Who are you?” he said. ‘You must tell me what 
you are—devil, imp, or human being—out with it!” 

** Hush !” whispered the child. ‘* We must not be seen 
speaking wit: each other ; I am the fairy king’s own son ; 
I was changed mm the cradle for little Ned Morris.” 

“IT knowed it,” said Zeb, loosening his hold as he 
spoke; “I’ve heard tell of changerlings. I don’t want 
nothin’ more to say to you, you impostor. Go away with 
you. Go.” 

But a few moments had elapsed ere two fairies, with 
white wands in their hands, approached the spot where 
Zeb stood. ‘ 

** Mortal,” they said, as they passed before him, “ the 
king would speak with you.” 

Zeb followed them until he stood in the presence of the 
monarch. His. majesty smiled graciously, and held out 
his hand, which Zeb took with his thumb and finger. 

** Mortal,” said the king, ‘‘ be seated ; I have a favor to 
ask of you.” 

“Thank you kindly, mister,” replied Zeb, with a low 
bow. “ But if you'd just as lieve, I’m afraid I’d squash 


the throne all to flinders, and I’d ruther stand.” 
** As you please,” acquiesced his majesty, ‘so that you 





mortal, that for reasons concerning which you must make 
no inquiry, it is my will that a fire must be kindled in the 
midst of the valley through which you were just now con- 


, ducted ; and as it is one of our most stringent laws that no 


fairy shall touch or meddle with a fire, it becomes neces- 
sary that it should be kindled by a mortal. This, then, is 
the favor I require of you, and your reward shall be this 
purse filled with diamonds, and the goodwill of the fairy 
people for evermore, What say you ?” 

And with these words the elfin monarch held aloft a 
purse woven of golden wire drawn to a thread more deli- 
cate than that of which the spider weaves his web, anc 
revealed, glittering among its silken meshes, jewels of 
inestimable value, 

Zeb had never seen anything like if in all his life before ; 
but he was too ’cute to say so, for be it known that Zeb 
prided himself on being a rare hand at a bargain, and the 
first principle of such business transactions is to depreciate 
the value of the goods offered ; so, although Zeb thought to 
himself, **A fellow might stock a farm and start house- 
keepin’, quite forehanded, with them diamonds,” he did 
not utter his thoughts aloud, but merely said : 

‘* Wall, seein’ it’s yeou, mister, ef you'll throw in that 
gold thingumbob round your waist, to give Sally Slocum 
for a bracelet, I don’t mind sayin’ it’s a trade.” 

“Tt is yours,” said the king, unbinding the girdle from 
his waist. ‘‘Now, come with me, and obey without a 
question. 

Zeb put the purse leisurely into one pocket and placed 
Sally Slocum’s bracelet as deliberately into the other, but- 
toned his jackot very carefully, and followed at his ease. 
In less time than it takes to mention it, they stood onco 
more in the darkness of the valley. 

Laboring with all the power of his muscular frame and 
brawny arms, Zeb hewed down sapling after sapling, tree 
after tree, and brought them to the spot indicated by tho 
fairy king’s tiny finger; then, after some search for dry 
combustibles, he drew a match from his pocket and set 
fire to the pile. It kindled finely, and in a few moments 
the long tongues of flame were licking the brown sides of 
the uppermost logs. , 

The king approached, and beckoned to a little black 
creature at no great distance. 

**Attend this mortal to the entrance of the valley,” ho 
said ; then turning to Zeb with a move of the hand, con- 
tinued, *‘ You have done your duty—be silent and faith- 
ful and you shall never repent. Farewell !” 

And Zeb, led by his dusty conductor, departed. 

At the top of the rising ground the little creature 
paused. 

** Yonder is your homeward path,” he said. 
linger upon it. Adieu.” 

And with one leap like that of a squirrel, he dropped 
down the declivity, and was soon hidden among the 
bushes. 

**I wonder if those fellows are up to any devilment,” 
he said; “I’ve a mind to go back and take a peep, any- 
how,” and acting upon his resolution, he stole softly 
down again toward the valley, and ensconcing himself 
behind a tree, looked unseen upon the odd assembly. 
From some hidden spot the fairies had brought forth an 
image, partly beautiful and partly hideous, which they 
had placed upon a pedestal before the fire, In regular 
procession, one before the other, they advanced, each, as 
he came, suspending some article of value upon the neck 
or arms of the image, and chanting what sounded like a 
prayer. 

** Lor’, du tell ef they ain’t idolatrous heathen pagans,” 


**Do not 
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whispered Zeb from his place of concealment. ‘I only 
wish there was time to run and tell Parson Potter— 
wouldn’t he distribit tracts among ’em !’’ 

But in a moment another throng of elves entered the 
opening of the valley, bearing amidst them a woman 
faint with terror, and apparently insensible, 

As they dragged the unresisting form toward the blazing 
pile, the light fell upon the horror-stricken face, and 
revealed to the terrified and astonished Zeb the features 
of his lady-love, Sally Slocum, 

**Throw her in, throw her in! offer the mortal maiden to 
the great and mighty Almulasah,” chorused the voices, 

**No you don’t by a long chalk!” cried Zeb, dashing 
from his hiding-place, and snatching a blazing branch 
from the fire with one hand, he caught the fainting Sally 
in his other arm, and sped away with her, followed by the 
whole band of impish beings. 

He saw the Slocums’ farmhouse in the distance. If he 
could but gain the doorway they were safe. At this 
thought Zeb redoubled his speed, and reached the step in 
two bounds, The door stood open. He rushed in, and 
placing his still insensible burden upon a great armchair 
near at hand, stood panting for breath with one foot 
against the door. 

The noise of pursuit had ceased, and as Zeb’s terror 
passed away, his curiosity overpowered him, He opened 


the door and peeped ont. On the grass beyond lay one of 


the elfin crew, motionless as a statue, 

‘*Tho feller is dead to a certainty,” said Zeb. ‘Ef I 
kin pick him up I'll do it, ef it’s only to show suthin for 
the horrid night I’ve been through. Yes, I’m darned ef I 
won’t pick him up, and have him stuffed and put him ina 
glass case to put on the mantling-shelf in our parlor.” 

As he spoke he advanced softly to the prostrate form, 
but, with a shriek of laughter, it sprang to its feet as he 
touched it, and made after him, Again Zeb sped along 
the road scarcely daring to look back, but hearing the pat- 
tering steps close, close, closer yet behind him. ; 

He gained the shed below his window. The imp was 
after him. He flung his hat, and in his terror the purse of 
diamonds and the golden girdle, at the round black head 
which shone so glossily in the moonlight below him ; but 
the act produced only a succession of diabolical cachinna- 
tions ; and with a shudder Zeb leaped in at the window. 
The imp leaped in behind him. 

Zeb flung himself upon the bed, hiding amid the cover- 
lets, and the imp perched himself upon his breast beating 
upon it with a golden hammer which he held in his claw- 
like fingers. Zeb shouted with pain and terror, yet still 
the elf remained perched upon his bosom, with its long, 
black, pliant limbs twisted round his neck, and still the 
blows rang from the golden hammer upon his breast with 
a regular and hollow sound. 

Mad with rage, Zeb by a strong effort tore the pillow 
from beneath his head, and crushed it with all the force 
that he could muster down upon the toadlike head and 
black, mocking face of his assailant. The blows ceased, 
and the imp fell backward beneath the smothering soft- 
ness. 

* * * * * * 

Zeb was sitting upright in bed, crushing the pillow 
down upon his feet ; the morning sun glittered upon the 
window, and the elf was gone, but at the foot of the bed 
stood little Ned Morris. 

‘What is the matter, Zeb,” he said, ‘and why don’t 
you get up this morning ?” 

“« Matter,” groaned Zeb, ‘ matter—you ask me what is 
the matter, du you ? I don’t believe thore’s a hull bone in 
my body, you changerling you.” 








‘Why, Zeb,” laughed the child, ‘*‘ what have you been 
dreaming ? Do you know where you are? It is Christ- 
mas morning,” 

“I know whar I was Christmas Eve, and that is enough 
for me, you consarned imp!” cried Zeb, springing out of 
bed. ‘TI ain’t to be took inno more, you idolotrator you, 
you woman-roaster, you changerling! Git out; don’t 
show your face to me; and tell that fairy dad of yours I’1l 
settle his hash for him next time I come across him. Clar 
out |” 

And Zeb banged the door to and bolted it. ‘ 

When the sun sank behind the blue hills that bounded 
the prospect from Farmer Morris’s homestead, its last 
rays fell upon Zeb Hardacre as he passed through the 
gate, with his “traps” in a bundle upon his shoulders. 

‘For sleep another night under the roof with that 
changerling,” said Zeb, ‘‘I couldn’t for no money.” 
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BLAZING day. Between the brassy 
» splendor of a cloudless sky and the 
\, glaring surface of the lake, Marcia 
i, could find no coolness anywhere, 

True, she had given one longing 
2 glance toward the majestic rank and 
. file of the woods on the mainland, but 
to reach it would have required a long 
walk over # shingly neck, where the 
heat must be intolerable, or the still 
greater exertion of rowing there from 
the point. 

She had chosen to remain at the 
house as the least of the evils. She 
sat in a cane rocker upon the veranda, a little drift of filmy 
lacework in her lap, and an open book on the stand at her 
side ; but even the double occupation thus afforded her 
was not sufficient to still her restlessness, 

How she had used to envy Luella the faculty of folding 
her hands in utter idleness, and looking away into dis- 
tance, as if oblivious to everything but the dreams she saw 
there ! 

Probably Marcia lost herself for a moment in the train 
of reflections which the thought of Luella called up. At 
any rate, the consciousness that a woman had approached 
the veranda came upon her likg a sudden shock. 

This house had the strip of barren headland all to itself, 
and visitors were rare there ; but it was not so much mere 
surprise as the sensation she might have felt had she in- 
voked a phantom and it had appeared before her, which 
weighed upon Marcia then. : 

In another moment she had sprung forward and caught 
a flesh-and-blood image by both hands. 

“IT thought it was surely your wraith, Luella, I haven’t 
had such a cbill of holy horror sincs Fay heard the ghost 
walking overhead that stormy night, and we discovered itin 
the pan aunt had set in the attic to catch the drip. What 
nonsense did we not experience in those days, I wonder ! 
You never came alone ?” 

‘*Yes, alone. Let me goin, Marcia. Who is here ?” 

‘“*No one. It’s a blessing that Aunt Linn is tied to her 
room with influenza. Think of any one having cold in the 
head weather like this ?” 

The great startled eyes that had been wandering about 
in a searching glance, now fixed themselves upon Marcia, 

‘‘Have you heard anything about me ?” she demanded. 
‘‘T have done no wrong.” 
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This was strange talk for Luella. The other saw with When she had eaten, and drank a great shell-cup of 
concern her wild, pale looks—noted the cold, clammy | bitter Mocha, she leaned back in her chair and closed her 











touch of her hands. | eyes like a tired child. 

“T want you to believe I have done no wrong,” impa- | Marcia put her elbow on the table and her chin in her 
tiently. | hand, recalling that past, while she kept utter quietude. 

“Ido. Any one who has known you must. What is Aunt Linn had enticed her here by opening the house 
the matter, Luella ?” to a very select party. There were the twins, Fay and 

“That I am hungry, first, I suppose, or ought to be. I | Grace, the Murray boys, who were in their train, Leo and 
had no dinner.” | Jerome, and Luella herself. 

“Dinner! And you have been traveling. That means ! With the old house full of life, and the days all golden, 
you have had the time 
no. breakfast, pm -~  ——— —. em =. a slipped on 
either,and you ie a 3 ~. | into midsum- 
have walked , Pb mer before 


through this 
glare from 
the station— 


Marcia dis- 
covered that 
the thread of 


enough to kill purpose was 
you! Come, being woven 
you shall eat into the web 
and sleep, of life through 
both before the woof of 
you speak a their idle 
word of your pleasures. 

trouble.” She was on 


That there 
was trouble it 
required no 
words to tell, 


her knees one 
morning, pick- 
ing the dead 
leaves from 





Marcia led Aunt Linn’s 
the way to the geraniums. 
dining - room, Luella sat 
and tried to upon the steps 
forget her —a fair, cool 
own wonder in picture, 
dispensing the brightened by 
rites of hospi- the scarlet 


tality. Luella’s 
brows knit 
with swift 
pain as she 


fuchsia drop- 
ping down 
from her hair. 

She looked 


observed her to her friend’s 
surroundings. adoring eyes 

** How little like a being 
you change apart from the 
here!” she passions of 
said. ‘* Two ordinary 
years, but I life —‘* whom 
can almost love hath 


believe I have 
been in a 


not touched 
nor sorrow 





dream and sat dimmed.” 

here yester- “Let her 
day! Why, | learn the 
those white — lesson of me,” 
roses in the Tue WRITING ON THE WALL said Jerome, 
vase might be Beav—“ What the deuce is that, Effie ?” with reference 

Erriez (tired of waiting) —“Oh! that! Well, I didn’t want to forget what to say, 

the very ones to half the 
z se I wrote it down.” . 

it held that quotation 
morning——” ‘‘ When Leo upset your boat, and gave | only, when Marcia put her fancy into words. The fiery 
us all such a fright.” motes of sunshine dazzled before her eyes. The marbled 


To herself, Marcia was grieving over the lines drawn by | head of a rose-and-white cluster came off under her 
the drama of the world in which she took so little part. | ruthless hands. Jerome gave a flirt of the watering- pot 
The softness and brightness had gone out of the lovely | he had been wielding, which deluged her with a minia- 
face, which bore now the stamp of utter weariness, ture shower. 

‘*Yes. What a pity we did not drown together that **Tame work, Miss Marcia. I’m off if you’re done with 
morning, Leo and I,” said Luella, not recklessly, not | me ;” and without awaiting the permission, he dashed into 
bitterly, but with a set conviction which was worse than | the house, from which he emerged with dog and gun; and 
either. later, the music of the discharge and the faint wreaths of 
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A FIERY TRIAL,—‘‘ ‘my GOD! LEO!’ CRIED JEROME, AND INSTANTLY DIVED AFTER HIM,’’—SEE PAGE ‘5. 


sxoke curlirg up from the marshy grounds marked his 
course through the day. 

It was that impetuous and energetic nature—the capacity 
for vigorous action and the conscious power which had 
exerted its influence over Marcia. What more natural 
than that the calm strength to be found in Luella should 
have attracted such a man? One sharp little struggle 
with S-If, and Marcia was ready to stand aside and watch 
the dnft which should carry them together, though not 
without misgivings. 

Two such intense individualities as theirs were not apt to 
fuse gently into one, Leo, with his greater beauty and 
weaker will, seemed to her more capable of the unques- 
tioning adoration which should belong to Luella by right. 

The next day they were all picnicking among the hills 
on the mainland, A few miles back an army of axmen 
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were leveling the tall crests of the giant woods, but here 
they towered in crowded ranks that bred perpetual twi- 
light. 

There was an opening where a feathery cascade tum- 
bled down over mineral rocks that scintillated with rainbow 
hues, 

‘The place affords a glorious opportunity for getting 
lost,” announced Leo, ‘Miss Mayn,” to Luella, ‘*shall 
not we try our luck in the matter ?” 

No one gave any heed as they sauntered away together, 
save that Marcia sent a glance of compassion in answer to 
Jerome’s disappointment, and saw something which told 
her that it was the last time Leo would be left foremost in 
the field. But when they collected on the lake shore at 
sunset, the two had not returned. 


‘*Go home and get ready for us. Iam going tothe top 
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of the hill to start a beacon fire,” announced Jerome ; and ! been discords between Jerome and me, He was immersed 


soon the ruddy glare shot up from the surface of a bald 
Crag, with such prompt effect that early moonlight saw 
the trio sculling homeward over the dimpling ripples of 
the luke, 

Leo was sullen and silent on the way. There had been 
nothing romantic in the situation. ‘They had veritied his 
jest most unpleasantly, and it had not been even leit to his 
efliviency to get out of their dilemma, 

A little breeze sent the waves Japping the sands as their 
boat groanled. J rome gave an impulsive start. 

“Good Gud! What a fool 1 have been! That fire! 
The wind is rising, and the woods are like tinder. Lio, 
do you want to go back along und see thut no harm is 
done ?” 

**Nonsense! No fear of it.” 

So the boat shot out over the quivering moonlit space 
with Jeroms alone. It was daybresk before be was back, 
begrimed, with torn shirt-sleeves and blistered hauds. 

**It was only « trifle, after all,” he said. 

Marcia and Luella exchanged glances. They had seen 
more than he guessel through the glass in the observa- 
tory ; had seen the trail of low flame creeping through the 
underbrysh, which he had fought single-banded, and 
koew the patience with which he had followed up his first 
victory, watching and waiting and stumping ont tie 
bursting blaze which came now and then from the scat- 
tered embers. 

That night’s work seemed to give him a right which he 
was not long 1n asserting. 

Leo carried the stamp of jealous misery in his face, but 
he did nothing—nothing, that is, but break oufwith one 
or two bitter protestations to Marcia, who was every one’s 
confidant, 

**] don’t have any chance ; it seems to me Jerome is 
first, last, and everything in our enterprise nowadays, I 
can't plan a sail or a walk with her but he is at our elbow, 


and the worst of it all is, she don’t resent his interfer- | 


ence.”’ 


‘One would naturally suppose she would leave that for | 


you to do.” 
**So I would if I had the least encouragement; so I will 


if you can give me a hope,” with bis hungry eyes so im- | 


ploring that Marcia’s indigoation at his faint-heartedness 
melted into pity. 

**Leo, Leo! Do you expect a girl like Luella to hang 
out her heart like a sign ?” 

**Bat you are her friend ; you might know.” 

** Well, then, I don’t, and I doubt if she knows berself,” 
Marcia declared, impatiently ; and looking back, that 
doubt seemed to resolve itself into the certainty of a great 
mistake committed afterward. 

She did not like to think of the interval which had wit- 
nessed Luella’s wedding, and clouded it with an unex- 
pected shadow. 

Those two young men who were rivals in love were 
partners in business, also; and while Jerome's honey- 
moon was in its fist, sweetest stage, the news reached 
him that Leo was a fugitive and o defaulter. 

The depth of wonder which had never been able to re- 
concile that fact wit Leo’s life was shadowed in Marcia’s 
face again, when the closed eyes opposite flew suddenly 
open and fixel upon hers. 


‘It has all been explained. I had a letter from Leo; he 


did it out of revenge, not from any desire for gain. Do 
you understand me, Murcia ?” 

**1 hear—I scarcely understand.” 

** Let me tell you how it happened, and why I am here. 
At nocessitates the unwifely confession that there have 


in business, and I took the admiration I no longer re- 
ceived ut my husband's ha.ds from other men.” 

** Luella !” 

** Well, what have you to say to that ?” 

‘You were never a coquette. I do not believe it.” 

A grateful light broke over the face which it pained 
Murcia to see in its bitter change, 

‘Then you can still believe in me? Not without 
reason, for tuat accusation—I had it from his lips—was 
most unjust.” She paused, and turned her face away, 
thn went on: ‘*He accused me, too, of regretting Leo. 
Tue ill feeling which resulted was still at its heigt.t when 
that letter came to me, smuggled in by my maid. Marcia, 
Leo did not fly to Canada, as we supposed, He has been 
in hiding. He wrote to implore my intervention in his 
behaif, Ile wants to return the stolen funds—stolen, he 
cluims, and, I believe, when his mind was unsettled 
through brooding and wretchedness—and in token of his 
good faith he inclo-ed the largest bond. I stood with the 
letter folded again in my hand, At any other time what 
he asked would have been easy ; now I knew it would be 
fuel to Jerome's flame of suspicion, I had not heard him 
approach, but all at once he stood before me, demanding to 
see my secret missive. I refused to show it. Next mo- 
ment he Lad snatched the sheet with its inclosure from my 
hand, drawn it over the gas-jet, and flung it blazing to the 
floog; then turned away, saying, ‘ What you dare not 
show, you: husband refuses to read !'” 

“Oh, Luella, what did you do ?” 

**f could do nothing, I had no proof left to substan- 

tiate my word. Now,whyIcameto you, Leo is hidden 
withio three miles of this place, in a miserable cabin in 
the marshes, so preyed upon by remorse that he is ready 
for any desperate act. We must go to him, if only to 
keep him from rushly betraying himself. Go alone, and at 
| once,” 
Hulf dazed, Marcia made her hasty preparations, A 
| heavier sultriness than before seemed to pervade the air ¢; 
they entered the light skiff which lay rocking at the little 
pier, and a thin haze had spread itself over the clear 
Summer sky. Luella’s slim, strongly-nerved hands were 
on the oars, 

“How strange things seem,” said she, 
there will be a storm.” 

** Had we not better wait ?” 

“Wait! Iwould smother. Time enough to sit down 
and look my fate in the face when there is nothing left for 
me to do,” 

Marcia’s heart-strings quivered under that thrill of de- 
spair ; but she believed in the panacea of action, too, and 
taking the tiller, directed the boat’s course toward the 
marshes, 

That indistinct film dropped lower, gradually vailing 
the distant scene. The sulphurous stillness, which seemed 
cbarged with dread portent, was broken first by the merest 
quiver, until the forces of air gathered strength, and con- 
centrated in a shudder that went sweeping across the agi- 
tated waters and lost itself in the whispering forest. A 
black cloud lowered over the distant tree-tops—a cloud 
that unrolled and spread until, as they rounded a curve of 
the shore-line, the breeze met them, tainted with the odor 
of smoke, 

Down dropped the oars from Luella’s hands, 

** Tie woods are on fire, Marcia ; the woods are on fire !"" 

An almost breathless cry, and then the eyes of the two 
women were caught and held by the fearful scene spread- 
ing out before them. Toe billows of smoke drove on, and 





“*T am afraid 





close after came the crackling red line of pursuing flame. 
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The green leaves of the forest shriveled under that de- 
youring breath ; the swift-coming flash and roar caught 
them and swept on, leaving, far away in their wake, only 
the .blackened skeleton trunks to hold their seared and 
smoldering branches heavenward, like so many arms im- 
ploriug that iufiuite mercy which alone can save. 

Drifts of red-hot flinders swept continuously over and | 
around the little boat, but Marcia drenched it thoroughly | 
and turned further from the shore. 

After their first stupefaction, the power to think and act | 
had returned, and changing places, they bore onward | 
again toward their original goal. Not the thought of one | 
human being in peril now appealed to them, but of hun- 
dreds, 

The two or three villages of the lumbermen that dotted 
the banks of the river, which spread into a waste of 
swampland at its mouth, were inevitably in the track of 
the devastating element. 

It was well that others were upon the lake who had 

caught earlier sight of that widespread conflagration, and 
were beforehand in rendering efficient aid. 

A great steamer had turned from its course and anchored 
a quarter of a mile distant, sending off its boats to take up 
the sufferers, 

These, joined by a few small fishing-craft, ran a fiery 
gantlet throngh the tracery of creeks and inlets, where 
the rank growth of reeds and marsh-grass went down 
before the light flame that leaped from point to point, a 
new menace in the face of the despairing villagers, who 
had been driven to the river to escape the burning forest— 
to be shut in, as it were, by a burning stream, 

But in its scorching track oume the brave-hearted res- | 
cuers, Drafts like the breath of the simoom to threaten 
them, lungs choked until every respiration was pain ; skin 
starting and peeling at every exposed point, but daricg all | 
danger, not the least that of thrusting themselves among | 
the panic-stricken mass of struggling beings, four-fifths of | 
whom must have escaped death from fire only to meet | 
death by drowning, but for the relief providentially so 
near at hand. | 

Back at the river-mouth, the two women felt tneir utter | 
helplessness, but could only wait and pray in torturing | 
suspense, 

Then, at last, came the return of the beats with their | 
precious freight. 

Two of these, emerging from opposite inlets at the same | 
moment, were rowed slowly past them, side by side, 

‘Dead, did you say ?” from the great-hearted captain of | 
the steamer, himself a leader in the work, ‘The brave 
fellow was one of my passengers. How did it happen ?” 

Some one in the second boat explained : 

‘‘The other poor, starved-looking devil had been work- | 
ing like a tiger, bringing off the women and children ; but 
just as it came his tura to be tuken in, he stared up at one 
of our men—him, sir—then fell back with an awtul look, 
and sank like lead. This one gave a mutter, ‘My God! 
Leo!’ and instantly dived after. He got a hold, it ap- 
pears, but was dragged away from the spot where we 
looked for ’em, and came up to strike against a float, as 
you see |” 

Side by side in the bottom of the boat lay the two men— 
rescued and rescuer—their equally death-like faces ex- 
posed to view, the one with a great wound running down 
to his temple in a gaping, ghastly line. 

The involantary groan which escaped the lips of the ob- 
servers was cut through by a woman’s wild shriek. Luella 
stood upright in the swaying skiff, with arms outstretched. 

‘‘He is mine, he is mine. Give him tome!” Then on 





her knees, when some pitying hand lifted him to her side, 


with her face bowed down to the blood-davbied bair, sob- 
bing out : ‘‘ Jerome, oh, Jerome! 1 love you!” 

Through the pitiful estrangewent which hul been te- 
tween them tue truth broke clear at lust, Now, into the 
deaf ears was poured the passionate assurance, which, 
uttered sooner, might have swept misunderstaniiings aside 
and given them the perfect rest which is knuwu to perfect 
love—now wheu it wus too late. 

So thought Marcia, but heaven was merciful. 

Both Jerome and Lev driftel back to life in the old 
house on the point. It was weeks atter tiiose three ter: 
rible days and nights during which the fire raged before 
the gatnering clouds cpened and the blessed rain came 
down, when two shadowy men joined hands in a new bond 
of friendship that would prove more enduring than the 
old, 1t was as if they had gone through the fiery furnace 


| of affliction, to be cleared of the dross of unworthy pas- 
| sions, and to thoroughly realize the change. 


Then came one peaceful evening, when the round sun 
went down, flooding the broad lake with its crimsou glow, 
and Marcia stood in the background watching two figures 
outlined against the lght—Luella and Jerome, her head 
laid against her husband’s shoulder, her eves looking up 
iuto his, and in a low voice, the watcuer repeated to her- 


| self: 


* All strife have I in spirit overcome; 
All envy, grief, or bitterness; ° 
Yet is the time when this lanco reacheth nome—- 
The pity of my loneliness,” 


‘*For yourself or for me, Marcia?’ Though she had 
not known it before, Leo stood beside her. ‘Ah, quiet 
little soul!” taking one of her unresistiug hends in bis 
tremulous touch, ‘‘ I could usk no other to believe in me 
or to give me ‘ pity for my loneliness.’ This is nat a de- 
lirious fever like the old dream, Marcia, It is a hope I 
would like to cherish while I work out my atonemeut for 
the sin that it led me into,” 

A strange new tenderness came creeping into Marcia’s 


| heart. How shall we judge one another? In the old time 


Leo could have gained no chance beside Jerome; but 
now, tried, fallen, learning his bitter lessoa aud develop- 
ing a better and stronger manhood through the miseries 


| which had beset him, he was finding also a compensating 


good for the evil he had overcome, 
They stood together while the red glow faded ont, and 
| then, breaking athwart the shadows that wore lett, fol- 


| lowed the white radiance of the moonlizht, and so ran 


| Maroia’s fancy, after the fervid ‘heat of their unuisciplined 
passions was coming to them all the time of rest. 


Girt Drivers 1s Scanprvavia.—In Finland,” says a 
sojourner in ‘the land of the midnight suv,” ‘1 had a 
young girl for a driver at every statiou ; aud these chil- 
dren of the North seemed not in the least afraid of me. 
My first driver’s name was lda Catuerinu; she gave me a 
silver ring, and was delighted when she saw it on my 
finger. I promised to bring her a gold one on the follow- 
ing Winter, and { kept my word. She was glad, indeed, 
when at the end of the drive, after paying, ] gave her a 
silver piece. Another of these girl drivers was named Ida 
Curolina, The tire of one of our wheels became locse, 
but she was equal to the emergency ; she alighted, blocked 
the wheels with a stone, went to a farmhouse and borrowed 
a few nails and a hammer, and with the help of a farmer 
made everything right in a few minutes, She did not 
seem in the least put out by the accident. She was a 
little beanty, with large blue eyes, thick fair ba:r, and 
rosy cheeks, 
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LOCUSTS AND GRASSHOPPERS. 
By F. BucHANAN WHITE, M.D. 


Tere is an ancient Arabian legend 
which expresses pithily and forcibly the 
estimation in which ‘the locust’ is held 
by the unfortunate people subject to its 
visitations, ‘‘We are the army of the 
great God,” said a locust, addressing Mo- 
hammed ; ‘we produca ninety-nine eggs ; 
if the hundred were complet:d we should 
consume the whole earth, and all that is 
in it.” To those who fortunately live in 
climes to which the locust rarely penetrates, 
this may seem Eastern exaggeration, and 
it is no doubt figurative; but to those 
who have szen ‘‘t:e land as the Garden of 
Elen before them, and behind them a 
desolats wilderness,” it will scarcely appear 
too strong. Consequently, from a very 
early period in the world’s history the 
locust has attracted to itself more attention 
than perhaps any other insect, and not 
the least in the present day, when all the 
skill of science hus been brought to bear 
against the dreaded ravager. 

In reality, there 1s no single insect which 
ought to bo termed, more tuan some others, 
the locust. Unfortunately, there are save- 
ral which have earned for themselves the 
hatred and dread of mankind by the fear- 
ful devastation that they have committed, 
and still continue to commit; but all agree 
in this, that they are near relatives of the 
grasshoppers, whose merry chirpings make 
resonant the Summer meadows, If, tiere- 
fore, we capture a common grasshopper, 
and study his structure, we will havo learnt 
all the essential details of the anatomy of 
the terrible locust, 

Though resembling in many respects the cockroach, , is in the hind legs, which, being fitted for jumping, are 
nnd belonging to the same oider of insects, the general | much larger and stouter than the anterior two puirs. 
appearance of the grasshopper is very different. Its body, Tue head is usually large, and often somewhut globose 
instead of being flattened, is more or less compressed | in shape, the face, or part seen from a front view, being 
laterally, and consequently the wing-cases and wings, when | either perpendicular or sloping backward from above 
not in use, present an almost perpendicular instead of a | downward. On each sids are the rather large compound 
horizontal surface. Another striking point of difference | eyes usually found in insects, Without entering into 
lengthy details, the structyre of these eyes may be 
briefly described. ‘The horny skin, or external skel- 
eton of insects, is composed of a material termed 
chitine, At the place where the eye is situated this 
chitinous cuticle is somewhat thickened, and becomes 
transparent, to form the cornea, which is furthermore 
divided into a number of six-sided facets. Between 
{! » inner surface of each of these facets and the eud 
of the optic nerve is a transparent, elongated body 
enveloped in a sheath, which is suppliea with pig- 
ment, These clongated bodies corsist of two parts, 
of which the inner one, or that which 1s in contact 
with the optic nerve, is called the prismatic rod, while 
the outer one is termed the crystaliine cone. The 
broad end of the latter touches tue inner surface of 
the cornea, and its narrow end is continuous with 
the prismatic rod, In addition to these compound 
eyes, many grasshoppers are provided with three 
simple eyes, situated more or less in front of the head, 
two beiag above, between the compound eyes, and 
the third a little lower down, and in the middle. 
EOOS AND YOUNG OF THE LOCUST, These simple eyes (or ocelli, as they are technically 
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called) have been likened to the eyes of the higher (or | 
| partly contain the tibia (or next joint of the leg) when at 


vertebrate) animals, and nave been supp sed to be made, 
ns in them, of various parts, to wiich the names of 
sclerotic, cornea, lens, vitreous humor and choroid coat 
have been given; but there is reason to suppose that 
some of these do not exactly correspoud to the parts so 
Called in the vertebrate eye. 

In front of the head, between the compound eyes, are 
situated the anfennir, not longer than half the length of 
the budy, and composed of a number cf joints. In shape 


they are frequently thread-like, but in some kinds of | 


grasshoppers they are sword or club-shaped. 

At the lowest part of the head is situated the mouth, 
which, lixe that of the cockroach, is formed for bitiug, 
and is constructed after the same plan, and so need not be 
described in detail, The upper lip, or labrum, is some- 
times notched at the front margin; the mandibles, or 


upper jews, are very strong, and provided with many | 


teeth, and the labium, or lower lip, has only two lobes in- 
stead of four. 

The pronotam, or upper surface of the first ring of the 
chest or thorax, 1s somewhat variable in shape in the vari- 
ous species. 
tudinal ridge or crest, or with less con:picuous lateral 
ones, and in others it is much prolonged backward in a 
more or less broad spine-like process, overlying the abdo- 
men, and sometimes as long as it. The other two rings of 


the thorax are not visible from above, except when the | 


wing-cases and wings are expanded, and even then are in 
some cases hidden by the prolonged pronotum, The 


under-side of the thorax does not require particular de- | 


scription, beyond mentioning the fact that occasionally it 
is armed with a spine situated between the front legs. 
To the second and third wings of the thorax are attached 
as usnal) the orgaus of flight. 
rior wings—which, as serving mostly as covers to the 
wings, are cJled wing-cases, or tegmina—and of the hind 
wings or wings pr. per. The wing-cases are somewhat 
leatuery in ieaiure, more or Jess long, and narrow 
in shape, and strengthened by numerons thicker 
veins, Occasionally they are very shoit, especially in 
those species which have a prolonged pronotum, 
which serves to protect the wings. ‘The true wings 
vary in size, but are often large. In texture they are 
membraneons, and are also provided with longitudinal 
ve ns (often connected by finer transverse ones), Ly 
which they are «xpanded. When not in use they are 
folded Jongitudinally, and stowed away under the 
wing-cases, The latter are usually dull in color, 
frequently brown or gray, and banded and spotted 
with d.rser or lighter shades. The wings, on tho 
other bund, are either clear and colorless or tinged 
with some bright hue, as red, blue or yellow, and 
occasionally banded with black. Sometimes both 
wing-cases and wings are wanting, or only partly 
leveloped. 

The anterior two pairs of legs are moderate in size, the last 
joint,or tarsus, being forme? of threesmaller pieces, the first 
of which has on the under side three spongy or leathery 
cushions, and the second, one, 
fitted for running, the well-known jump of the grassho; per 
being performed by means of the third pair, which conse- 
jnently are adapted thercto, and demand more atteation. 
These hind Jegs are not only much longer than the two 
anterior puirs, but have the femora, or thighs, much 
stout r and thicker, as it is in them that the powerful 
muscles, by which the grasshopper can take his enormous 
—iu comparisva with the size of the iusect—leaps, are 
contained. 


In some it is provided with a central:longi- | 
| seems probable that it is heard by their companions, 


These consist of the ante- | 


4, Figure 
of Apparatus (le t outer ear); a, Oveniug of the St gm: in the raised rim of the 
Tympanum ; 6b, 
rym -anum ; 


These two pairs of legs are | 


The hinder edge of the thigh is channeled, so as to 


rest. The upper side of the tibia, especially toward the 
tip, is furnished with numerous strong spives, which, by 
offering resistance to the surface trom which the insect 
jumps, help it considerably in making its leap, The tarsus 


| of the hind leg is constructed as in the front legs, 


In addition to serving as organs of progression, the legs 
and wings (or rather portions of them) of the grasshopper 
are used as vocal organs, It is by means of his hind legs 
and his wing-cases that tho well-known song of the grass- 
hopper is produced, a fact which every one may observe 
for himself by watching the insect when at work, Tho 
sound is produced thus: The inscct stands on his four 
front legs, and lifting, eithrr together or alternately, bis 
Lind legs, rubs the rough inner edge of the thigh against 
the wing-case. The latter is provided (as mentioned above) 
with thickened veins, aud acecrding to the degree in which 
these veins are thickened and elevated above the surface of 
the wing-case so is the noise which results. 

Some grasshoppers do not seem to be able to make any 
sound, and others, though they go through the action, 
produce no sound audible to human ears, though it 
By 
catching a grasshopper and rubbing its hind legs in the 
manner mentioned, any one can see for himself thut the 
sound is produced in the manner described, It is only 
the males that make an au:tille sound, and the object 
seems to be chiefly to attract and captivate the females, 
In other words, it is a love-song. 

In most insects, if a special organ of hearing exists, it is 
difficult of detection ; but in the grasshoppers, in whcm the 
sense of hearing seems to be very acute, there is a well- 
developed ear, or its equivalent, This is situated on either 
side of the first segment of the abdomen, near the articu- 
lation of the hind legs to the third ring of the thorax, and 
consists of a round, crescent-shaped, cr linear opening, 





FIG. 1.— AUDITORY APPARATUS OF GRASSHOPPER. 
owing position of Apparatus ; a, Tympanum, 8, External surface 


the large horny projection seen through the semi-transparent 

, the smaller horny projection, 

inside which is stretched an oval membrane surrounded by 
a raised rim (Fig. 1, a, a). On the inside of the mem- 
brane are two horny (chitinous) projections (Fig. 1, n, d, c), 
the larger of which ends in a delicate bladder (filled with 
clear fluid), which sends off a small arm to the smaller 
horny projection, A nerve (derived from the “ meta- 


| thoracic ganglion”) goes to the centre of the membrane, 


and there dilates into a ganglion (depot of nerve-force), 
the side of which nearest to the membrane is covered with 
numerous glassy rods in contact with the membrane, A 
branch of the nerve goes ulso along the hoiny projection 
to the delicate bladder at its end, where it forms a ganglion, 


‘from which several nerve-fibres spread over the biadder. 
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If a grasshopper is watched when chirping it will be seen 
that when his *tsoug” is ended he lowers one or both 
legs, and keeps his wing-cases a little raise/, in order, ap- 
parently, to hear if any other male will answer his chal- 
lenge. On the other hand, it he is chirping to please the 
female, he places himself in such # position that the sound 
will fall on her ear, which she may be seen to be keeping 
exposed for the purp se. 

The abdomen is rather compressed and keeled above and 
almost couvex below, tapering from the base to the end in 
the female, but somewhat inflated at the end in the mal., 
in which sex also it is more slender. In each sex there are 
nine distinct segments, or riugs, in addition to the organs 
connected with reproduction, which are conspicuous at the 
end of the abdumen. Of the latter, the most interesting 
is the ovipositor, or apparatus by which the female makes 
holes in the ground for the deposition of the eggs. The 
method of using this apparatus, which consists of four 
hook-like valves, the two upper curved upward, and the 
two lower curved downward, will be described presently. 

The internal structure of grasshoppers and locusts, 
though formed on the same plan as the cockroach’s, differs 
in some particulars, The alimentary canal is the same 
length as the body, and is extended in a straight iine, 
ani not convoluted, as in the cockroach. The tongue 
is larger than in any other of the families of the Orthop- 
tera. The gullet is short, and soon widens out into the 
crop, at whose base are situated six membraneous, mus- 
cular, bag-like appendages, called the burse veniricuares. 
There is no gizzard in this family, the crop opening 
directly into the ventriculus, at whose junction with the 
crop is another series of six bag-like appendages—the 
burse accessoriv. Following the ventriculus is the intes- 
tine proper, consisting of the slender intestine and the 
rectum. At the iunctionof the ventriculus and the intes- 
tine are ins: rted a large number of slender tubes— the 
Malpighian glands, In texture and substance, the various 
parts of the alimentary canal are thus composed, The 
crop is strong and muscular, and is, on its internal sur- 
face, provided with muny somewhat cartilaginous stria- 
tions, transverse near the gullet, but longitudinal in other 
parts, interrupted, and hence rough, On the lower sid - 
there is, anteriorly, an oblong oval space without thecurti- 
laginous striation, but surronnded by a hardened and 
thickened margin. At the junction of the crop and the 
ventriculus is a valve (the raleula conoidea), consisting of 
six thickened and somewhat hardened eminences, which, 
when the whole crop is contracted, come together, and 
close it at the base, 

Some authors have considered that this valve represents 
the gizzard. The ventriculus is solt, and is also cipable 
of expansion, The slender intestine has externally six 
longitudinal muscular narrow bands, starting from its 
junction with the ventriculus, but not extending to the 
ond. Internally, these form fleshy elevations, Therectum 
has also six longitudinal muscular .bands, Between the 
ventriculns and the slender intestine, and between the 
latter and the rectum, are kinds of valves by which they 
can be closed 

The salivary glands, which open ivto the gullet, are 
much smuler and more delicately branched than in the 
cockroach, and are not provided with salivary receptacles, 

The brexthing system has some peculiarities, inasmuch 
as, in addition t> the usual elastic tubes, or trachem, 
there are membraneous tubes widening into large air- 
bags, which gre itly assist the flying powers of many of the 
species, 

The blood cirenlatory system and the nervous system do 
not require special description, though the latter is, if avy- 











thing, more developed than in the cockroaches, and there 
is, a8 meutioned above, a special nerve for the auditory 
upparatus, 

lu magnitude, grasshoppers vary considerably. Some 
species are not a quarter of an inch in length, while others 
are amongst the largest insects known, and measure nearly 
& fout across the expanded wings. 

The animals commonly known as grasshoppers and 
locusts belong to the order, or division, of insects called 
Orthoptera, The particular family to which they belong 
is the Acridiodea, the members of which may, by an unin- 
structed eye, be confounded with those of another family 
—the Locustina—whose component members are also 
sometimes called grasshoppers, though for the most part 
frequenting trees. Ixsects belonging to the Locustina 
may be distinguished from the Acridiodea by their 
thread-like antenne, usually much longer than the body, 
by their tarsi having four joints instead of three, but not 
(usually) being provided with single eyes (ocilli), by the 
much longer and exserted ovipositor of the females, and 
by the different position of the sound-producing apparatus 
of the males, as well as in some other particulars into 
which we need not enter at present. 

Tho ‘ great green grasshopper” ( Locusta viridissima) is 
» goo.l example of this family, and also of the unfortunate, 
but now unavoidable, use of the word *‘ Locusta” as a sci- 
entific name for insects not belonging to the family of the 
true locusts, The Acridiodea may also, but not so readily, 
be confounded with another family of the Orthoptera— 
the Gryllodea, which include the house and field crickets ; 
but these may be distinguished by their long and slender 
antenne, and by their wing-covers being, partly at least, 
horizontal when at rest. 

From the great ravages committed by them, locusts 
have, as it were, compelled the attention of man, and 
hence their mode of living and metamorphoses have been 
often and carefully studied, As the metamorphoses and 
habits of many of the species are not very dissimilar, wa 
will select for description a species whose history has been 
carefully worked out of late years, in consequence of tha 
havoc it has committed in some parts of North America. 
This is the Rocky Mountain locust (Caloplenus spretus), a 
species not much bigger than many of our common grass- 
hoppers, 

When a female wishes to lay eggs, she selects, by pre- 
ference, & bare, dry, sandy place, where the gronnd is 
firm, and not looce, Recently plowed land is avoided, and 
so is damp ground, but a field or pasture where the 
vegetation is sufficiently short is often chosen. Having 
selected the place, the grasshopper closes the hook-like 
valvy 8 already described as situated at the end of her 
abdomen, and forcing them into the ground by enrving 
her body, she then, by alternately opening and closing 
them, and by a eeries of muscular efforts, drills a hole 
sufficiently Jarge to hold nearly the whole cf her abdomen. 
During this operation she stands upon her first and second 
pair of legs, and hoists the longer third pair above her 
back, The hole then made is always more or Jess oblique, 
und generally a little curvel, and narrower at the mouth, 
and is made in a few minutes, the time varving according 
to the hardness of the soil. When engaged in drilling tho 
bole, the insect is so intent on her work that she may bo 
closely approached if care is taken not to alarm her. 
Having completed the hole, she next proceeds to lay her 
eggsin it, First of all, she fills the bottom of the ho'e 
with a frothy mucous or glntinons matter which is pro- 
duced hy a pair of special sponge-like organs at the end of 
theabdomen. Then the hook-like valves are brought close 
together, and between them an egg slips down from the 


oo 





ovidnet, and 
is placed 
amongst the 
frothy matter. 
Again, by a 
series of con- 
vulsions, more 
of the frothy 
matter is pro- 
duced, and 
then another 
egg is laid, 
and so on till 
the whole 
number has 
been depusit- 
ed, after which 
the narrow 
mouth of the 
hole is filled 
up with a 
compact mass 
of the frothy 
mucous mat- 
ter. 

The nse of 
this froth-hke 
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ALGERIANS ENDEAVORING, BY NOISES, TO PREVENT THE INVASION OF GRASSHOPPERS, 


matter is to 
protect the 
eggs, especi- 
ally from 
water, to 
which it is 
more or less 
impervious, 
and also to 
keep all the 
eggs in their 
places, as it 
forms a 
spongy or 
m embraneous 
packing. 

‘hrough this 
packing the 
young insect 
cun easily 
force its way. 

The egg 
(Fig. 2, page 
506) is some- 
what oval- 
oblong in 
form, with a 
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THE CHAPULIN OR CENTRAL-AMERICAN LOCUST DARKENING THE AIR. 
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slight curvature, and rather narrower at one end, It has 
two coverings, the outer one thin, semi-opaque, and pale- 
yellow in gvlor, ruther iragile, aud with the surface Cov- 
ered with minute six-sided pits; the inner covering 18 
thicker, tough, transparent and smooth, ‘The numver of 





Fld. 2.— EGG OF LOCUST, 


a, Outer Shell, showing Scu'pture ; a, Some, verv highly maguifled ; 
b, luner Shell, just before Hatching, 

eggs varies from twenty to thirty-five, but is generally 
twenty-eight, and they are laid in four rows of seven each, 
very carefully arranged with the narrow end downward 
(Fig. 3), and so placed that along the upper surface of the 
mass is a kind of irregular channel by which the first- 
hatched young ones can escape without disturbing the 
other eggs. This 1s very necessary, because it is generally 
the first-laid eggs that hatch first, and as they are at the 
bottom of the hole the arrangement of the mass would 
otherwise be necessarily disturbed. As the eggs when de- 
posited are somewhat suft and plastic, the outer rows are 
made to curve over the inner rows to a certain extent. 

When the young grasshopper is ready to come out of 
the egg, it bas to find some means to break through the 
coverings, and, as already remarked, the inner covering is 
very tough, and not easily ruptured. When in the egg 
the back of the embryo is against the longer curve of the 
egg, the under side of the body with its various appendages 
being against the shorter curve (Fig. 3,1). The jaws and 
other parts of the mouth are bent down upon the chest, 
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FIG. 3.— EG@ MASS OF LOCUST, 

A, From tae ride, 
Dotted Line 8 +how th 
reach the surface of the 


within Burrow; m8 From above—cnlarged, The 
Direction olten teuken by the young Insect to 
eaurih, 

the sharp end of the jaws pressing against the wall of the 
egg. The legs ae doubled up, the tibiw of the bind jegs 
fitting int» the groove of the thighs, and the spines, which 
have been mentioned as arming the tibim, pre-sing against 
the egg-wall. 


The tarsi claws also are in a similar posi- 
tion. 


Now, when the young one is rea ly to come forth, 
there begins a series of undulating contractions and ex- 


paosions of the juiuts ot the body, which results in pres- | 
sure On the sho:ter curve of the shell, and at the same | 


time continued friction of the tips of the jaws, spines of the 
hind tibiw, and claws of all the legs, till ut last the skin 
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and the young grasshopper wriggles itself out of the egg- 
shell, It then makes its way to the su:fuce of the earth, 
either by forcing a passage through the spongy matter, or 
else directly through tue soil, if that is not too compact. 
When pushing to the surface, the antennge and two ante- 
rior pairs of legs ure generally closely applied to the chest 
and the bind legs streiched out, 

A remarkable fact is that the young insect never at- 
tempts to go in any direction but upward. The members 
ot tue United States Entomological Commission (from 
whose ‘‘ Bulletin” much of the information relating to the 
egg-laying has been tuken), pluced eggs in earth in glass 
tubes, and found that the newly-hatched young always 

| turned their heads and pushed toward the bottom when- 
ever the tubes were turned mouth downward, 

As soon as it arrives at the surface, the young grasshop- 
per, after resting for a short time, proceeds to cast its skin, 
or rather a thin pellicle which completely envelops it, It 
does not attempt to do this before reaching the surface, 
and if by any means the pellicle should get rubbed off 
during the insect’s exertions to get out of the earth, it 
seems unable to make further efforts to push its way 
through. The use, therefore, of this embryonic skin seems 
to be to protect it from injury during the struggle. The 
pellicle is burst on the buck of the head by a series of con- 
tracting and expanding motions, and then, gradually 
working it off, the animal issues, pule und colorless, but 
becomes dark-gray in the course of half an hour or so. 

The number of eggs laid by the Rocky Mountain locust 
is, as stated above, between twenty and thirty-five ; but 
some other kinds lay a larger number. The true migra- 
tory locust (Pachytylus migratorius) lays from fifty to a 
hundred in each hole or 1 est, and as she usually deposits 
at least three timnes, the total number of eggs laid may be 
one hundred and sixty to one hundred and seventy. All 
species, so far as is known, form holes in the ground in 
which to deposit their eggs, and develop them in the same 
kind of glutinous frothy matter as has been described 
above. 

Like young cockroaches, the young grasshoppers and 
locusts resemble their parents in all respects, except in 
being very much smaller and in not being provided with 
| wings and wing-cases. They molt or change their skins 
about four times, the rudiments of the wing-cases and 
wings appearing after the first molt, and becoming larger 
during each subsequent one, till at the fourth or last molt 
the insect reaches the mature or perfect state, is able to 
| reproduce its kind, and, except in the few speci:s which 
| are unprovided with these organs, acquires full-sized wing- 
} cases and wings. The moltiug or changing of the skin 
| is thus accomplished : When the insect feels that the timo 

has come, it fixes itself by the claws of the hind legs to 
some suitable object, such as a grass stalk, usually with 
the head downward, Here it remains motionless for 
several honrs, till the back of the thorax begius to visibly 
swell, Presently, the skin along the middle line of tho 
head and thorax splits, and the soft white new skin of tho 
insect protrndes from the opening. (If we were to take 2 
specimen just about to molt, and to caretully cut open 
the skin, we would find that the whole animal was cover: d 
| by the new skin lying ready formed below the old one.) 
Then by a series of wrigglings, the insect works itself cut 
of its old skin, the end of the abdomen and the hind legs 
being the parts lust extricated, and stands begide it, soft, 
pale-colored, and powerless, Soon, however, the new skin 
begins to harden and acquire its proper color, and the 
insect becomes strong, and commences to move and feed. 
| Should it have been the last molt that has taken place, 


splits, the split is extended by the swelling of the head, | the wings and wing-cases will now have been acquired 
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. These are at first crumpled and flabby, but soon straighten 


and expand, und are then folded away into their proper 
places, and p rhaps in an hour afterward are ready for 
use, ‘Lhe time taken for the molting varies in different 
species, or at least uecurding to different observers. In the 
migratory locust the molt is said to occupy sixteen 
minutes, and the expansion of the wings twenty or 
twenty-two minutes more, In most species it takes place 
during the hottest sunshine, 

The eggs of most species are laid in late Summer or 
Autumn, and remain uvhatched till the following Spring, 
and the insects arrive at the perfect etate in Summer and 
die before Winter. Very few kinds live over the Winter, 
though a few do so. 

These insects usually inhabit fields or meadows, or dry, 
rocky, or sandy uncultivated ground. A few live in damp 
fields, and some dwell amongst bushes and trees, They 


all jump well, and many are good fliers, though others | 
seem but to take short flights, using their wings to assist | 


their leaps. Some, if they tall into small pools or ditches 
of water, ca. swim sufficiently well to enable them to get 
to land again ; a few exotic species seem to be semi-aquatio 
in their habits, remaining even for some time below the 
surface of the water. Almost all plants are eaten by these 
insects, but grasses seem their favorite food. They will, 
however, eat the leaves of trees, and even the bark, and 
sometimes the wood, if other food fails—at which times 
also straw, thatch, and woolen clothes have been devoured. 
They are not altogether free from cannibalistic propensities, 
as numbers of the Rocky Mountain locusts are said to be 
eaten when in the helpless condition of molting by their 
stronger brethren. The migratory locust is also guilty of 
a similar crime, and possibly all species are more or less 
given to it, ut least under the pressure of starvation. 

A few words must now be devoted to the particular 
habits of some of those species which have made the name 
of locust (or its equivalents in othr languages) famous, or 
rather infamous, over a great part of the earth, It must 
not be thonght that the word.locust is given to one species 
only. It applies, as said already, equally to several kinds 
of grasshoppers which have made themselves notorious by 
the devastations caused by their almost indiscriminate 
voracity for vegetable substances, In the Old World, if 
there is one species (amongst several) which may be termed 
par excellence ‘*the locust,” it is Pachylylus migratorius, 
In North America, on the other hand, the locust is Calop- 
tenus spretus, the Rocky Mountain locust. 

If we trace the history of a band of the latter, we will 
be ablo to form some idea of how locusts commit such 
havoc amoug~t vegetation. After they are hatched, the 
young locusis begin to show their social or gregarious pro- 
clivities by cougregating together in warm and sunny 
spots, feeding upon such plants as are most attractive to 
them, As they increase in size they require more food, 
and by their great numbers soon cleur the ground of veze- 
tation. 

Till after the first molt (that is, the first true molt, not 
the casting of thy pellicle that enveloped them when first 
hatched) they, however, do not commence to migrate. 
After that, haviug eaten up all the food in their vicinity, 
they are forced to set out on their travels in search of 
more food. Tbey march, often in a swarm a mile wide, 
during the warmer hours of the day, clearing out every- 
thing eatable in their path, When they come to woods 
they first of all clear out the brushwood, and eat the dead 
leaves and bark. ‘*A few succeed in climbing up into the 
rougher-barked trees, where they feed upon the foliage, 
and it is amusing to see with what avility the famished 
individuals below scramble tor any fallen leaf that the 


more fortunate mounted ones may chance to sever.” They 
continue to increase in destractiveness till alter the third 
molt, after which they begia to decreaso in nuwbers, 
from starvation, disease and the attacks of enemies, Com- 
paratively few attuin the perfect or winged condition, and 
then return, so far as tuey are able, to tue places where 
they were hatched, not many miles distant, and do com- 
paratively little damage, 

In many respects the life of the Old World locusts, es- 
pecially the migratory locust (Pachytylus migratorius) is 
similar to the one just sketched. Like the Rocky Moun- 
tain locust, the migratory locust does not commence to 
migrate till after the first molt, and not to any great ex- 
| tent till after the second. Their time of marching is gen- 
erally the morning and evening, and they also devour (as 
they did in the Summer of 1880 in Southern Russia) 
almost every green thing, leaving a wilderness behind 
them, When they attain the winged condition they do 

nct cease from the work of destruction, and occasionally 
| fly in immense swarms and to great distances. Multi- 
tudes of one kind of locust, Acrydium peregrinum, perhaps 
| the species mentioned in the teuth chupter of Exodus, 
were once seen during a storm in the Atlantic 1,200 miles 
from land, and great swarms of the same species iuter- 
rupted the march of a French army in Algeria, As a rule, 
however, it is supposed that they do not wander far from 
the districts in which they were hatcheJ. 

In the northern half of Europe (including Britain) 
locusts of several kinds occasionally appear, but generally 
only in small numbers, and without doiug any mischief, 
Scuth, however, of a line drawn from Spain, through the 
south of France, Switzerland, Pomerania, South Russia 
and South Siberia, to the north of Chioa, they have again 
and again wrought dire havoc, A few of the more noted 
devast:tions may be mentioned. These devastations— 
where every plant is devoure.—entail, of course, the star- 
vation of men and beasts whose food supply has been thus 
taken from them. But the mischief does not cease with 
that, Pestilence usually follows, and is produced or ag- 
gravated by the efiluvia from the decaying bodies of the 
ded locusts, especially when, as has been frequently the 
case, the insects have been blown into the sea, and after- 
ward cast up on the shore by the waves, 

On one occasion (about the end of last century) so many 
perished in the sea on pat of the African coast, that a 
bank three or four feet high, and about fifty miles long, 
was formed on the shore by their dead bodies, and the 
stench of them was carried 150 miles by the wind. In an- 
other part of Africa, early in the Christian era, one plague 
of locusts is said to have caused the death of 800,000 per- 
sons ; and in 591 nearly as bad a plague occurred in Italy, 
Again, in 1478, more than 30,000 persons perished in the 
Venetian te:ritories from fimine ciused by locusts, Since 
that time there have been, unfortunateiy, too many records 
of locust-plagues, from which it would seem that the old 
stories are by no means exaggerated. In mora than one 
account, and these comparatively recent, the swarms are 
described as so dense as to have actualiy eclipsed the sun, 
and this not for a few minutes, but for honrs at a time, so 
that when the prophet Joel says that before them ‘the 
sun and moon shall be dark, and the stars withdraw their 
shining,” he was speaking literally, and not metaphor- 
ically. ‘ 

There have been, naturally, many attempts made either 
to prevent or to arrest the plagues of locusts, and some 
years a20 the Government appointed an Entomological 
Commission to investigate and report on the best means 
of accomplishing these very desirable objects. As pre- 
vention is better than cure, it is evident that steps taken 
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WESTERN FIELDS INVADED BY GRASSHOPPERS, 
to destroy the eggs or newly-hatched iasects will prove | ground, into which they are driven, and then destroyed by 
most efficacious, a plan wuich was loug (and may still be) | being covered with earth. 
in use in the south of France, In otber places, to destroy | From avery remote antiquity locusts have formed an 
the half or full grown insects, trenches are dug in the : article of food, not only in Africa and Asia, but even ia 
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LOCOMOTIVES ARRESTED BY THE ARMIES OF @RASSTOPPERS, 
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- ancient times in Europe. Sometimes they are smoked or 
salted, at others tney are fried or ground or powdered and 
mixed with flour to make bread. This is not done only in 
times of famine, but also when there is no scurcity of 
other food, as the lucnsts are considered rather a delicacy 
than otherwise. A few years ago Mr. Riley, the well- 
known State Entomologist of Mi-souri, organized a ban- 
quet at St. Louis, where locusts in varivuus forms were 
served up, and were pronounced excellent food, From 
time immemorial the Digger Indians, in the desert country 
west of the Rocky Mountains, have also used locusts as 
articles of food. 

Like several other families of the Orthoptera, grass- 
hoppers have a considerable antiquity, since a fossil 





country. The ladies Angela and Saphir were admirable 
artists, while the part of Lady Jane was sung by a young 
lady who, for voice, method and style, may almost chal- 
lenge a comparison with that of Antoinette Ster:ing. The 
weak parts wero also admirably performed, especi. lly the 
part of the Colonel, and that of the wsthetie Bunthorne, 
played by a young gentleman who has heretofore shown 
himself to be an artist. 

The csthetic dresses, made of fabulously fine woolens, 
and trimmed with the rarest of lilies und sunflowers, were 
xyuisitely beantiful, and the costumes of the Guards were 
fresh and well-fitting, revealing often what Queen Eliza- 
eth so a.lmired, a good leg. Altogether, it was a meritori- 
ous performance, evincing study and earnestness, and 


species has been found in the coal measures of Saarbriick, | free from the triviality which so often distigures the ama- 





LOCUSTS AS FOOD—A SCENE AT MUSCAT, ARABIA. 
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Persars the prettiest thing which has floated before 
the opera-glass for many a long year was the amateur 
‘*Patience”’ at Chickering Hall. As an illustration of 
Arthur Sullivan’s famous remark that New York afforded 
a higher average of the amateur musical cultivation than 
London, Paris or Vienna, the performance was pre-eminent- 
ly valuable ; for while it is very easy for a number of young 
and beautiful society women of the highest class to look 
well, and (as we learn by Mrs, Langtry’s suddenly valuable 
testimony), to act well, ulso, it is not so easy to sing well. 
That art requires natural talent and years of work. Yet 
from the first note to the last it was easy to see tout these 
amateurs were also cultivated artists. The lady who as- 
sumed the amateur réle of Patience sang it far better than 
any professional who has yet attempted the rdle in this 





teur stage. The prcceeds were to ba given to three popular 
charities, and that alone would have insured a good house, 
had not the fashion and beauty of the ‘twenty love-sick 
maidens” have proved also most attractive, 

The result was one of those fearful crowds most danger- 
ous to life and limb, and when, at the beginning of the 
last scene, a fire-engine passed Chickering Hall, the gal- 
lery presented the first features of a panic. Some cool 
gentlemen, pretending to be policemen, however, shut the 
doors and tovuk command, silenced the noise and prevented 
a tragedy. Perhaps that was the best piece of acting in 
the house. The exits of Chickering Hall are not so ample 
as they should be, A fire there would, on such an occa- 
sion, rival the horrors of Vienna. 

Fortunately, however, both occasions of the performance 
of the amateur ‘*‘ Patience ” went off without any catustro- 
phe, and oa the 29th of Febiuary the troupe accepted an 
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invitation from Mrs. Thomas Morris, of Baltimore (one of 
the ‘“‘seven beauties,” as the once-famous daughters of 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson were culled), und played there—to 
the enjoywent of tue Monumental City—on Monday even- 
ing. 

On the real stage, at Booth’s, meantime, another miracle 
has been wrought, If amateurs can piay like profession- 
als, why should we stare that an epic in blauk verse 





should succzed at that every-day histrionic temple, 50 | 


long given up to the feeblest attempt to amuse the public ? 
Tue success of Mr, Riddle in the noble Greek play should 
have taught us, however, that the public are ready for 
strong meat after burlesque gingerbreal; yet, as we 


turned the opera-glass upon ‘‘ Pendragon,” it seemed im- | 
| students, presumubly gentlemen, aud sons of gentlemen, 
| should cundcscend to the folly, und stupid folly, of making 


possibie that it should ‘‘ take,” we feared—prolixity and 
stupidity. For the sad story of Arthur and of Queen Guin- 
vere is & long way back iuto traditicn, and tbe oid, old 
myths are confused. 


**Launcelut of the Lake” is tuo | 


| 


magnificent a vision to be easily produced on the every- | 


day stage. Blank verse is hcavy, and an American play | 


rarely succeeds. 
The magnetic, virile and mest spirited acting of Laurence 
Barrett, in spite of his short stature, which might have di:s- 


couraged a less great man, in the attempt to give us the | 


gigantic Arthur, did muke ‘Pendragon ” a success, 
poetry of William Young, the author, is truly admirable. 
It had that extraordinary merit, ‘‘a local and contempo- 
raneous interest.” The woes of the beautiful and guilty 
Queen, the remorse of Launcelot, the rather halting excel- 
lence of other Knights of the Round Table, were all pos- 
sible. No one was great, no one was properly dressed but 


The | 


| 


the King (and perhaps Vivien, who had no right to be in | 


attendance on the Queen), but the play was a success, The 
gods applauded, and that means victory. One exquisite 
criticism of Laurence Barrett says that, although he 


cannot well portray the love that loves, he is gifted in | 


his rendering of the love that mourns, This was entirely 


affirmed by his acting in the great scene where, having | 
| the Viscountess of Folkestone, the Countess of Westmor-- 


surprised hie (ucen in the seclusion of the Abbey, he tells 
his love and grief in lines of surpassing beauty. The 


scenery was superb, but the archeology of the costumer | 


was at fault. A thousand pities, since the early Saxon 


dress, with its use of skins and furs, offered such brilliant | 


opportunities for a new Lit of stage millinery. 
We have lingered long over this play, for its successful 
production means much for American literature, for the 


| varnished darlings of the past. 


of-the-valley, and the dandelion, the tulip, and the nar- 
cissus did bravely furnish forth three splendid weddings 
on the 14tu, 15th, and 16th of Feoruury. Yellow birds 
were sent as valeutines—cauarics and goldfiucbes—and at 
the Bachelors’ Bull, the secoud of the series at the Bruns- 
wick, the birds came to the fore again, und ostiich plumes, 
tied with ribbons, were distributed as favors. ®stheticism 
has crept into the valentine proper, many being made now 
of leather, with straw fastenings, a great change from the 
**Obl! tor the touch of a 
varnished hand,” said the heir of a recent p'ay, but no 
one prays lonar for a varnished valeutine. 

We sympathize with Mr. Oscar W.ld., and regret the 
rudeness which met him at Boston and at Reciester. That 


game of a lecturer by imitating his dress, ty muking a 
noise which thall hinder him from speukivg, seems to a 
looker-on to be a most feeble use of a munly prerogative, 
It would seem in the reading of recent outrages, such as 
the abduction of a number of freshmen, the rows at a 
neighboring college, the assaults upon Osear Wilde by 
Cambridge students, that young men either were growing 
lumentably silly, ortheir presidents and professors lament- 
ably wesk, It has been observed, to the credit of 
fashionable society, that young men were behaving much 
better than they did at one time. There have been few, 
if any, breaches of the laws of hospitality around the 
supper-table or in the ball-room. Ifa man found that his 
appetite for drink had become uncontrollable, he has had 
the good sense not togo to balls; but it is a great pity that 
the reform does not extend to the student, who is a gentle- 
man by the divine right of belles-letres and philosophy. 
While our own amateurs have been somewhat sharply 
criticised by the local press for singing for a charity, it is 
refreshing to observe that in the historic banqueting-hall 
of Berkeley Castle two concerts were given for the funds 
of the Cottage Hospital, the Marchioness of Waterford, 


land, L.dy Grace Faue, the Misses Hoskyns, ete., singing. 
Ludy Folkestone, besides her eminent talent as a singer, 
contributed a composition, * It was a Thorn,” well accom- 
panied by Mr. Leslie on-the violin, The piano was played 
by Lady Westmoreland, and the harmonium by Mrs. 


| Palairet. The Duke of Edinburgh played also at a morn- 


dignity of the stage, and for the revival of the legitimate | 


drama. 
Three operatic companies sprang into existence at the 
beginning of Lent. Madame Etelka Gerster at Booth’s, 


Madame Patti at the Germania, and Colonel Mapleson’s | 


troupe at the Academy. Society having been unusually 
gay, society can no longer be piously gay. So music is 
offered asa pis aller So far, there seems to be no doubt 
that there are people enough to support three operas if 
prices are reasonable. What a charming Utopia would 
that be if we had a Haroun al Raschid in New York who 
would put Patti, Gerster, Campanini, Miss Cary, De! 
Puente and Galassi in one company, and “bid them dis- 
course” for the delectation of the editor end his opera 
glass, and the rest of mankind! Supposing Mr. Vander- 
bilt assumes the rile of Haroun? St. Valentine’s Day 
partook of the wstheticism of the period, and every gay 
person who was right-minded and well instructed went 
forth with a yellow flower in her belt. For yellow was the 
color of love in the good cld Egyptian days, and the 
narcissus and daffodil sre pretty, and are in the market. 
The florists are making a raid on the fields of Proserpine, 
and early Spring flowers, the daisy, the buttercup, the lily- 
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ing concert in London, his amateur violining causing even 
the artists to wonder and applaud. After this, who shall 
say that to exercise one’s taleats shows a low and vulgar 
taste ? 

The losses on the Bourse at Paris have reached New 
York, and more than one once successful and fashionable 


| banker and broker has been obliged to succumb, to re- 


trench. The public will deeply sympathize with Christine 
Nilsson, who, with that fatality peculiar to a gifted artist, 
has contrived to lose ihe hard-earned eighty thousand 
pounds upon which she might have retired. The death 
of her husband, M. Rouzeaud, is a pitiful addition to her 
grief, for they were said to be much attached. Madame 
Nilsson promises to come back, and to sing for New York 
next Winter, where she earned a large part of the eighty 
thousand lost pounds, 

Allretined people, all readers of poetry, all lovers of art, 
will hear with sorrow that Dante Rossetti has suffered from 
a paralysis of the right arm. 

Those of our citizens who have sought for a better 
climate on the Riviera, at Nice, at Cannes, at Pau, have 
been disappointed. There is no doubt that it has been 
rainy and unhealthy at, certainly, the two latter places, 
and deaths from typhoid and scarlet fever have taken 
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.place ut both from, also, it is feared, defective sanitary 


arraugemeuts, ‘The Winter here has, also, had iis sud 
accompaniments of diphtheria and scarlet fever, not to 
mention the dreadful illnesses which have followed vacci- 
nation; but the fine fall of snow, occurring twice iu 
February, gave a new tone to the atmosphere, and the 
lovers of sleigh-riding had at least four days, exhilarating 
exercise, The sceue in the Park, after the snow of a certain 
Monday, was Russian in its liveliness, There came that 
mysterious warm wind, known in Switzerland as the 
I'tvhn, which melted the snow, so that the streets became 
rivers; and again February, os if emulating the well- 


earned reputation of April, cliauged again to severe cold | 


and snow—certainly a very vacillating I’eoruary. 





The death of Dr. Bellows has caused a gap in the social, | 


intellectual and religious circles of New York which will 
not soon be filled. 


THe was a man of men—noble, true, | 


witty, accomplished, sympathetic, and full of pbhilan- | 


thropy. 
Chalmers, Howard and Dean Stanley seemed to meet ia 
him as he turned one or the otuer of his many-sided lan- 
terns toward the world. His gay gifts at the dinner-table, 
his versatility, all seemed opposed to that sober common- 
sense, that pertinacity with which for forty-four years he 
held up the forlorn hope of Unitarianism in New York. 
fle has left the most marked impression on his age and 
time. His services to the country at the time of the U. 8. 
Sanitary Commission would entitle his wife and children 
to a pension, and we are glad to hear that it is propose: to 
raise $50,000 for them. The Ductor had not earned a 
fortune for himself, but he had earned many a million for 
the poor soldiers, He has left a memory fragrant with 
good deeds, 

The President gave his first Diplomatic ainner on the 
16th of February. Never, it is said, did the White House 
look so well. The mantels were banked with cut flowers ; 
tall palms and ferns filled the corners of the rooms, (The 
state dining-room was opened for the first time since the 
death of Garfield, the usual period of court mourning, six 
months, having been observe.l; the President has worn 
mourning, and sent out all his letters on black-edged 
paper, keeping, also, his servants in mourning liveries up 
to this period ; an act of graceful respect for which the 
American people will ever love him. The guests incladed 
the whole Diplomatic circle and the Cabinet. Almost 
every lady was in full dress décolleté, and the diamonds 
were dazzling. The guests numbered thirty-seven, of 
whom twelve were ladies, 

At Delmonico’s two hunt balls—the men in pink and 
the ladies in white—the favors composed of horseshoes, 
whips, the head and tail of ‘‘poor puss,” the inevitable 
“dear doggies,” in sugar and in pastries; the whole table 
superbly garnished with flowers, and both balls ending in 
a German, fitly added their new features to one of the 
gayest carnivals on record, 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


Revatrve HaRvNess or Precious Stones.—The relative hard- 
ness of precious stones is determined by the power of one stone 
to make scratches on another. If a diamond is scratched with 
one of the points of a crystallized topaz, the topaz-point is blunted, 
and the mark whion will be seen on the face of the diamond is 
only the dust of the topaz, which can be brushed off with the 
finger. But, if the topaz is scratched with the diamond, the latter 
is unaltered. and the surface of the former is marked with a 
scratch which can be removed only by further polishing down. 
it is on the base of this process of comparison that a scale of com- 
parative hardness has been formed represented by ten substances, 
of which diamond is the highest and graphite the lowest in the 
seale. It is a curious fact that these two extremes of the seale. 
the brilliant and hard diamond and the soft black graphite, are 
both chemically the same substance—pure carbon. 


Sidney Smith, Lishop Wilberforce, Whatelcy, | 


| in the Ural, 





PORCELAIN MaNcuFractrure.—Dynamo-electric machines are now 
being used in porcelain manufacture, ihe paste used for porce- 
lain often contains ferruginous particles, wiich give the baked 
articles a color, or a minutely spotted appearance, where a pure 
white may have been desired. In this way cerumic products may 
lose as much as fifty per ceut. of their value ‘he aitempts hith- 
erto mwie to remove these traces of iron with magnets have met 
poor sucesss. Recently, however, at two important krench works, 
the. aienciere of Creil aud the establishment of MM. Lilivuyt & 
Co., of Mehui-sur-Yovre, it was ducided to set up powerful appa- 
ratus in which the electricity, instead of teiug suzy plied from bat- 
teries, wus obtained by meuus of a small Gramme machine diiven 
by a steam-engine. The crrangement, which is said to work well, 
comprises a strong horizontal electruo-mayuet, with the poles very 
near each other, ani between them a thin li x. The paste, very 
liquid, euters tne upper part of this box, und is deflected toward 
the polar sides by a bent piece of zine. As it flows down these 
sides the iron corpuscles are caught on them by the magnetic 
force, ‘The apparatus is cleaned twice u day by n eans of a jet of 
water, the magnet being demagnetized for ths time. About one 
gramme of iron particles is stopped in the pussage cof twelve kilo- 
gramines of paste, and from five hundred to six hundred kilo- 
grammes of paste may be passed through one apparatus in a day. 


CryYo.ite is a snow white mineral, partially transparent, of a 
vitreous lustre and of brittle texture. It is so nan.ed from its fusi- 
bility in the flames of a eundle, It is au comp und of sodium, 
flu-;rine and aluminum, and is used for the | reparation of the 
metal aluminum, Jt ocevrs in veins in gness with pyrites and 
galena; and has been found in Western Greenland and at Miyask 
In the United States it is ext nsively employed in 
the manufacture of a wnite porcelain glass, und also in the prepa- 
ration of caustic soda, 


MaGvetic Property or Meteoric Jron.—J. Lawrence Smith, 
in examining meteorie iron from Brazil, found that ¢mall frag- 
ments, weighing #*1 to 0°2 grams were vory Weakly affected by a 
magnet: but on being flattened on a piece ot steel with a steel 
hammer they became very xensitive to it. What is still more sur- 
prising is that when hea‘ed red-hot the particles were made to be 
still more easily attracted than by flattening. The meteoric iron 
contained 3t per cent. of nickel and 66 of iron. 


3ALL Hones in Guass.—Tleviewing the evidence in the second 
trial of Jesse Billings, Dr. Lewis Valen, of Albany, N. Y , sets it 
down as established that a ball flred through glass may make a 
hole enough smatler than the full size of the ball before firing to 
prevent an unfired ball of like calibre passin. In an experiment 
with a baseball it was found that the hole made was too small by 
one-third to Jet the ball be passed through, 
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ApviIcge To Wives.—Man is very much like an egg; keep him in 
hot water and he is bound to become hurdened. 


Aw eminent financier who had just performed a somewhat 
“risky” operation, op being told ‘‘ That is very like taking money 
from other people’s pockets,” replied, “And from where, pray, 
would you wish me to take it ?” 


**Comg,” said one of a couple of lawyers, sauntering through 
the new law courts in Melbourne the other day, “ | et's take a look 
at what is to be the new court.” ‘“ Yes,” said the other, “ let’s 
view the ground where we shall shortly lie.” 


A MAN in passing a country graveyard saw the sexton digging 
a grave, and inquired, “‘Who’s dead ?” NSexion—‘ Old Squire 
Bumblebee.” Man—‘* What compfaint ?” Serton (without look- 
ing up)—‘‘ No complaint; everybody satisfied.” 


Tue Rev. Philip Brooks, in one of his Yale lectures on “ Preach- 
ing,” tells a story of a backwoodsaman who, after hearing an ex- 
temporaneous sermon from Bisnop Meade, remarked: “ He is the 
first one of them petticoat-fellers that I have ever seen that can 
shoot without a rest.” ° 


AFFABLE OLD GENTLEMAN (who has half a minute to spare)— 
“T suppose now, my boy, you take a good sum of money during 
the day?” Shorblack— Yessur, ’cause lots o’ gintlemen, when 
they want to ke'ch a train, gives me a sixpence.” (Old gent finds 
the sixpence, but in thinking it over attorward cotidn’t seo the 
connection. ) 

Tre Hsnnsomest Letter.—A parvenu, who had set up his 
carriage in great state, went to a harness-maker to have “‘a silver 
letter” put on the blinker of his horses, ‘ What letter ehall I put 
on ?” asked the harness-maker. “ Well, I don’t know exactly,” 
replied the pompous patron. After hesitating a moment, how- 
ever, he said: “ Well, I guess W is about as handsome a letter as 
you can put on, isn't it 7” 


“Wer once etaid,” relates a contributor to a contemporary, 
“some time in Wales. The natives there are always hard up. 
One day we were at the honse of a country friend v hen an inter- 
prising Jew calied to see if he could pick upa bargain. “ Have 
you anything to sell, sir ?” said the Jew “ Yes, I have,” said our 
frieud, and took him at once to the stable and showed him a well- 
known but not over-esteamed steeplechase horse of the period. 
“Oh, Father Jacob.” anid Moves, ‘J never buys anything wot 
eats |”—and the interview ended, 
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